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of St. Domingo, than he conti- d the diſes 
nued to proſecute his very of Pe- 
of his voyages, he diſcovered the Oroono- e 756 
ko, and in another, the Bay of Hogduras. 
He clearly perceived; that the land he bad Found: out, 
| was z-continent3 and his genius made him more than 
ſuſpoct, that beyond this continent was another ocean, 
which muſt terminate at the Eaſt Indies. It wus poſ- 
Able, that theſe two ſeas might have a mutual com- 
munication ; and he — yed himſelf to 
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along the coaſt, as near as he could. He touched at 
every place which was acceſſible ; and, contrary to the 


practice of the navigators of his time, who behaved in 
untries where they arrived, in ſuch 1 as if 
were never to reviſit them; he treated the inha- 


ke bditants with ſuch equity, reſpect and humanity, as pro- 


ticularly e 
- the rivers which poured into it, were an arm of the 


to open to his wiſhes, the paſſa 


Nai 


cured him their affection. The iſthmus of Darien par- 
ged his attention, He imagined that 


great ocean, which united, by a narrow ſtrait, the ſeas 
of South and North America; and therefore, ſeemed 
and communication 
he was in ſearch of. After he had explored theſe ri- 
vers with the moſt anxious attention, having found him- 
Flf diſappointed in his expectations, he contented him- 
ſelf with founding a colony. The pride, mercenary 
diſpoſition, and imprudence of his companions, inſpired 
the natives of the country with the utmoſt hatred, 
who at firſt appeared tolerably well-diſpoſed to permit 
this ſettlement: They were obliged to reimbark, and 
depart with their ſhips, which were not in a condition 
any longer to keep the ſea. 

The intelligence, however, which they had obtained, 
Has not entirely loſt. Veſpucius, Ojeda, Lacoſa, Pin- 
gon, Roldan, Nino, Lopez, Baſtidas, Solis, and Ni- 
cueſſa, followed the courſe which Columbus had tra 


out for them. [Theſe adventurers, who had only re- 
ceived from government a permiſſion to make diſcove- 


Ties, more with a view to gratify the vain-glory of the 


nation, than to extend its dominions, thought neither 
of eſtabliſhing colonies Which they might cultivate, 
nor formiug commercial connections with the 
tions which they diſcovered. The diſtant proſpect of 
Fortunes, which migh 
dent meaſures, was much beyond the prejudices of 
tmheſe barbarous: times. Even! the . reaſoning - which 
might have led them to the knowledge of theſe advan- 


Ina. 


t have been made by theſe pru- 


tages, would not have imparted. a ſufficient impulſe for 
that effect. Nothing but the allurement of immediate 
gain could ſtimulate men to enterpriſes ſo hazardous, 
were thoſe for which this age was diſtinguiſhed. 


| Nothing but gold attracted them to the continent of 
111 1 : Americx, 
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Boox VII. EAST AND WEST INDIES. 3 
America, and made them brave dangers, diſeaſes, and. 
death, which they were expoſed to in the courſe of 
their voyage, at their arrival, or their return; and, by 
a reerble, bot 3 juſt vengeance, the European barbarity, - 
and Juſt of 1a, exhanſted at once the two hemiſpheres 
of their inkabi abitants, and joined in one eommon de- 
ſtruction the plundered natives, with their robbers ang 


murderers. 
Among the tribe of e who ge . 


pulated, and deſtroyed theſe unhappy eoaſts of a world 


no ſooner diſcovered than exterminated, there was one 
man, on whom nature had beſtowed an agreeable aſpect, 
a robuſt conſtitution, an intrepid courage, and a popu- 
lar eloquence, and who had imbibed ſome honourable 
principles, from a liberal education. His name was 
Vaſco Nugnes de Balboa. Finding at Darien, where 
there was greater plenty of riches than in other places, 

a few Spaniards, whom this circumſtance alone had at- 
tracted there, he put himſelf at their head, with the de- 


fign of forming a permanent ſettlement. He found at. 


firſt, in the country, ſome of thoſe little white men 
that are is be met with in Africa, and in certain of the 
Aſiatic iſſInds. They are covered with a down of a 
gliſtening white colour. They have no hair. Their 
eyes are red. They only fee diſtinctly in the night- 
time. They are feeble, and their faculties appear to be 
more circumſcribed than thoſe of other menu. Theſe 
ſavages were few in number; but others were found 
on the coaft, of a very different ſpecies, who were 
brave, and hardy enough to defend. their liberty. 
Theſe laſt had a very extraordinary cuſtom; amon 
them, which was, that the huſbands, on the death of 
their wives, and the wires, on the death of their huſ- 
bands, uſed to cut off the tip of a finger; ſo that, by 
looking on their hands, one might fee whether they 
were widowers- or widows, and how often _ had 
been ſo. 

Nothing has ever been, or will probably ever be ad- 
vanced, that can ſatisfactorily account for this perver- 
fon of human reaſon. If the women alone had been 
obliged to cut off a finger at the deceaſe of their huſ- 
6 a ſuſpect, that it was here- 


by 


| 
: 
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2 nn from fraud 
herſelf for a virgin on a ſecond huſband, who 
— ave had no knowledge of her former connec- 
tion; a thing which might readily occur among wan- 
dering nations. But this conjecture will not apply to 
the caſe of huſbands, whoſe condition could never be 
attended with ſuch great inconveniencies, as that they 
ſhould have ſtudied to indicate it by indelible figns. 
This cuſtom hath obtained in other countries. but the 
following is peculiar to Darien. 
Wben a widow died, they interred, in the ame 
grave, ſuch of her children as were ne from their 
tender age, to provide for their own ſubſiſtence. As 
nobody would take the burden of theſe orphans, they 
butchered them, to prevent their being ſtar ved ta 
deatb. The charity of theſe barbarians extended no 
farther. This is the greateſt inſtance of cruelty, to 
which the moſt deplorable ſtate of lavage life was es 
able to impel mankud. 
| Notwithltanding their barbarous manners, Balboa 
fncceeded in diſperſing the inhabitants of Darien, in 
ſubjecting them, or gaining their e 4 and he 
ſettled his countrymen on their territory. | 
One day, as he was dividing ſome gold with one eiok 
his aſſociates, a conteſt arofe between them. A ſa- 
vage, incenſed at a rapaciouſneſs ſo repugnant to his 
manners, ſhook the ſcales ſo violently, that he overſet- 
«ll the gold that was in them. Since you quarrel for 
uch a trifle, ſaid he to the two Spaniards, and it is this 
metal «which has made you quit your: country, and haraſs 
many nations, I will lead you to a place, whe you 
Hall be ſatizfied.; He fulfilled his engagement, and con- 
ducted Balboa, with one hundred and fifty Spaniards, 
acroſs a neck of land, ſixteen or ſeventeen leagues eg 
to the couſt of the South Sea, | 
Panama, which was built there in 1 518, opened a 
new and extenſive career to the reſtleſſneſs and avarice 
of the Caſtilians. The' ocean, which waſhed its walls, 
afforded them a paſſage to Peru, the fame of whoſe 
dr — extended to this part of the new world, 
wid but in a va gue manner. The rts that pre · 
concerning t leur of this immenſe — 44 


did not repreſs that ardour which its treaſures had 
excited; and the world ſaw, without aſtoniſfiment, 
three men, born in obſcurity, undertake, at their on 
expence, to ſubvert a throne that had ſubſiſted with 
glory for many ages. N 

Francis Pizarro, who is the moſt known among 
them, was the natural ſon of a gentleman of Eſtrama- 
dura. His education had been ſo much neglected, that 
he could not read. Tending of flocks, which was his. 
firſt employment, not ſuiting his character, he embark- 
ed for the new world. His avarice and ambition in- 
fpired him with a boundleſs activity. He was in every 
expedition, and diſtinguiſhed Himſelf in moſt of hem; 
and he acquired, in the ſeveral ſituations in which he: 
was. employed, that knowledge. of men and things,. 
which is indiſpenſibly neceffary to advancement ; but, 
in particular, to thoſe who, from their birth, have e- 
very difficulty to ftruggle with. The uſe he had hi-- 
therto made of his natural and moral powers, per- 
ſuaded him, that nothing was above his capacity ; and. 
he formed the plan of exerting them againſt Peru. 

To theſe deſigns, he affociated Diego de Almagro,. 
whoſe birth was uncertain, but. whoſe- courage was: 
proved. He had ever been found temperate, patient, 
and indefatigable in the camp, where he —4 exo 
old; and in this- ſchool, he had acquired a neſs, 


which is oftener learned there than in other ſituations, . 
together with that obduracy. and cruelty which are- 


likewiſe but too common. at 
The fortune. of. theſe two ſoldiers. though confider-- 
able, being found. infufficient to the conqueſt they me- 
ditated, they joined themſelves to Fernand de Luques,, 
2 mercenary prieſt; who had amaſſed prodigious-wealth,. 
by all the methods which ſuperſtition renders eaſy to 
thoſe-of his profeſſion, and by ſome means peculiar to 
the-manners of that age. * ert, 
As the baſis of their aſſociation, the con federates 
mutually agreed, that each ſhould engage the whole of 
bis property in this enterpriſe; that the. wealth aceru- 


ing from it ſhould be equally ſhared ; and, that they 


ſhould. obſerve an inviolable fidelity one to another. 
The parts that each was to act in this great ſeene, were 
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- diſtributed as the good of the common cauſe; required. 
Pizarro was to command the troops, Almagro conduct 
the ſuccours, and Luques prepare the means. This 
plan of ambition, avarice, and cruelty, was completed 
by fanaticiſm. Luques publickly conſecrated a hoſt ; 
part of which he ate, and divided the reſt between his 
two aſſociates; all three ſwearing, by the blood of their 
God, that, to enrich themſelves, they would not ſpare 
the blood of man. 10% Gm? , ; L* Oy ' ©: 
The expedition commenced' under theſe horrible au- 
ſpices, was not fortunate. The meaſures being con- 
tinually interrupted by famine, fickneſs, and miſuuder- 
ſtanding, by a profound ignorance of the theory of the 
winds and currents, and by the arms of the Indians, 
they found themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of return- 
ing, without having effected any eſtabliſhment, or done 
any thing worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. At 
| the end of 1526, Panama received the wrecks of an ar- 
mament, which two years before had excited its jealouſy. 
The three aſſociates, ſo far from being diſcouraged 
by theſe calamities, were fired with. a more vehement 
ſion of poſſefſing treaſures which were now better 
: * — to them. They imagined that they ſhould at 
laſt aſſuredly acquire them, if they could diſengage 
themſelves from a dependence on tlie governor of Pa- 
nama, who had oppoſed them, ſometimes openly, at o- 
ther times clandeſtinely. The court of Spain granted 
them what they ſolicited; and their audacity now took 
a higher flight. In 1530, they fitted out three veſſels, 
on board of which they embarked. one hundred. four- 
ſcore and five ſoldiers, thirty-ſeven horſes, arms, and 
ammunition. Theſe forces, which were ſucceſſively 
augmented by ſome feeble reinforcements, were com- 
manded by Pizarro, who, after a ſeries of extreme dif- 
Heulties, which his intrepid avxarice ſurmounted, at laft 
arrived at Tumbez, on the frontiers of Peru. 
State of If che Spaniards may be credited, Peru 
l had been an extenſive and civilized empire, 
ebe for four centuries. It was founded b 
it was dif- | uſa” | F 
' _ Manco-Capac, and by his wife Mama-Q- 
| cellp-Hauaco. It has been conjectured, 
thay theſe two perſons might be the deſcendents. of 
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certain navigators of Europe; or the .Canaries,.. who 

were ſhipwrecked on the coaſts of Braſiili. 

To ſupport this conjecture, it has been ſaid, that the 9 

Peruvians divided the year, as we do, into three hun- | 

dred and ſixty+five days, and that they had fome notion 

of aſtronomy ; that they were acquainted with the points 7 | 
| 
| 


of the horizon, where the ſun ſets. in the ſummer and t 
winter ſolſtice, and in the equinoxes ; marks which the 1 
Spaniards deſtroyed, as being monuments; of Indian ſu- 4 
perſtition. It has been afſerted, that the race of the | 
Incas was whiter than the natives of the country, and | 
that ſeveral of the royal family had beards; but it is a 
known fact, that there are certain features, whether ill - \ 
formed or irregular; that are preſerved in ſome families, 
though they do not conſtantly paſs from generation to 
generation. And, laſtly, it bas been ſaid, that it was 4 
vn tradition generally diffuſed throughout Peru, and i | 
handed down from age to age, that there, would one , 
day arrive by ſea, men with beards, and. of. ſuch ſupe- : | 
| 
| 


riority in arms, that nothing could, reſiſt them. 
If any of our readers ſhould be diſpoſed to adopt 
this opinion, they muſt neceſſarily allow,. that there muſt JF] 
have elapſed a conſiderable ſpace of time between the A 
ſhipwreck, and the foundation of the Peruvian empire, | 
Without ſuppoſing this immenſe interval, would not the 
legiſlator have given the ſavages, whom he collected to- 1! 
pethey, ſame. notion of writing, though he ſhould not | 
imſelf have been able to read? Would he not have 
taught them ſeveral of our arts and methods of doing: | 
things? Would he not have inſtructed them in certain I | 
tenets of his religion? Either it was not an European | 
who founded the throne of the Incas, or we. muſt ne- ts 
ceſſarily believe, that the veſſel of his. anceſtors was { | 
wrecked on the coaſts. of America, at an zra ſo remote, T1 


that the ſucceeding generations, muſt have forgotten al 
the cuſtoms, of the — from whence they ſprang, 

It was on an hilly country that Manco at firſt eſta» 
bliſhed his dominion. Perhaps, the people he found 
there were leſs barbarous, better diſpoſed to receive in- 
ſtruction, and had already begun to be civilized. It is 
far from being improbable, that ſocicty, forms much | 
mare ſlowly, in countries that are fruitful, and abounds? 1 
Dol f +> Y wg * 1 
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g in vegetables, than in thoſe to which nature has 
been lefs bountiful: It is the want men have of afhift. 


ance from each other, that more ſtrongly induces them 
to unite in ſociety i and this reciprocal dependence is 
more ſenſibly felt on barren mountains, than in fruitful: 
lains. 
The two legilators declared themſelves the children ur, 
of the ſun. 2 ndoubtedly they thought that this pre- L 
ice would animate the Peruvians, elevate their cou- ug 
rage, and inſpire them with a greater attachment to- e 
their country, and more ſubmiſſion to the laws. Was 
this fiction more abſurd, than thoſe which have been ſo NV. 
warmly embraced by ſome celebrated nations, which cou 
fill are our guides and our models? 
By the aid of this deceit, the empire of the Incas had. £ 
flouriſhed under eleven ſovereigus, who were all prudent, WP 
humane, and juſt, when the emperor Huana Capac ſeized mer 
upon Quito. In order to ſecure the poſſeſſion of it, he met 
married the only heireſs of the dethroned king, from % 
whom he had a fon, named Atabalipa. This young gers 
rince, after the death of his father, demanded the in- ther, 
| 138 of his mother. His elder brother, Huaſcar, as 
refuſed to put him in poſſeſſion of it; on which they had Vin 
rreecourſe to arms. The moſt ambitious of the two bro- his 
i!  thers'was beaten, taken priſoner, and ſhut up in Cuſco, . 
| where he was afterwards ſtrangled. His happy rival, 
now elated above his warmeſt err in: him: 
ſelf maſter of all the provinces. © 
Theſe troubles, which, for the firſt time; had agi- 
Y tated Peru, were not entirely appeaſed, when the Spa- 
niards landed in the empire. hoſe people, willing 
| to appeaſe the ſun, who they believed was incenſed a- 
gainſt them, loaded theſe ſtrangers with preſents, ſhew- 
ed them the kindeſt offices, bas manifeſted a reſpect for 
them which bordered on adoration. In that confuſion, 
| in which the whole kingdom was ſtill involved, nobody 
thought of oppoſing Pizarro's march, who arrived, with- 
ff out the leaſt obſtruction, at the palace of Caxamalca. 
| He was but juſt arrived, when he received from Ataba- 
 Vipa, who was not far diſtant; fruits, corn, emeralds, . 
| and ſeveral vaſes of gold and filver., The bee 
* court gave to his brother Fernando, corre- 
| ſponded: 
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nded with theſe advances. They were praſuſe in 


ft. civilities, and laviſhed treaſures and marks of diſtine - 
tion upon him. "The emperor, however, did not con- 
js ceal his defire that the Spaniards would quit his pro- 
ful: vinces; and he publicly declared, that he would go the 

next morning, to eoncert with their chief, proper mea- 
en WM fires for their retreat. e 
To prepare for battle, without fuffering the leaſt de- 


1 fign of hoſtility to be perceived, was the only diſpoſi- 
to. tion that Pizarro made for the reception of the prince. 
as He planted his cavalry in the gardens of the palace, 


ſo. here they could not be ſeen : the infantry was in the 

ch court, and his artillery was pointed towards the gate 
where the emperor was to enter.” ! 10 

40. Atabalipa came, without ſuſpicion, to the place ap- 


pointed. He was attended by about fifteen thouſand 


2 men. He was carried on a throne of gold, and that: 
he metal glittered in the arms of his troops. He turned 
m | to his principal officers, and ſaid to them, Theſe ftran- 
ng E are the meſſengers of the gods : be careful of offending 
them. They were now pretty near the palace, whi 
was occupied by Pizarre, when a Dominican, named, 


o, | *oppcd him in. his march, and, by his interpreter, made 
il, lim a long ſpecch, in which he expounded to him the 
Chriſtian religion, preſſed liim to embrace this mode df 
worſhip,, and propoſed to him to ſubmit to the king of 
Spain, to whom the Pope had given Peru. 

The emperor, who had heard him with a great deal 
af patience, replied, I am very wg to be the friend 
of the king of Spain, but not his vaſſal; the Pope mulb 
ſurely be à very extraordinary man, to give ſo liberally 
what, does not belong to him. I ſhall not change my 
religion for another; and, if the Chriſtians — a 
God who died upan a croſs, I worſhip the Sun, | who. 
never dies. He then aſked Vincent, where he learnt all 
that he had jult ſaid of God and the creation. In this: 
book, replied the monk, preſenting, at the ſame time, 
his breviary to the emperor. Atabalipa took the book, 
examined it on all ſides, fell a laughing, and, throwing: 
away the breviary, added, This book tells me nothing of: 


Vincent de Valrerdo, with a erucifix in one hand, and. 
os his breviary in the other, came up to the emperor. He 
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_ all this. Vincent then turned towards the Spaniards, 
vengrance. Chriſtians, do you not ſee boau he deſpiſes the 


returned from this atrocious butchery, they paſſed the gle 
_ debauchery. 


braced the Chriſtian 


— ae 


rants. 


erying out with all his might, Fengeance, my friends, 


g? Kill theſe dogs, aubo trample under foot the law of 
n + 29] 


The Spaniards, who probably had, with difficulty, 
reſtrained that fury, and that thirſt of blood, with which 
the ſight of the gold and of the infidels had 1nſpired 
them, inſtantly obeyed the dominican. Let the reader 
judge of the impreſſion that muſt have been made on 
the Peruvians, by the fight of'the horſes who trampled 
upon them, and by the noiſe and effect of the cannon 
and muſketry which beat them down. Theſe wretches 


fled with ſuch precipitation, that they fell one upon an- — 
other. A dreadful flaughter was made of them. Pi- exe 
. zarro himſelf advanced towards the emperor, made his j 


infantry put to the ſword all that ſurrounded his throne, ¶ 1 - 
took the monarch priſoner, and purſued, all the reſt of 

the day, thoſe who had eſcaped. the ſword of his ſol- m 
diers. A multitude of princes, of the race of the In- 
cas, the miniſters, the flower of the nobility, all that _: 5 
compoſed the court of Atabalipa, were maſſacred. They 
did not even ſpare that prodigious crowd of women, 


old men, and children, who were come from all parts, Pe: 


to fee their emperor and the Spaniards. Whilſt this 
carhage continued, Vincent ceaſed not to animate the | 
aſſaffins, who were tired with ſlaughter, exhorting them 
to uſe, not the edge, but the point of their ſwords, in 
order to inflict deeper wounds, When the Spaniards 


night in drunkenneſs, dancing, and all the exceſſes of 


In the mean-time, Pizarro's thonghts were engaged dei 
in contriring how he ſhould get rid of his priſoner. gr 
Vincent ſaid, that he was an hardened prince, that H. 
ought to be treated like Pharaoh. There was, in the dic 
train of the Spaniſh 128 an Indian who had em- of 

aith. His name was Philipillo, 


and he was employed as interpreter. They pitched pl 
upon him to frame an accuſation | againſt the emperor, a 
for . to raiſe his ſubjects againſt the ty- I no 


this ſole depoſition, Atabalipa was con- 
demned. 
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ards demned to death. They had the effrontery to try him 
' with all the forms; and this atrocious farce was follows 
cn „ed with thoſe horrid conſeq) es, that wuſt ily 
be expected from it. | "my flax 

After this juridical aſſaſſi 


(38.13% vu £13] 3 
nation, Pizarro penetrated 


nick bim its gates, and offered him more treaſures, than 
1 4 there perhaps were in all Europe, before the diſcovery 
a of the new world. Theſe treaſures. became the ſpoil of 
Adder two hundred Spaniards, who, though in poſſeſſion of 
oy ſuch immenſe-riches, ſought for more, impelled by that 
Pisa thirſt of gold, which increaſes in proportion as it is 
1 gratified. Temples and private houſes were ſtrippeds 
nes from one end of the kingdom to the other. The Pe- 
„ ruvians were oppreſſed in all parts, and rapes committed 
bis every where on their wives and daughters. 
$408 The people, driven to deſperation, took up arms, and 
laid fiege at once to Cuſco and Lima; but theſe unhap- 
IA bY; wretches, in ſeveral] . were not able to 
I kill more than 6x hundred of their enemies; who, con- 
2 t'nually receiving freſh ſupplies, were at laſt univerſally 
char victorious. In a little time, the Spaniards in Peru a- 


12> WW without reckoning pikemen, archers, and cavalry, The 


th rants choſe to impoſe on them. 64 1 64 
So remarkable a revolution hath been a ſubject of a- 


em mazement to all nations. Peru is a country very diffi- 


2 Wl cult of acceſs, where one muſt continually climb-moun- 


** files. One is there obliged to be inceſſantly paſſing and 
128 repaſſing torrents and rivers, the banks of which are 
ed always ſteep. Four or five thouſand men, with a mo- 
8 derate ſhare of courage and underſtanding, would de- 
er. aroy the moſt numerous and beſt! diſciplined armies. 
How. could it then poſſibly happen, that a whole: nation 
did not even attempt to diſpute a country, the nature 
1 of which was ſo well known to them, againſt a few 
101 plunderers, who had not the leaſt idea of it? 
The reaſon is, becauſe fear is the child of ignorance 
iy. and amazement; becauſe a diforderly multitude can dg 
nothing again a ſmall number of diſciplined forces; 
1 N 2 | and. 


* , * 


into the inland parts of the empire. Cuſco opened to 


hey mounted to the number of three thouſand muſſceteers, 


rte, Peruvians were obliged to ſubmit 29 any-yoke the wy 


tains, and perpetually march in narrow paſles and de- 
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and becauſe courage unarmed, cannot reſiſt cannon ſhot. 
Thus, without having recourſe to that vain prophecy, 
which proclaimed the Spaniards as the avengers of the 
Peru muſt neceſſarily have been fubdued, even 

Tough the domeſtic diſſenfions, with which it was then 
agitated, had not facilitated their ſubjection. 
The empire which now received the Spaniſh yoke, 
had been governed for four centuries, or perhaps more, 
by a race of conquerors, who appeared to have con- 
gtered only for the happineſs of the human ſpecies. 
They deſcended from a legiflator, who could not per- 
haps have been paralleled in hiſtory, if Confucius had 
not had one advantage over him, that of having no oc- 
taſion to recur to ſuperſtition, to inſure: allegiance and 
obedience to his laws. | 25 1 

Manco-Capac, who collected together the ſavages of 
Peru, that were ſcattered among the foreſts, ſtyled him- 
ſelf the offspring of the ſun, who was ſent by his father 
te teach men to be good and happy. He perſuaded a 
great number of ' ſavages to adhere to him; and he 

ounded the city of Cuſco. © 931 

He taught his new ſubjects td cultivate the ground, 
to ſow-corn and pulſe, to wear clothes, and build houſes. 
His wife taught the Indian women to ſpin, to ſmooth 
cotton and wools ; and inſtructed them in all the exer- 
ciſes ſuitable to their ſex, and in all the arts of do- 
meſtic n my. $387 85 
He told them, that they muſt worſhip the ſun; he 
built temples to this luminary, and aboliſhed human ſa- 
crifices, and even thoſe of animals. His deſcendents 
were the only prieſts of his nation. | 

To a religion, replete with humanity, were joined 
parental laws. A moſt wiſe inftitution enjoined, that a 
young man, who ſhould commit à fault, ſhould be 
ſlightly puniſhed ; but that his father ſhould be reſpon- 
fible for him. Thus it was, that ſound morals were al- 
ways inculcated by a good education . zan K 


Fiſhing, which eauld not be conſiderable in a country where 
there are more torrents than rivers, was, as it ought to be every 
2 common right. Though the chace was in the ſame ſitu · 
_ was, however, ſuzjected to many formalities. pes +5 
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Polygamy was prohibited; and adultery in both ſexes 
puniſhed. No one was allowed to have concubines but 
the emperor ; becauſe the race of the ſun could not be 
too much multiplied. Theſe concubines were ſelected 
from among the virgins conſecrated to the temple. _ 

Idleneſs was puniſhed as the ſource of wickedneſs, 
and therefore as the greateſt of crimes. Thoſe whom 
age and debility incapacitated for labour, were main- 
tained at the public charge; but on condition, that they 
ſhould preſerve the lands that are ſown, from the devaſ- 
tation of birds. Every one was obliged to make his 
own ſhoes, manage his own houſe, and conſtruct his 
plough. Women made the apparel, and every ſingle 
Family knew how to ſupply its own wants. 

The Peruvians were enjoined to love one another; and 
every circumſtance led them to it. Thoſe common la- 
bours, which were always enlivened by agreeable ſongs; 
the object itſelf of theſe labours, which was to aſſiſt e- 
very one who had occaſion for their ſuccour ; that ap- 
pare] that was made by young women devoted to the 
worſhip of the ſun, and diſtributed by the emperor's of- 
ficers to the poor, to the aged, and to orphans ; the u- 
nion which muſt reign in thoſe decurtes, where every 
one was mutually infSired with areſpect for the laws, and 
with the love of virtue, becauſe the pumſhments that 
were inflicted for the faults of one individual, fell on the 
whole body; that cuſtom of regarding each other as 
members of one ſingle family, which was the empire: 
all theſe manners maintained among the Peruvians con- 
cord, benevolence, patriotiſm, and a certain public fpi- 
rit; and contributed. as much as poſſible to ſubſtitute * 
the moſt ſublime and amiable virtues, in hen of perſon- 
al intereft, of the ſpirit of property, and of the uſual 
incentives employed by other legiſlators, | 
Vor. III. Theſe 


vince was divided into diſtrifts, through which, all the inhabitants, 
ina body, traverſed ſucceſſively once a year. The game which they 
caught, was equally divided among all the citizens, who prepared 
it in ſuch a manner, as that it might keep, and ſerve them fot 
victuals during the year. Every perſon whatever, without diſtinc- 
tion of rank, was prohibited from hunting at any other time, leſt 
this exerciſe, which is ſo very enticing, ſhould make them negle@ 
more neceſſary occupatious. . 
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Theſe virtues were rewarded with marks of diſtinc- 
tion, as much as if they had been ſervices rendered to 
the country. Thoſe who had ſignalized themſelves by 
an exemplary conduct, or by any diſtinguiſhed actions 
of utility to the public good, wore, as a mark of deco- 
ration, clothes wrought by the family of the Incas, It 
is very probable, that thoſe ſtatues which the Spaniards 
-pretended that they found in the temples of the ſun, 
and which they took for idols, were the ſtatues of men, 
who, by the greatneſs of their talents, or by a life re; 
plete with illuſtrious actions, had merited the homage 
or love of their fellow-citizens. 
Such great men were alfo the cuſtomary ſubjects of 
poems compoſed by the family of the Incas for the in- 
ſtruction of the people. 2 
There was another ſpecies of poetry conducive to 
morality. At Cuſco, and in all the other towns of 
Peru, tragedies and comedies were repreſented. The 
firſt were leſſons of duty to the prieſts, warriors, judges, 
and people of diſtinction, and were held up to them as 
models of public virtue. Comedies ferved for inſtruc- 
tion to perſons of inferior rank, and taught them the 
exerciſe of private virtues, and even of domeſtic œcono- 
my. 7 | 
The whole ſtate was diſtributed into decuries, with 
an officer that was appointed to ſuperintend ten families 
that were intruſted to him. A ſuperior officer had the 
ſame inſpection over fifty families, others over an hun- 
dred, five hundred, and a thouſand. | 
The decurions, and the other ſuperintending officers, 
up to the ſuperintendant of a thoutand, were obliged to 
ive an account to the latter, of all actions, whether 
good or bad, to ſolicit puniſhments and rewards for 
each, and to give information, if there was any want 
of proviſions, clothes, and corn for the year. The fu- 
perintendant of a thouſand made his report to the mi- 
niſter of the Inca. | 
All the laws were ſevere ; but this ſeverity was at- 
tended only with good effects. The Peruvians were 
ſtrangers to crimes. All their laws were reputed to 
come to them from the ſun, which threw light upon 
their actions. Thus, the violation of a law 2 a 
EINE ſacrilege. 
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ſacrilege. They even went, of their own accord, to re- 
yeal their- moſt ſecret faults, and ta ſolicit permiſſion 
to expiate them. They told the Spaniards, that there 
never had been one man of the family of the Incas, that 
had deſerved puniſhment. 

The lands of the kingdom, that were ſuſceptible of 
eultivation, were divided into three parts, one appropri- 
ated to the ſun, another to the Inca, and the third to 
the people. The firſt were cultivated in common, as 
were likewiſe the lands of orphans, widows,. old men, 
the infirm, and the ſoldiers who were with the army. 
Theſe were cultivated. immediately after the lands ap- 
propriated to the ſun, and before thoſe of the emperor. 


The time for this duty was announced by feſtivals : it. 


was begun and continued with the ſound of muſical in- 
ſtruments, and the chanting of hymns. 

The emperor levied no tribute, and exacted nothing 
from his ſubjects, but the cultivation of his lands; the 
whole produce of which, being depoſited in public ma- 
gazines, was ſufficient for all the expences of the em- 
men: ©. of 454% 48 | f 
The lands dedicated to the ſun, provided for the 
maintenance of the prieſts, and for the expence of con- 
ſecrating thoſe magnificent temples, — inſide was 
incruſted with gold, and whoſe roofs were of filver. 

With regard to the lands that were in the hands of 
individuals, they were neither hereditary, nor even e- 
ſtates for life: the diviſion of them was continually va- 
rying, and was regulated with ſtrict equity, according 
to the number of heads which compoſed each family. 
There was no other wealth, but what aroſe from the 


produce of the fields, the temporary enjoyment of which 


was all that was ee by the ſtate. ̃ 
This cuſtom of moveable poſſeſſions, has been univer- 
ſally cenſured by intelligent people. It has been their 


e opinion, that a nation would never riſe to any 


rength, and to any greatneſs, but by fixed, and even 
hereditary property. If it were not for the firſt of theſe 
means, we ſhould ſee on the globe, only wandering and 
naked ſavages, wretched by ſubſiſting on ſuch fruits and 
vegetables, as are the ſole and ſcanty production of 
ride nature. If it were not for the ſecond, every indi- 
| B 2 vidual 
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vidual would live only for himſelf z mankind would be 
deprived of every permanent advantage that paternal 
uffection, the love of a family name, and the inexpreſ- 
fible- conſciouſneſs that we feel in benefiting poſterity, 
urge us to purſue. The ſyſtem of ſome bold ſpecula- 
tiſts, who have regarded property, and particularly that 
ſpecies of it which is hereditary, as an uſurpation of 
certain members of ſociety over others, is refuted by the 
fate of all thoſe inſtitutions, where their principles have 
been reduced to practice. They have all miſerably pe- 
riſhed, after having languiſhed for ſome time in a ſtate 
of depopulation and anarchy. Peru alone hath proſper- 

ed on fo uncertain a baſis. | 
The reaſon probably is, that the Incas, not knowing 
the uſe of impoſts, and having only the commoditres of 
nature to ſupply the neceſſities of government, mult hare 
been obliged to ſtudy how to multiply them. They 
were ſeconded in the execution of this proje& by their 
miniſters, by inferior officers, and by the ſoldiers them- 
felves, who received nothing but the fruits of the earth 
for their ſubſiſtence and the ſupport of their rank. 
Hence ſo much ſolicitude to augment them, This at- 
tention might have for its principal object, the intro- 
duction of plants into the lands of their ſovereign : but 
his patrimony was ſo mixed and confounded with that 
of his ſubjects, that it was not poſſible to fertilize the 
one, without fertilizing the other. The people, encou- 
raged by theſe advantages, which left little ſcope to 
their induſtry, applied themſelves to labours, which the 
nature of their ſoil, of their climate, and of their con- 
ſumptions, rendered very eaſy. But notwithſtanding all 
theſe advantages, notwithſtanding the ever active vigi- 
Jance of the magiſtrate; — the certainty, 
that they ſhould never ſee their harveſts ravaged by a 
reſtleſs neighbour ; the Peruvians never raiſed themſelyes 
above the mere neceſſaries of life. We may venture to 
aſſert, that they would have acquired the means of di- 
verſifying and extending their enjoy ments, if their talents 
had been excited by the introduction of rented, trans- 
ferable, and hereditary property. þ 
The Peruvians, though at the very ſource of gold 
and filver, knew not the uſe of coin. They had nei4 
| Leng. they 
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ther commerce nor luxury ; and the more minute arts, 
which owe their exiſtence to the immediate wants of ſo- 
cial life, were in a very imperfe& ſtate among 'them. 
They had not even hieroglyphics, which among all na- 
tions were the firſt eſſays towards writing; and their 
quippor, which ſupplied the place of writing among them, 
were not ſo good as the hieroglyphics of the Me- 
xicans, nor even as thoſe of the Iroquois, 

But the Peruvians being without property, without 
trade, and almoſt without the relation of mauual inte- 
reſt, and governed by maſters, whoſe will tramed all 
thoſe tranſitary laws which regulated their manners, 
had ſcarcely any occaſion for writing. All their ſcien- 
ces conſiſted in memory, and all their aris in example. 
They learnt their religion and their hiſtory by ſongs, 


and their duties and profeſſions by labour and imita- 


tion. | 
Their legiſlation was undoubtedly very imperfe& 
and limited, ſince it fuppoſed the prince always juſt 
and infallible, and the magiſtrates as perfect as the 
prince. Among a civilized people, who had. not: the. 
art of writing, the laws muſt have been fatal, when 
their manners did not determine the application and uſe 
of them; when, not only the monarch, but his. offi. 
cers, a ſuperintendant. af ten, of an hundred, of a 
thouſand, might change at his pleaſure the deſtination. 
of puniſhments and rewards. Among. ſuch a people, 
the wiſeſt laws being deſtitute of all preciſion and ſta- 
bility, muſt inſenſibly change, nor would there remain 
a poſſibility of bringing them back to their primitive 
character. oy 

The counterbalance of theſe dangers was found in 
their abſolute ignorance of gold and ſilver coin; an ig- 
norance, which, in a Peruvian defpot, rendered the fa- 
tal phrenzy of amaſſing: riches. impoſſible. It was found: 
in the conſtitution. of the empire, which had. determin- 
ed the amount of the ſovereign's revenue,, by determin- 
ing the portion of lands. which belonged to him. It 
was found in the extremely ſmall number and moderate 
nature of their wants, which being eaſily gratified, ren» 
dered the people happy and attached to the government: 
It was found in the influence of their religious opinions, 
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which made the obſervation of the laws a matter of con- 
feience. Thus, was the deſpotiſm of the Incas founded 
on a mutual confidence between the ſovereign and the 
people; a confidence, which reſulted from the beneſi- 
cence of the prince, from the conſtant protection he 

nted to all his ſubjects, and from the evident intereſt 
they had in preſerving their obedience to him. 

A ſcepticiſm, which hath ſucceeded to a blind eredu- 
lity, and hath been ſometimes carried to unjuſtifiable 
lengths, JAfth for ſome time endeavoured to throw a 
cloud over what has been juſt related of the laws, man- 
ners, and happineſs of ancient Peru. Some philoſo- 
phers have conſidered this picture as chimerical, and 
formed only by the naturally romantic imagination-of a 
few Spaniards. But among the deſtroyers. of this diſ- 
tinguithed part of the new world, was there a ſingle 
ruffian capable of inventing a fable ſo conſiſtent in alt 
its parts? Was there any among them humane enough 
to wiſh to do it, if he had been capable of the taſk ? 
Would he not have been reſtrained by the fear of aug- 
menting that hatred, which ſo many devaſtations had 
Brought on his country throughout the wholk world? 
Would not the fable have been contradicted by a mul- 
titude of witneſſes, who would have ſeen the contrary 
of what was publiſhed with ſo much pomp ? The un- 
animous teſtimony of contemporary writers, and of 
their immediate ſucceſſors, ought to be regarded as. the 
ſtrongeſt hiſtorical demonſtration that can poſſibly be 
defired. | | 3; 

The cafe is not the ſame with regard to thoſe exagge- 
rated relations, which the conquerors of Peru publiſed 
eoncerning the grandeur and magnificence of the monu- 
ments of all kinds that they found there. The defire 
of adding greater ſplendor to the glory of their triumphs, 
might perhaps blind them. Perhaps, without being 
convinced themſelves, they ſtudied to impoſe on their 
own country and on foreign nations. The firſt teſti- 
monies, and thoſe even were contradictory, have been 
3nvalidated by ſueceeding accounts, and at laſt totally 
deſtroyed, when intelligent perſons travelled in this ce- 
lebrated part of the new hemiſphere. 1 

| 3 | We 
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We muſt therefore conſider as fabulous, the report of 
that er ee multitude of towas built with ſo much 
labour and expence. If there were ſo many ſuperb ei- 
ties in Peru, why do none exiſt, except Cuſco and Qui- 
to, but thoſe the conqueror baile ? ? Whence comes it, 
that we do not find even the ruins of any of thoſe, 
of which ſuch pompous deſcriptions have been publiſh- 
ed ? 

We muſt confider as fabulous, the account of thoſe 
majeſtic palaces deſtined for the accommodation of the 
Incas, in the place of their reſidence, and in their tra- 
vels. The royal manfions which are fo much boaited 
of, were nothing but flints placed one upon another, 
and covered with a reddiſh clay. 

We mult confider as fabulous, the relation of thoſe: 
fortified places, which defended the frontiers of the em- 
pire. Would it have been conquered in fo ſhort a time, 
if it had been furniſhed with ſuch conſiderable means of 
defence? M. de la Condamine, who viſited, with that 
ſcrupulous attention that diſtinguiſhes him, the fort of 
Cannar, which is the beſt preſerved, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable, next to that of Cuſco, found it to be of very 
ſmall extent, and only ten feet high. A people, who 
knew not the ufe of pullies, could hardly raiſe their 
buildings higher. They have not leſs exaggerated the 
hze of the ſtones, that were employed in building their 
fortreſſes. After the moſt careful examination, there 
was not found any one of à fize greater than common. 
When. they wanted to tranſport theſe maſſes, they faſt- 
ened cords to them, anda number of men, puſhed, drew, 
and rolled the weight along. A nation which had 
made ſo little pro refs in mechanics, could not execute 
any extenſive nu 

We muſt confider as fabulous, the hiſtory of thoſe 
reſervoirs, and aqueducts, that are worthy, fay tbey, 
of the ancient Romans. Neither of them were ever to 


befound in Peru, unleſs we chooſe to honour with theſe 

magnificent names, certain trenches that were made, 
wherever there was an opportunity, on the dechvity of 
hills, to collect rain or 4pring water, and conduct it 
it into the fields and vallies 


We 
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. thoſe ſuperb roads, which rendered the communication 


the moſt beautiful monument of Peru, was entirely de- 


| Laid of thoſe bridges, which are ſo much boaſted of, 


in his paſſage by a great number of torrents he met 


theſe, they extended from one bank to the other, a long 


build, have not failed to adopt ſo marvellous. an inven» 


ticular event. 


* 


We muſt alſo conſider as fabulous, the diſplay of 


ſo eaſy. The great roads of Peru were nothing. elle 
but two rows of ſtakes diſpoſed in a line, and intended 
for no other purpoſe, but to point out the way to 
travellers. There was no road of any conſequence, 
except that which bore the name of the Incas, and 
which traverſed the whole empire. This, which was 


ſtroyed during the Evil wars of the conquerors. 
We muſt alſo conſider as fabulous, what has been 


How could the Peruvians raiſe ſtone bridges, who were 
ignorant of the method of conſtructing arches ? But 
had they known this art, would not their want of lime 
have rendered it almoſt impracticable? It is certain, 
however, that the traveller was every moment ſtopped 


with among the mountains. To enable him, to paſs 


cord of ofier, on which {lid a baſket, that held at mo 
four men. The number of cords was afterwards. mul- 
tiplied, and they fixed hurdles upon them, by which 
apr number of people crofled. at the ſame time, 
e Spaniards, who ſeem born to deſtroy, and not to 


tion. 1 1081 | 

We muſt alſo conſider as fabulous, what hath been 
written on the ſignification of guippos. Theſe were, 
ſay the Spaniards, regiſters made of cords, in which, 
by means of 1 and different colours, they 
expreſſed every thing they wiſhed. The remembrance 
of any eſſential points of hiſtory, manners, and, cere- 
monies, was perpetuated by knots ; and ſmall, ſtrings, 
tied to the principal cords, recalled to their minds, cir- 
cumſtances of leſs importance.  'Thefe memoirs. were 
depoſited in the cuſtody of officers: appointed. by public 
authority; and an entire confidence was placed in their 
integrity. In reality, theſe fingular anvals* exhibited 
no regular narrative, ,and could only ſerve for. certain 
calculations, or for preſerving the memory of ſome par- 


The 
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The Spaniards deferve not more credit, when they 
tell us of thoſe baths that were made of ſilver and gold, 
as well as the pipes that ſupplied them; of thoſe gar- 


-nded dens full of trees, whoſe flowers were of filver, and the 
y "to if: uit gold, and where, the eye being deceived, miſtogk 
once art for nature; of thoſe fields of maize, the ftems of 
and which were of filver, and the ears of gold; of thoſe 
* baſſo-relievos, in which the herbs and plasts were ſo 
de. admirably exhibited, that whoever ſaw, was tempted 


to gather them; of thoſe dreſſes, covered over with 


becn grains of gold, more delicate than the feed of pearl, 
1 of. End the workmanſhip of which, the ableſt goldſmiths in 
were korope could not have equalled. We ſhall not fay, 
But that theſe works were not worthy to be preſerved, be- 


cauſe they never had an exiſtence. If the Greek ſtatu- 


tam aries, in their compoſitions, had only employed. preci- 
pped BW ons metals, it is probable, that few of the capital pro- 
met ¶ ¶ auctions of Greece would have reached us. But if we 


may judge of what hath periſhed, by what ſtill remains, 
aß we may be certain, that the Peruvians had made no progreſe 
in the art of deſigning. The vaſes which have eſcaped 
the ravages of time, wall ſerve as a fignal proof of the 
hich induſtry of the Indians to ſupply their want of iron 
me, tools; but they will never be monuments of their 
t to Hnius. Several figures of animals, and of inſects in 
ene maſfive gold, which were long preſerved in the treaſure 
of Quito, were not more perfect. We cannot any 
been longer judge of them; for they were melted: down in 
ere 74, in order to furniſh ſuecours for Carthagena, that 
nich, Iwas then deſieged by the Engliſh 5 and there was not 
they Found in all Peru, a Spaniard curious enough to pur- 
ance chaſe a fingle piece at the bare weight. £ a 
ere- From what has been ſaid, it appears clearly, that the 
ugs, Pcruvians had made ſcarcely any advances in the ab- 
Sire firact ſciences; they even wanted words to expreſs 
were moral or metaphyſical ideas. Moſt of the ſciences de- 
iblic pend on the progreſs of the arts, and theſe on accidents 
heir N which do not occur naturally, but in a courſe of ſeve- 
ited ral centuries, and of which the greateſt part are loſt to 
tain people who bave no intercourſe with enlightened nations. 
pare If we reduce all theſe accounts to the fimple truth, 
we ſhall find, that the Peruvians had arrived at the 5 : 


* 


Fill 
| 
| 
. 


ſupported by poles, like the tents of our armies. The 


% 
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of fuſing gold and ſilver; that they even poſſeſſed the 
ſecret, which is loſt in Europe, of giving copper a tem. 
per like to that we give to ſteel ; but that, though 
they were acquainted with iron, they had never arrived 
at the knowledge of forging that metal, which is the 
very foundation of all arts. They never conceived the 
idea of burning bricks or tiles, the materials of which 
they had always at hand. They executed, however 
things leſs commodious, and more difficult. The vie 
of torrents, which they ſaw hollowing out beds for 
themſelves in rocks, probably gave them the idea 
cutting ſtones. With hatchets of flint, and inceflant 
friction, they contrived to ſquare, to make them an: 
ſwer to each other, to give them the ſame height, ant 
to join them without cement. Unhappily the: inſtru. 
ments had not the ſame effect on wood, as they had 
upon ſtone. Thus it happened, that the ſame men who 
ſhaped granite, and who drilled the emerald, never kney 
how to join timber by mortiſes, tenons, and pins; 
it was faſtened to the walls only by ruſhes. The mol 
remarkable buildings had only a covering of {traw, 


had only one floor, had no light but by. the entrance, 
and conſiſted only of detached apartments, that had as 
communication with each other. AE 
But whatever were the arts which the Spayiards found 
in the country of the Incas, they could not ſecure th: 
empire from the ſway of its conquerors. A moment 0 


co 
reſiſtance longer, and, perhaps, the Peruvians had bee th 
free. The conquerors had differences to ſettle among IT. 
themſelves, which did not admit of a diviſion of theif fai 
forces. 5 
3 The firſt intelligence of Pizarro's ſue de 
Civil 1 of ceſs, had ng 2 reached Panama, bu vr 
the Spaniards A] ee e . en 1 
after then., Almagro, his principal aſſociate, ſet ou do 
conqueſt of with the utmoſt expedition, with ne ß we 
2 adventurers, to ſhare the treaſures, land ſit 
and government of Peru. There was uM gr 
this claim an equity, which the author of the diſcoveriſ rei 
was not diſpoſed to perceive. From that time, jealouſ to 
and hatred took poſſeſſion of all their hearts. Ther his 
were two chiefs, two parties, and two armies,. andi cor 


ſoo! 


N 
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bon after, by means of a forced accommodation, two I 
governments. | | 


VII. 
ed the 


a tem. 


hough From the colliſion of theſe factions, neceſſarily re- 
arrived aulted troubles of a new kind. Civil wars commonly 


is the 
ed the 
which 
we ven 
e view 


ds for 


dea « 


ceſſant 


vriginate from tyranny and anarchy. A power with» 
put limits, and a hberty without reſtraint, muſt pro- 
Juce the ſame conſequences. The magiſtrate looks up- 
on the people only as ſo many rebels to his authority, 
and the people, in their turn, only conſider him as an 

ſurper. Reaſon is too weak an inſtrument to ef 
claims ſo repugnant to each other. The decifion of 
rights is referred to the ſword ; and he that has the 


2m an longeſt ſword, is found to have the beſt cauſe. — 

t, and Though the intereſts, which divided the Spaniards 
inſtru- in Peru, were not of this importance, yet they were 
y had attended with the ſame, if not greater exceſſes. Al- 


n who magro and his adherents, had paſſed the ſea for no o- 


r knew ther purpoſe, than to enrich themſelves with the gold 
pins of the country. Of this they had leſs than their op- 
mol ponents; and they wanted to wreſt it from them by the 
ſtrauß ſword. Whether Pizarro thought his preſence neceſ- 


They 
rance, 


ad ng 


ſary elſewhere, or whether, as he himſelf ſaid, he felt 
a reluctance in fighting 5 his old friend, he com- 
mitted to his brother Fernando, the charge of con- 
quering him. His hopes were not diſappointed. Al- 
magro was defeated, and made prifoner, on the banks 
of the Apurimac, on the 6th of April 1538. The 


found 
re the 


ent oi conqueror, who had private revenge to gratify, judged, 

I been that the author of theſe diſturbances ought not to live. 

mon; This great ſacrifice he offered up, for the ſake, as he 
rhei laid, of the public tranquillity. 


The partiſans of Almagro, being diſperſed by the 


s ſuc death of their chief, conducted themſelves with great 
ay bu prudence aud cireumſpection. The abſence of Fernan- 
et 0108 do, who was gone to Europe, either. to ſolicit a re- 
nen 


2 ward, or to juſtify his ſeverity, according to the diſpo- 
ands, 
vas it 
over) 
ouſ 
Ther 
and 

ſoo! 


ſitions he ſhould find predominant at the court of Ma- 
drid, appeared to have exſtinguiſned in their boſom all 
reſentment. They ſeemed to ſtudy nothing, but how 
to obtain the good - will of the perſon, who had it in 
his power to diſpenſe favours to all. By means of the 
confidence which they had the happineſs to 8 

| they 


to each other, and found a centre of communication in 


he ſon of a man, whoſe loſs they had never ceaſed ty 


und unanimouſly decreed among them.” Tr 


, 


centre of a town that he had founded, and whoſe inha- ] 


zn the ſquares, was looked upon as an enemy, and put 


humanly proſcribed. The antient magiſtrates were de- 
poſed. The troops were put under the command of 
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they lived without moleſtation, inſenſibly drew nearg 


— 


» The death of Francis Pizarro, was ſolemaly 


On the day fixed, which was in the month of Tune 
1541, the conſpirators, at mid-day, croſſed the ſtreet 
of Lima. 'They had preferred the light of day, to the 
obſcurity of the night, in order, by that means, to pre. 
poſſeſs the multitude in favour of the juſtice of thei; 
projects, or the juſtneſs of their meaſures, and to pfe. 
vent even an idea of an attempt to fruſtrate, them. Their 
ſtratagem ſucceeded ; nobody ſtirred: and the conqueror 
of ſo many vaſt kingdoms, was quietly maſſacred 1n the 
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bitants were compoſed of his creatures, his ſervants, hit 
relations, his friends, or his ſoldiers. Thoſe whom 
they judged moſt likely to revenge his death, were mur. 
dered after him: their fury took a wide range: and e- 
very one who dared to ſhew himſelf in the itreets, and 


2 XY SB '=n 4 @O©t 


— 
=> 


. 2 


to the ſword. Inſtantly, the houſes and temples wert 
filled with ſlaughter, and preſented nothing but man- 

led carcaſes. Avarice, which would not ſee, among 
1 number of the rich, any but the partiſans of the fr 
old government, was ſtill more furious than hatred, and ri 
became more active, more ſuſpicious, and more impla- in 
cable. The image of a place carried by aſſault, by ſe 
barbarous nation, would communicate but an imperfed ee 
idea of that ſpectacle of horror, which theſe ruffian ke 
now exhibited, who wreſted from their accomplices the re 


booty of which they had diſappointed them. gf 


This cruet maſſacre was followed by enormities of an-Wif tic 


other kind. The ſoul of young Almagro ſeems to hate en 


been formed for tyranny. Every one who had been ine 
employment under the adverſary of his family, was in-Wh 0b 


new officers. The royal treaſury, and the wealth « 
thoſe who periſhed, or were abſent, were ſeized upon 
by the uſurper. His accomplices, attached to his for- 
tune, by being partakers of his crimes, were forced to: 


3! i 
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nearer ſu to deſigus, which filled them with 
tion in 8 — who ſuffered their uneaſi · 43 
(ſed u neſs at theſe proceedings to tranſpire, were either put to 
emu 3cath in private, or periſhed on a ſcaffold. During the 
410 confuſion; in which a revolution ſo unexpected had plun · 
June ged Peru, ſeveral Provinces / ſubmitted to this monſter, 
ſtreeu who cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed. gove in the 

to the capital; and he marched into the heart of t e empire, 

o pre. to complete the reduction of every place bez oppoſed, 

F their or heſitated to acknowledge buns)... * 
d pie. A multitude of ruffians joined him in his mach. His 
Theit army-breathed nothing but vEngeaper and , plunder ; e- 
querot very thing, gave way before it. If the, military talents 

in the of the. general, had N the ardour of his troops, 
inha- the war had ended here. wee for Almagro, he 
ts, hi had loft his conductor, John de Herrada. |, His inexpey 
whom rience made him fall into the ſnares that were laid for 

e mur. him by Pedro Alvares, who had put himſelf; zt the head 
and e. of the oppoſite party. He loſt, in 3 un- 

8, and ravel ther plots, chat time, that. he ought: to em · 

ad put ployed in üghtipg. In theſe cir ances, an event 


were 


man- che face of affairs. 
imong The licentiate Vaca di Caſtro, who! had been ſent 
of the from Europe, to try the murderers of old Almagro, ar- 
d, andi rived at Peru. As he was to aſſume the government, 
impla-· ¶ in caſe Pizarro was no more, all who had not ſold them · 

by i ſelves to the tyrant, haſtened to acknowledge him. Un 
perfea i certainty and jealouſy, which had for too long a time 
uffian Wl kept them diſperſed, were no longer an obſtacle to their 
des the reunion... Caſtro, who was as. reſolute; as if be had 

grown grey under a helmet, did not ſuffer. their impa- 

of an- tience to languiſh, but . inſtantly led them againſt the 
o have 


enemy, „The two armies engaged, at Chapas, on He 
16th,of,September 1542, a with inexpr 
obſtinacy. Victory, after. having 1 a long 
kt the eloſe-of the day, decided in favour of 88 
8. ebe the moſt juſt, Thoſe among; che re- 
who were molt; guilty, dreading te languiſh sf 
g e tartures, provoked, the conquerors: to mur 
derthem, eryaog1outz: ike wen an deſpair, I. gs 4 brag 
1 Vault Uther f .. G. ns, „ 7a, 


7 
© 


een 10 
„as in- 
re de- 
ind of 
Ith « 


upon 
is lor. 
ved to 
gire 
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which nobody could have foreſcen, happened to F 


* 


> 


maintenance of ge 


which hath been excited in the ſoul of every indi\ 
_ manifeſts itſelf in his manners. A ſmall number of ci- 
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Killed Pizarro. Their chief was taken priſoner, and 


died on the ſcaffold. 

While theſe ſcenes of horror were tranſacting in A. 
merica, the Spaniards in Europe were employed in find. 
ing out expedients to terminate them ; though no mea- 
ſures had been taken to prevent them. Peru had only 
been ſubjected to the court of Audience at Panama, 
which was at too great a diſtance to ſuperintend the 
order, and had too little influence 
to make its decrees reſpected. A ſupreme tribunal was 
eſtabliſned at Lima, for the diſpenſation of juſtice, which 
was to be inveſted with an authority ſufficient to en- 
force and to reward a due obedience to the laws. Blaſ. 
eo Nunez Vela, who preſided in it as viceroy, arrived 


in 1544, attended by his ſubordinates in office, and 


found every thing in the moſt dreadful diforder. 


+ * We muſt judge of thoſe revolutions which are pro- 
duced by civil wars, by the cauſes from which they 


ſpring. When an abhorrence of tyranny, and the na- 
tural love of liberty ſtimulate a brave people to take up 
arms, if the goodneſs of their caufe crowns them with 
victory, the calm which ſucceeds this tranſitory calami- 
ty, is an zra of the greateſt happineſs. The vigour, 
individual, 


tizens, who have been witneſſes and inftruments of ſuch 
troubles, poſſeſs more moral ſtrength, than the moſt 
populous nations. | Juſtice and power are united: and 
every man is aſtoniſhed to find, that he occupies that 
very place which nature had marked out for him. But 
when civil wars proceed from a corrupt ſource; when 
flaves fight about the choice of a tyrant j when the am- 


bitious contend in order to oppreſs; and robbers quar- 


rel for the ſake of ſpoil ; the peace which - terminate 


theſe horrors, is ſcarcely preferable to the war which 


gave them birth. Criminals aſſume the place of thoſe 


judges who diſgraced them, and become the oraeles of 
thoſe laws which they have inſulted. Men, ruined by 
their extravagancies and debaucheries, inſult, with an 
overbearing pomp, thoſe virtuous citizens, whoſe. pa- 
trimony they have invaded. In this ſtate of utter con- 
fufion, the paſſions only are heard. Avarice ſeeks tt 


Fro 
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ow rich without trouble, vengeance to gratify its re- 
1 without fear, Jicentiouſneſs to throw off eve- 
ry reſtraint, and diſcontent to occaſion a total ſubver- 


oe for, of things. From the 0 of carnage, they 
pen paſs to that of debauchery. The ſacred bed of inno- 
* cence, or of marriage, is 7 with blood, adulte- 
2 ry, and brutal violence. The fury of the multitude a- 
1 the uſes itſelf with deſtroying every thing jt cannot en- 
1ence oy; and thus, in a few hours, periſh the monuments 


of many centuries. 55 

If fatigue, an entire laſſitude, or ſome lucky acci- 
dents, ſuſpend theſe calamities, the habit of wicked- 
neſs, murder, and contempt of laws, which neceffarily 


ob ſubſiſts after ſo many ſtorms, is a leaven ever ready ta 


» and WY icentious ſoldiers without pay, and the people fond of 


novelty, in hopes of a better condition; this ſituation 
of things, and, theſe means of confuſion, are always 
under the management of the firſt factious perſon ho 
knows how to make uſe of them. 


pro- 
they 


le na- 


thy Such was the diſpoſition of the Spaniards in Peru, 
hank when Nunez appeared among them. It was neceſſary 
v that a, change ſhould. take place; that their ferocity 
Bo ſhould be ſoftened ; that the men who had always lived 
of ci. in independence ſhould be curbed ; that inſatiable ava- 
f ſuch rice ſnould be checked; that injuſtice itſelf ſhould be 
* brought back to the firſt principles of equity; that 


thoſe who had attended to nothing but their own private 
intereſts, ſhould be brought to contribute to the pub- 
lie good; that adventurers, who had even forgotten the 


: and 
g that 


ws" name of their country, ſhould be converted into citi- 
de ame that property ſhould be eſtabliſhed, where before 
ar they had only obeyed the law of force; that order 
Bete ſhould ariſe from the midſt of confuſion: in a word, 
hitch that monſters ſhould be transformed into men. 


80 great a work would have required a profound ge- 
nius, a conciliatory temper, an inflexible patience, ex - 
tenſive views, a plant character, and an hundred other 


f 'thoſe 
cles of 


oo J * which are ſeldom united. f Nunez had none of 
ifs 4 k ele endowments. Nature had only given him recti- 
— 2 tude, firmneſs, and ardour; and he had taken no pains 


geks to 
gro 


CS almoſt 


ferment, Genetals who no longer have any command, 


* 


to improve theſe gifts. With theſe virtues, which were 
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almoſt defects in his ſituation, he began to fulfil his 
miſſion, without regard to places, pertons, or. circum- 
ſtances. | i 4 
Contrary to the opinion of all ſenſible people, who 
. wiſhed that he ſhould wait for new inſtructions from 
Europe, he publiſhed ordinances, which declared, that 
the lands which the conquerors had ſeized, ſhould not 
paſs to their deſcendents, and which diſpoſſeſſed thoſe 
. who had taken part in the civil commotions. All the 
Peruvians, who had been enſlaved by monks, biſhops, 
and members of government, were declared free. Thoſe 
who belonged to other maſters, were to be freed' from 
their ſhackles at the death of their oppreſſors. They 
could no longer be compelled to bury themſelves in the 
mines, nor eould any kind of labour be exacted from 
them, without payment. Their tribute was fixed. The 
Spaniards who travelled on foot, were deprived of the 
right of taking three Indians to carry their baggage ; 
and thoſe who travelled on horſeback, of the right of 
taking fixe. The caciques were diſcharged from the 
obligation of furniſhing the traveller and his retinue 
with proviſions, , gratis. Other tyrannical eſtabliſh. 
ments, ſhortly, too, would have been proſcribed 3 and 
the conquered people were on the eve of being ſhelter- 
ed under the protection of laws, which would, at leaſt, 
have tempered the rigours of the right of conqueſt, if 
eren they had not intirely repaired the injuſtice of them: 
hut it ſhould feem, that the Spaniſh government was 
öͤnly to be unhappy in the good it attempted to effect. 
© A'change'ſo unexpected, filled thoſe with confterna- 
tion, who faw their fortunes wreſted from them, or who 
loſt the flattering hope of trapſmitting theirs to poſte- 
rity. | Eren "thoſe who were not affected by this inte- 
reſt, being accuſtomed to look upon the Indians as the 
inſtruments and victims of their avarice, had no con- 
ception that any other ideas could prevail c6ncernitg 
them. From aſtoniſhment, they proceeded to indigna - 
tion, mur muring, and ſedition. 'Phe viceroy was de- 
graded, put in irons, and baniſhed to a defert iſland, 
till he could be conyefed to Spam. 
Gonzales' Pizarro was then returned from a hazard- 
ous expedition, which had carried him as far as the ri- 
ver 
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1 1; WY vcr of the Amazons, and had employed him long e- 
cum- nough to prevent him from acting a part in thoſe revo- 
jutions, which had ſo rapidly . each other. 


who The anarchy hg found prevailing at his return, inſpired 


from bim with the idea of ſeizing the ſupreme authority. 
that His fame and his forces made it impoſſible that this 
not ſhould be refuſed him; but his uſurpation was marked 
thoſe with ſo many enormities, that Nunez was regreted. 
! the He was recalled from exile, and ſoon collected a ſuffi- 
hops, ¶ cient number of forces to enable him to take the field. 
Phoſe WR Civil commotions were then renewed with extreme fury 
from in both parties. No quarter was aſked or given on ei- 
They ther ſide, The Indians took part in this, as they had 
n the done in the preceding wars; ſome ranged themſelves 
from under the ſtandard of the viceroy, others under the bay- 
The ners of Gonzales. From fifteen to twenty thouſand of 
f the theſe unhappy wretches, who were ſcattered about in 
rape; each army, dragged up the artillery, levelled the roads, 
hit of {WI <arficed the baggage, and deſtroyed one another. Their 
n the Wl conquerors had taught them to be ſanguinary. After 


a variety of advantages, for a long time alternately 
obtained, fortune at length favoured the rebellion un- 
der the walls of Quito, in the month of January, in 
the year 1545. Nunez, and the greateſt part of his: 


etinue 
bliſh- 
and 
Elter- 


teat, men were maſſacred on this dreadful day. 

eſt, if WI Pizarro took the road of Lima, where they were de- 
hem: liberating on the ceremonies with which they ſhould re- 
it was ceive him. Some officers wiſhed that a canopy ſhould 
effect. ¶ be carried for him to march under, after the manner of 


ternd- kings. Others, with adulation ftill more extravagant, 


ir Who pretended, that part of the walls of the town, and even 
poſte- ſome houſes, muſt be pulled down, as was the cuſtom at 
inte- Rome, when a general obtained the honours. of a tri- 
as the Humph. Gonzales contented himſelf with making his 


con- Mentrance on horſeback, preceded by his lieutenants, who 
erning arched on foot. Four biſhops accompanied him, and 
digna- Ile was followed by the magiſtrates. The ſtreets were 
as de- rewn with flowers, and the air reſounded- with the noiſe. 
illand, Nof bells, and various muſical inſtruments. This ho- 
age totally turned the head of a man naturally haugh- 
azard- y, and of confined ideas. He ſpoke and acted in the 
the ri- Wool deſpotic manner. __ - 

ver C 3 Had 
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Had Gonzales acted with judgement, and an appear- 
ance of moderation, it would have been poſſible for him 
to have rendered himſelf independent. The principal 
perſons of his party wiſhed it. The majority would 
have beheld this event with indifference; and the reſt 
would have been obliged to conſent to it. Blind eruel- 
ties, inſatiable avarice, and unbounded pride, altered 
theſe diſpoſitions. Even thoſe, whoſe intereſts were 
more connected with thoſe of the tyrant, willed for a 
deliverer. ö 
© Sack a deliverer arrived from Europe, in the perſon 
| of the licentiate Pedro de la Gaſca. The ſquadron, 
and the provinees of the mountains, immediately de- 
elared for a perſon who was inveſted with a lawful au- 
thority to govern them. Thoſe who lived concealed in 
deſerts, caverns, and ' foreſts, quitted their retreats to 
join him. Gonzales, who ſaw no reſource left to ſup- 
him, but in ſome great achievement,” took the 
road of Cuſco, with a reſolution to give battle. At 
ſome leagues diſtance from this place, 2 met the royal 
army, and attacked it, on the gth of June 1548. One 
of his lieutenants, ſeeing him abandoned, at the firſt 
charge, by his beſt ſoldiers, adviſed him to throw him- 


ſelf into the enemy's battalions, and periſh like a Ro- 


man: but this weak man choſe rather to ſurrender, and 

end his life on a ſcaffold. Carvajal, a more able war- 

rior, and more ferocious than himſelf, was quartered. 

This madman, when he was dying, boaſted, 

had maſſacred, with his own hand, fourteen hundred 
niards, and twenty thouſand Indians. 


Such was the laſt ſcene of a tragedy, every act of 


which had been marked with blood. The rument 
was moderate enough not to continue the proſerip— 
tions; and the remembrance of the horrid ealamities 
they had ſuffered, kept the Spaniards in the bounds 
of ſubjetion. What ſtill remained of that commotion 
that had been raiſed it their minds, inſenſibly ſank into 
a calm, like the agitation of waves: _ a long and 
furious tempeſt. 
With regard to the Peruvians, they took the mot 
- cruel meaſures to render it impoſſible for them to ſtir. 
Tupac Amaru, the heir of their laſt king, had taken 
refuge 


that he | 
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I. 
ir- refuge in ſome remote mountains, where he lived in 
im po There he was ſo! cloſely. ſurrounded 'by the 
al which had been ſent out againſt him, that he 
14 — forced to ſurretider. The viceroy, Francis de To- 
eſt jedo, cauſed him to be accuſed of ſeveral crimes that he 
el- had not committed, and for which he was beheaded, in 
od 1571. All the other deſcendents of the Incas ſhared! 
TC the fame fate, under pretence that they bad conſpired: 
T4 againſt their conquerors. - The horror of theſe enormi- 
ties excited ſo univerſal an indignation, both in the old 
Du and the new: world, that Philip the Second thought 
on, himſelf obliged to diſavow them; but the infamous 
le- hey of this prince was ſo notorious, that nobody gave 
u- credit to this appearance of his juſtice and humanity. 
in From this execrable- zra, there hath only been one 
to trifling inſurrection in Peru. An Indian, of the pro- 
p- vince of Xauxa, who declared himſelf of the blood of 
he the Incas, was proclaimed king in 1742. His coun- 
At trymen, who flattered themſelves that they ſhould ſoon 
ral recover their rehgion, their laws, their lands, and their 
ne glory, flocked in crowds to his ſtandard: but they: 
rt were beaten and diſperſed, after having made a conſi- 


derable pr rk The priſoners declared that this 
conſpiracy had been brooding for thirty years. K 


ſingular example in hiſtory, and which may be regard- 
be. ed as the moſt! authentic proof of the hatred of the Pe- 
d, ruvians againſt the Spaniards, © 


Tus empire of Peru, at the time it was Natural 
ſubdued, extended along the South Sea, from ate of 
the river of Emeralds to Chili, and, on the Peru. 
land fide, to Popayan, according to ſome geo; 
graphers, It contained within its extent that fanbes 
chain of mountains, which riſes in the Terra Magella- | 
nica, and is 22 loſt in Mexico, in order to unite, 
as it ſhould 


ds eem, the ſouthern parts of America with il 
50 the northern. Its territory, which is be irregular, 4 
vo may be divided into three claſſes. | | 
nd The principal Cordeleras form the frt'* ; The 8 

1 wits of theſe, ſays M. de Ia Contlumine, are loſt in the 

oft | 0 1 clouds, 

ir. 


»The top of thks called Spes, is e *. fathoms a- 
bove the level of the fea, which i a tle more than a marine leagne. 


/ 
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clouds, and almoſt all of them are covered with enor. 
mous maſſes of ſnow, as old as the world. From ſe. 
veral of theſe ſummits, ' which have in part tumbled 
down, and from theſe immenſe heaps of ſnow, torrent: 
of ſmoke and flame ftill iſſue. Such are the ſummits of 
Cotopaxi, 1 ur and Sangai. The greateſt 
part of the reſt have formerly been volcanoes, or will, 
probably, one day become ſuch. Hiſtory has only 
preſerved to us the æra of their eruptions, ſince the di. 
covery of America; but the pumice ſtones, the calcin- 
ed earths with which they are ſtrewn, and the evident 
veſtiges left by the flames, are authentic teſtimonies of 
the reality of former eruptions. Their height is pro- 
digious. | 
12 which is ſituated directly under the e- 
quator, and Antiſona, which 1s only five leagnes diſtant 
from it to the ſouth, are more than 3000 toiſes high, 
reckoning from the level of the ſea ; and Chimboraco, 
which is near 3220 toiſes high, ſurpaſſes by one third 
the altitude of the Peak of Teneriffe, the higheſt 
mountain of the old hemiſphere. Pitchincha and Ca- 
ragon, where the French academicians made moſt of 
their obſeryations with regard to the figure of the 
earth, have only 2430 and 2470 toiſes of abſolute 
height ; and this is the higheſt mountain. that was ever 
aſcended. Eternal ſnows . hitherto rendered ſum- 
mits of greater altitude inacceſſible. | 
From this boundary, which is where the ſnow never 
melts, not even in the torrid zone, one hardly ſees, in | 
deſcending an hundred or an hundred and fifty toiſes 
down, any-thing except naked rocks or dry ſands. A 
little lower, one may perceive ſome moſs that covers 
the rocks, various kinds of heath, which, though green 
and damp, make a clear fire; round hillocks of ſpungy 
earth, on which grow ſmall radiated and ſtarry plants, 
| : | | whoſe 
It is the higheſt hill in the known world. The ſummit of theſe 
mountains, though fituated within the tropics, is always cover» 

ed with ſhow, and yet full of rolcanoes. Their declivity is ſome - 
times more, ſometimes leſs ſudden ; but there is always an abſolute 
ſterility in the part which lies next to the region of ice. A- 
bove this, medicinal plants are ſometimes found; and a little be- 
low, bulruſhes are almoſt conſtantly to be met with, which are of 


a 4 


uo manner of uſe. 
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whoſe petals are like the leaves of yew. Throughout. 
the whole of this ſpace, the ſnow is only temporary; 
but it continues ſometimes whole weeks and months. 
Lower ſtill, the ground is commonly covered with a 
fort of looſe grais, which riſes a foot and half high, 
or two feet. This ſpecies, of hay is the proper mark 
that diſtinguiſhes the mountains which the Spaniards 
call Parames. They only give this name to heath, or 
ſuch. uncultivated' ground that is too high for wood to 
grow on it, or where the rain ſeldom falls otherwiſe 


ident than in the form of ſnow, though it immediately melts. 
es of In a word, in deſcending ſtill lower, to the height of a- 
Pro- Wi bout two thoufand toiſes above the level of the ſea, one 


| ſees it ſometimes ſnow, and fometimes rain. 
Le e. When we come down from theſe mountafus, we find 
ftant others that ate lefs conliderable which” decupy the 
gh, middle of Peru. The fumtnit of theſe is commonly 
aco, cold, barren, and full of mines. The 'vallies between 
bird Bi: hem are covered with numerous flocks, and ſeem to of- 
zheſt fer to agriculture the moſt copious harveſts. There are 
Ca. ccldom above two months of winter here; and, in the 
t of greateſt heat, we need only paſs out of the fun into the 
the WW ſhade, to enjoy the temperate zone. This rapid alter- 
lute native of ſenfation, is not, however, ' invariable in à cli- 
ever mate, which, by the diſpoſition, alone of the ground, APE 
ume often changes in the courſe of a league. But, let it be 
as it will, it-is always found healthy. There is no ma- 
ever lady 2 8 to theſe countries, and thoſe of our eli - 
an g mate ſeldom prevail there. An European veſſel, how- 
ſes Never, in 1719, brought thither an epidemic diforder, 
A hich carried 6f a great number ' of Spaniards and 
vers Meſtees, and above two hundred thoufand Indians. A 
"cen ¶ more fatal preſent ſtill which theſe bs res have received' 
Ngy in exchange for their gold, is the ſmall-pox. It ſneFw- 
nts, ed itſelf here, for the firſt time, in 1588, and has not 
1oſe failed fince to make, at intervals; inexprefſible ravages.” 
heſe They are not leſs expoſed to this dire ſcourge on 
ver- the coaſts known by the name of vallies. Their tem- 
me: perature is not the ſame, as is elſewhere found in the 
Jute ame latitude. It is very agreeable ;* and though the 
four ſeaſons of the year are ſenſibly felt here, there is 
© none that can, with propriety, be deemed — 
| | e 


— 
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The winter is the moſt ſtrongly marked. This hat 
been accounted for, by the winds of the ſouth pole, 
which bring along with them the impreſſion of thoſe 
ſnows, and that ice, from which they firſt came: but 
this they preſerve only in part, becauſe they blow while 
a thick fog lies upon the earth. In reality, theſe thick 
vapours never regularly riſe but towards noon, and fel. 
dom, diſperſe. Fe ſky commonly continues covered 
with them to that degree, that the rays of the ſun, 
which ſometimes appear, cannot but in a very flight 


manner mitigate the cold. 
Whatever may be the cauſe of ſo regular a winter 


under the torrid zone, it is certain, that theſe vallies, 


which are covered with heaps of ſand, are abſolutely 
barren for a ſpace of more than an hundred leagues, 
from Truxillo to Lima. The reſt of the coaſt is leſs 
ſandy; but it is ſtill too much ſo; to be fruitful. | No 
fields are there found that can be ſtyled fertile, except 


in ſuch lands as are watered by the ftreams which de- 
ſcend from the mountains. : 


Rain might contribute to impart to-the ſoil the ferti- 
lity of which it is deſtitute ; but it is never known to 
rain in Lower Peru. Natural philoſophy has exerted 
her efforts, to diſcover the cauſe of a phznomenon ſo 
extraordinary. May it not be attributed to the ſouth- 
weft wind, which prevails there the greateſt part of the 
year, and to the prodigious height of the mountains, 
whoſe ſummit is OY with perpetual ice? The coun- 
try fituated between both, being continually cooled on 
one fide, and continually heated on the other, maintains 
ſo equal a temperature, that the clouds which riſe, can 
never be condenſed ſo far as to be reſolved into actual 
water, To this it is owing, that the houſes, though 
only built of crude brick, or of earth mixed with a lit- 
tle graſs, are of eternal duration. Their covering is 
only a ſimple matting, placed horizontally, with a layer 
of aſhes an inch deep 1 to abſorb the moiſture of 


The ſame reaſons that prevent its raining in the val - 
lies, undoubtedly alſo hinder ftorms. Thoſe of their 
inhabitants who never travelled in the mountains, are 
perfect ſtrangers to thunder and lightning, Their ter- 

, | . a; rar 
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or is equal to their aſtoniſhment, When, out of their 
ountry, they firſt behold ſo uncommon a ſpectacle. 

But they have a phænomenon much more dangerous 
ind dreadful, and which, in its conſequences, leaves 


much deeper impreſſions in the human imagination than 
thunder, and the ravages that accompany it. Earth- 


guakes, which, in other countries, are ſo rare, that 
hole generations paſs without beholding one, are ſo 
ommon in the vallies of Peru, that they have there 
ontracted an habit of reckoning them as a ſeries of 
ates, which are ſo much the more memorable, as their 


Frequent return does not diminiſh their violence. There 
are few places on this extenſive coaſt, which preſent not 


zoſt dreadful monuments of theſe horrible convulſions 
of the earth. | e * 

This phznomenon, which is ever irregular in its un- 
xpected returns, is, however, announced by very per- 


ceptible omens. When it will prove conſiderable, it is 


preceded by a murmur in the air, the noiſe of which is 
ike that of heavy rain which falls from a cloud that 


ſuddenly burſts and diſcharges its waters. This noiſe 


eems to be the effect of a vibration of the air, which 


is agitated in different directions. The birds are then 
obſerved to dart in their 9 toy Neither their tail nor 
their wings ſerve them any lon 


nger as oars and helm to 
ſwim in the fluid of the ſkies. "They daſh themſelves in 


pieces againſt the walls, the trees, and the rocks, whe- 
ther it be that this vertigo of nature dazzles and con- 


fuſes them, or that the vapours of the earth take away 
their ſtrength and power to command their movements. 
To this tumult in the air is added the rumbling of 


the earth, whoſe cavities and deep receſſes re- echo each 


others noiſes. © The dogs anſwer theſe previcus tokens 
of a general diſorder of nature, by howling in an ex- 
traordinary manner. The animals ſtop, and, by a na- 
tural inſtinct, ſpread their legs aſunder, leſt they ſhould 
fall. Upon theſe indications, men inſtantly run out of 
their houſes, with terror impreſſed on their counte- 
nances, and fly to ſearch, in the incloſures of public 
places, or in the fields, an aſylum from the fall of their 
roofs, The cries of children, the lamentations of wo- 
nen, the ſudden dar kneſe of an unexpected night 3 e- 
wa 4 ire Si £1 Di ieee n pFery 
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very thing combines to aggravate the too real evils , 


a dire.calamity which ſubverts every thing, with the 
excruciatin tortures of the imagination, which is d. 
ſtreſſed and confounded, and loſes, in the contemplating 

of this diſorder, the thought and N to remedy it, 
Though: a land ſo unſteady on its baſis, it was, hoy: 
ever, inhabited“. Amidſt theſe horrors of nature 
which might ſeem ealculated-to make tyrants and flava 
equally ferocious and brutal, was formed a flouriſhing 
empire. When we behold ſelf-evident proofs, that thi 

happy people had covered with their colonies, all the 
provinces that they had conquered; when we attend to 
the aſtoniſhing number of men employed in the govern. 
ment, and deriving their ſubſiſtence from , the. late 
its population cannot reaſonably be called in queſtios 

Such a number of perſons employed in this, manner, 

_ neceſſarily imply an immenſe population, in order tt 
maintain, with the productions of the earth, a ven 
numerous claſs of Ft; e who are not themſelva 
concerned in cultivation. eee 
By what fatality, then, hath it happened, that Pen 
is now ſuch a 7241 * aſcending to the origin 

things, we find, that thoſe who conquered the coalts 0 

the South Sea, being ruffians, without birth, education, 

and principle, originally committed greater enormitie 
than the conquerors, of New Spain. The metropoli 


was 
_ S177 CHEE GEES CEGT (0393 261 F44# 3 7 TY235 CEE, 


lt is believed that thibicountry was inhabited a long time ago 


and that Peru was eve more populous than Mexico, and her em- 


Pire of a more eſtabliſhed antiquity, Amidſt theſe: borrors of nay 
ture, which ſeem capabl 0 producing only tyrants or ſlave, 


_ equally ferocious and cruel, it was always governed by prince 


whom we cannot but regard as models of benevolence. + Theit 


laws were thoſe of a parent, and their religion full of humanity. 

| oo 9 z ordered, that a * 2 Lo ay 
itted a, fault, he flightly , puniſhed, but t e father 
ould. be reſponſible for Flom. Thus Nl Mets Bri 
means of perpetuating. good morals.” Menieſs was puniſhed as the 
fource of wickedneſs, and was conſidered by them as the greateſt 
of icrimes. | Thoſe whom age and infirmity had rendered unable to 
- work, were maintained at the expenee of the public, but on the 
condition of preſerving the ſown lands from the, depredations ol 
birds. Wars were unfrequent ; bloody and obſtinate ones were un- 
known; and their mo} numerous | armies never exceeded fifty 
thouſand men. All theſe eircumſtances give us reaſon to preſume, 
that men were prodigioully multiplied in the country of the Incas. 
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was a longer time in reſtraining their ferocity, which 
was continually fomented by thoſe long and cruel ci- 
vil wars that ſucceeded the conqueſt. A ſyſtem of 
oppreſſion was afterwards eſtabliſhed, the progreſs of 
which, it is proper. to examine, with whatever horror 
it may inſpire us. | 1099's 
Tux Peruvians were firſt of all ſtripped To what 
of their poſſeſſions, as the Mexicans had condition 
been. They left them only in common a the Spa- 
part of thoſe lands, which, in the times of niardt re- 
the Incas, had been conſecrated to public duced the 
occaſions. 'This portion hath been 1 Peruvians. 
ly diminiſhed, by the uſurpations of power | 
ful people, eſpecially by the monks. The produce of 
the lands that remain for the maintenance of the in- 
firm, the aged, the widows and orphans, is not more 
reſpected; the greateſt part of it is collected in the 
granaries of their oppreſſors. ' 
The liberty of the Indians underwent the ſame fate 
as their property. Thoſe who were the ſlaves of go- 
vernment, and were employed in the labours indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary for new eſtabliſhments, were ill fed and 
ill clothed. When there was no longer any occupation 
for them, they were transferred to private perſons, 
whoſe fiefs ſtood in need of hands to cultivate them. In 
fact, theſe new maſters were obliged to retain'them in 
their ſervice only fix months, after which they were al- 
S lowed to return to their cottages; but avarice ſoon 
| found means to render a tranſient ſervitude perpetual. 
of na The wages regulated for theſe unhappy wretches, was 
are inſufficient to detain them. They tempted them by 
Ferne dvance- money. which their neceſſity induced them to 
manity accept. From that moment, the greateſt part of them 
ad com found themſelves engaged for life; becauſe they had 
no right of going away till they had paid the debts 
was e which they had contracted, which their poverty render- 
reatel i ed it Pray cure = them ever 5 _ br _ 
able to carried to ter lengths againſt this ies of inſol- 
t on the vent en had a family for 1 put them in 
tions ol priſon. In order to their enlargement, their wives and 
* their children were bound for them, and theſe became 
tefuoe, i s many new ſlaves. Thus it was, that the yoke of fla - 
> Incas. Vol. III. r AD! very 
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very was perpetuated. The only conſideration that: 
could have ſerved as a check to this barbarity, was, WW, 
that, whilft they had theſe Indians, they could not have 1 
other ſlaves ; but it was always of ſingular utility, to 
keep men whom they had formed according to their ſe. n 
veral occaſions; eſpecially manufacturers, whom it o 
would always be difficult, and often impoſſible, to re-. 
lace. | 
* Whilſt moſt of the Peruvians belonging to the crown, h. 
Fell, in this manner, into a ſtate of ſervitude, thoſe who ti! 
had been reduced to ſubjection at the time of the eon- Ia 
queſt, were ſtill more wretched. Though the maſter Wi fo 
of the diſtri where they dwelt, had no right to exat te 
of them any thing, execept a tribute which he ſhared ar 
with the treaſury, he appropriated to himſelf all ther be 
labour. Tyranny was puſhed to that height, that it WW T 
rouzed the attention of the government. It hath ha 
gradually ſuppreſſed all this defpotife of individuals; no 
and there was nothing of it remaining in 1750. The an 
Indians, however, who ſeemed to be reſtored to liber- fa 
ty, by this new arrangement, have only changed the ¶ cv 
yoke. They have been deſtined to fill up the vacancy In 
of the Mitayos, or royal Indians, who periſhed in the pr 
Service of thoſe to whom they were conſigned ; and the 
their-condition 1s as wretched as it was before. ro] 
Independent of this methodical and legal oppreſſion, Bf for 
which is exerciſed upon the whole nation, there are: 
thouſand particular cruelties, at which, humanity no 
Jeſs recoils. It is expreſsly prohibited by law, that 
they ſhall oblige the Peruvians to work in the ſubter- 
raneous mines; and there is no miner, who, by his in- 
fluence, or by his profuſion, cannot compel them to it. 
Theſe unhappy beings are condemned to pay 26 livres 
5 ſous (a) of a poll-tax, from eighteen years of age to 
fifty, throughout the greateſt part of Peru: The far. 
mers exact this enormous tribute beyond the term ſet- 
tled, and even exact it twice a year, when the acquit- 
tances have been miſlaid. Every proprietor of land, 
who hath killed an Indian, by overworking him, ot 
letting him want neceſſaries, is obliged to Joſe anothe! 
© - ſlave out of the number he is allowed to keep I. 
N | | ef 


n '\ | 
(a) About l. 3s. 
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there are not, perhaps, two inſtances of this ſlight pu- 
niſhment, for a crime which is repeated every day. 
They are obliged, by law, to enrol all the inhabitants 
of a village, in order to fulfil the obligation impoſed on 
the community: This deſtination is never fulfilled, but 
only by thoſe who are incapable of redeeming them- 
ſelves from the oppreſſion. When a Spaniard hath 
ceded a portion of land to a Peruvian, in order to fix 
own, him on his eſtate, he has no right to deprive him of it, 
> who WW till the clauſes of the contract have been declared by 
: con- Wi law to be violated : The perſons in power deſpiſe theſe 
naſter WF forms, and reſume their poſſeſſions, whenever their in- 
exat Wil tereſts or caprices prompt them to it. Travellers, who 
hared are obliged to take nothing but by mutual conſent, 
their boldly ſeize every thing that they find in their huts. 
hat it WW This continual pillage prevents the Indians from 
hath WW having any thing, even common neeeſſaries. They ſow 
uals ; no maize, but what is abſolutely neceſſary for them, 
The and they conceal it in fecret caverns. The heads of a 
Iiber- WW family poſſeſs alone the ſecret of this depoſite, and go 
d the il every eight days there, to fetch proviſions for the — 4 
cane ln fine, the corregidors have, for the moſt part, appro- - 
in the priated to themſelves the exclufive right of ſelling to 
andi the Indians of their diftri& the merchandize of Eu- 
rope; they either make them pay an exorbitant price 

for it, or oblige them to purchaſe what they have no 

occaſion for themſelves. 1 20 we 

Ik the court of Madrid pretends that they have pre- 

vented theſe ffagrant enormities, by giving the Peru- 

vians a Spaniſh protector, who is ebliged to defend 
them, and. a cacique of the country, who. is charged. 
with the management of their affairs, it is deceived. 
The protector annually receives from each of them 
thirteen ſous 6%; and the cacique fix ſous and a 
half (e), in his particular juriſdiction: And this is the 
only reformation that has been made. The protector 
ſells the Indians to any man who will purchaſe them; 
and the cacique is too much debaſed, to be able to op- 
poſe this oppreſſion. 1 6 Base 
Religion has. ſtill leſs power than the laws. The 
clergy are the greateſt enemies the Peruvians have. 

(b) About 5 d. d.) About 34d. 
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They make them work without paying them; and 
beat them unmercifully for the moſt trifling cauſes, f 
When any one of theſe unhappy wretches is deficient * 
with regard to his inſtructions, he is directly puniſhed; 0 
and the ſtrokes of a cudgel are the paternal correction tl 
which theſe paſtors inflit. No one preſumes to ap- 8 
| proach them without ſome preſent. They have per- 1 
mitted their pariſhioners to continue ſuch of their an- 4 
cient ſuperſtitions as are uſeful to the church; as, for 1 
inſtance, the cuſtom of carrying a great deal of provi- 5 
ſions to the tombs of the dead. The clergy fix an ar- 1 | 
bitrary price to their functions; and they have always 1 
ſome pious inventions which give them occaſion to ex- F 
act new duties. The collections of the monks are real P. 
military executions. It is a fpecies of plunder committed 0 


by authority, almoſt always accompanied with violence. 
This conduct could not fail to render Chriſtianity o- 
dious to the Indians. Theſe people go to church as A 
they do to the labours impoſed upon them, execratin g 
thoſe foreign barbarians, who overwhelm both their ” 
bodies and their ſouls with intolerable yokes and bur - 
dens. 

They have, in general, — the religion of their 
anceſtors ; and even in the great towns, where they are 
not under the eyes of their tyrants, they have ſolemn 
days, on which they aſſume their ancient dreſs, and 8 
carry along the ſtreets the images of the ſun and moon. 55 
Some among them ent a tragedy, the ſubje of ¶ d. 
which is the death of Atabalipa. The audience, who 
begin with ſhedding tears, are afterwards tranſported Bi :. 
into a kind of madneſs. It ſeldom happens in theſe 
feſtivals, but that ſome Spaniard is ſlain. One day, 
perhaps, this tragedy will end in the maſſacre of the | 
whole race of the murderers of Atabalipa z and the bo 
prieſts who ſacrificed him, will, in their turn, become 
victims for all the blood which they cauſed to be ſhed 
on the altar of the God of peace. ch 

The Peruvians are, moreover, an inſtance of that pro- pl. 
found . into which it is in the power of tyran- pe: 
ny to plunge men. They are fallen into a liſtleſs and BY vc. 
univerſal indifference. What ſhould this people now be rie 
fond of, whoſe religion once elevated the ſoul, Fo fla 

: 2 | rom 
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from whom the moſt abje& ſlavery has taken away e- 
very ſentiment of greatneſs and glory? The riches, 
which their country hath offered them, do-not tempt 
them; luxury, to which nature invites them, has no 
attraction for them. They are even inſenſible to ho- 
nour. They are whatever one pleaſes, without any ill 
humour, or choice, caciques, or mitayos, the objects of - 
diſtinction, or of public deriſion. They have loſt all 
their paſſions. That of fear itſelf has often no effect on 
them, on account of the little attachment they have to 
life. They intoxicate themſelves, and dance; theſe are 
all the pleaſures they have, when they are able to for- 
get their miſery, Indolence is their predominant ha- 
bit. [ am not hungry, they ſay to the perſon who would 
pay them for their labour. | 
This is the condition of almoſt all nations that have 
no property. In hot countries, where they live at a 
ſmall expence, where the earth gives much, and re- 
quires little, every man, who can but ſubſiſt without 
ever being in poſſeſſion of any property, paſſes his life 
in eaſe and beggary; and neither labours for the mor- 
row, nor for poſterity. The univerſal fault of bad go- 
vernments, and they are almoſt all ſo, is in the legiſlative 
code, with regard to the article of property. It ſhould 
either be ſaid, that none ought to be admitted, or the 
greateſt poſſible equilibrium ought to be maintained in 
this ſocial balance. But, of all legiſlations, the molt 
deſtructive, and the leaſt permanent, is that of a na- 
tion compoſed of rich and indolent proprietors, and 
faves that are poor, and overburdened. It ſoon be- 
comes only one general ſyſtem of idleneſs : Cruelties, 
ibbets, and tortures, on one fide ; hatred, poiſon, and 
inſurrection, on the other; the ruin and deſtruction of 
both; the perdition and diſſolution of ſociety. | 
That of Peru was reduced to ſuch a ftate of depo- 
pulation, that it was neceſſary to ſupply it by the pur- 
chaſe of a foreign race; but this mode of raiſing ſup- 
plies, which was dictated by the refinement of Lund 
pean barbarity, was more prejudicial to Africa, than 
aſeful to the country of the Incas. They do not de- 
nve from it all the advantages with which they had 
lattered themſelves. The government hath thought 
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proper to throw obſtacles in its way, by monopolies 
and taxes, which it ever impoſes on vices, as well as on 
virtues, on induſtry and idleneſs, on good and bad pro- 


5 jeQs 1 on the right of exerciſing oppreſſions, and the 


iflion of being exempted from them; on the 
power of putting the laws in execution, and the privilege 


of infringing or eluding them. Independent of theſe ex- 


- ceffive duties laid on the introduction of arent into Pe. 


ru, it was neceſſary to receive them in conſequence of an 

excluſive charter, and from foreign hands, to import them 

acroſs immenſe ſeas, and unwholeſome climates ; and to 

n the expence of ſeveral embarkations and dif. 
r 


emba 


tions. Neceſſity, * than theſe obſtacles, 


has, however, multiplied this ſpecies of men more at 
Peru than at Mexico. There is alſo a much greater 
number of Spaniards there, for the following reaſons. 


Ar the time when the firſt conqueſts 


To what de- 3 

| were made, when emigrations were molt 

g IPs frequent, the country Er the Incas had a 
2 272 much greater reputation for riches than 
P p New Spain ; and, in reality, for a long 
Wk, * 2 time, much greater treaſures were brought 
2 away from it. The deſire of partaking 
3 5 . 72 of them, muſt neceſſarily draw thither, 
N fettle- as was really the caſe, a greater number 
n of Caſtilians. Though they almoſt all 
TOY"? . Went over, with the hope of returning to 
He 2 of 6 7 their country to enjoy the fortune they 
ru indie ry might acquire, yet moſt of them ſettled 
her have ins in, the colony. They were induced to 
en 1 this by the ſoftneſs of the climate, the 

1 ſalubrity of the air, and the goodneſs of 

en, the proviſions. Mexico orefeated not 


the ſame advantages, and did not give them reaſon to 


expect ſo much indepen 
more remote from the metropolis. 


dence as a country infinitely 


Cuſco attracted the conquerors in multitudes, They 
found this capital built on ground that was very irre- 
gular, and divided into as many quarters as there were 


| provinces in 


the empire. Each of the inhabitants 


might follow the cuſtoms of his native country; but 
every body was obliged to conform to the worſhip e. 


ſtabliſhed 
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ſtabliſned by the founder of the monarchy. There was 
no edifice that had any grandeur, elegance, or commo- 
aiouſneſs; becauſe the people were ignorant of the firſt 
elements of architecture. The magnificence of what 
they called the palace of the ſovereign, of the princes 
Wof the blood, and of the great men of his empire, con- 
aſted in the profuſion of the metals that were laviſhed 
on decorating them. The temple of the ſun was di- 
ſtinguiſhed above all other edifices ; its walls were in- 
cruited or ſheathed with gold and ſilver, ornamented 
with divers figures, and loaded with the idols of all the 
nations whom the Incas had enlightened and ſubdued. 
Profligate and idle monks have proſtituted theſe rich 
metals to other ſuperſtitions; ſubſtituted, to the uſeful 
prejudices of the climate, others of a more deſtructive 
kind, and expelled the natura! errors, ſuited to the turn 
of the inhabitants, by foreign tenets, highly abſurd in 
themſelves, as well as repugnant to the human mind, 
and to every ſocial tie. The ſame fatality which ſub- 
verts the univerſe, the ocean, the land, empires, and 
nations; which alternately diffuſes on the globe the il- 
lumination of the arts, and the darkneſs of ignorance z 
which tranſplants men and opinions, as the winds and 
currents drive fiſh and ſea-weeds on the ſhore; this 
ſame deſtiny has decreed, that a ſet of proud monks, 
enervated at once by indolence and voluptuouſneſs, - 
ſhould infolently indulge themſelves in eaſe upon the 
J aſhes of the virtuous Incas, in the centre of an empire 
formerly ſo bleſſed under theſe legiſlators. This de- 
plorable revolution does not hinder the Peruvians, who, 
in general, have the greateſt averſion for living in cities, 
becauſe inhabited by Spaniards, from voluntarily chooſ- 
ing to reſide at Cuſco. They {till love to behold that 
venerable place from which thoſe holy laws originated, 
which rendered their anceſtors ſo happy. The remem- 
brance of this, inſpires them with an elevation of ſoul ; 
and they are found to/ be leſs ſtupid on this celebrated 
ſpot, than in other parts of their empire. 

On a hill, north of the capital, was a citadel, which 
the Incas had built with much care,. time, labour, and 
expence, The Spaniards, for a long time, 2 of 
this monument of Peruvian induſtry with a ſpirit of 


admiration 
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admiration that aſtoniſhed all Europe. We have ſeen 
the ruins of this fortreſs, and the marvellous has dif. 
appeared; nothing has remained but the aſtoniſhment, 
which muſt neceſſarily be occaſioned by the fight ob the 
enormous maſſes of ſtone, which have been brought 
from a conſiderable diſtance, without the aſſiſtance of 
Jevers, and other machines that are en to more en. 
lightened nations. 

Four leagues from this Wein v we meet with a deli. 
cious valley, where the Incas and the great men of 'the 
empire had their country houſes, This enchanting re. 
treat ſo well preſerves its reputation, that the richeſt 
in1abitants of Cuſco believe, that there is ſomething 
deficient in their ſyſtem of happineſs, when they cannot 
purchaſe a piece of ground there. The fick ordinarily 
repair thither in ſearch of health; and it FP 185 
pens but they find it. 5 

As it was not a ſolicitude for their own praloevetion 
which occupied the Spaniards -at firſt, they had no 
ſooner pillaged the immenſe riches which had been a- 
maſſed at Cuſco for four centuries, than they went in 

eat numbers, in 1534, under the orders of Sebaſtian 

Benalcazar, to undertake the deſtruction of Quito. 
The other towns and villages of the empire were over. 
run with the ſame ſpirit of rapine; and the citizens 
and the temples were plundered every where. 

Thoſe of the conquerors, who did not fix their reſi- 
dence in the ſettlements which they found formed to 
their hands, built towns on the ſea-coaſts, where none 
were before; for the ſterility of the ſoil had not per- 
mitted the Peruvians to multiply much there; and they | 
had not been engaged to remove thither from the ex- 
tremity of their country, for they failed very little. 
Paita, Truxillo, Callao, Piſca, and Arica, were the 
roads which the Spaniards judged moſt convenient for 
the communication they intended to eftabliſh among 
themſelves, and with the metropolis. The different 
fitions of theſe new Cities, determined the ths 9 of 
their proſperity. 

Thoſe which were afterwards built in the inland 
parts of the country, were not erected in regions which 

Preſented a fertile foil, copious harveſts, excellent pa- 
175 ſtures, 
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F ſures, a mild and ſalubrious climate, and all the con- 
A. WY +-nicucies of life. Thoſe! places which had hitherto | 
1 been ſo well cultivated by a numerous and flouriſhing. 
85 people, were now totally how age They ſoon 
ies: preſented nothing but a deplorable ure of a horrid. 

80 deſert; and this wildneſs muſt have been more melancho- 


ly and hideous than the dreary aſpect of the earth before 
the origin of ſocieties. The traveller, who was led, by 
accident or curiofity, into theſe deſolated plains, ' could 
not forbear abhorring the barbarous and bloody au- 


the thors of theſe devaſtations, while he reflected, that it 
of was not owing even to the eruel illuſions of glory, and 
* to the fanaticiſm of conqueſt, but to the ſtupid and ab- 
"3 WM jc& defire of gold, that they had facrificed ſo much 
5 more real hal rom and ſo numerous a population. - 

wy This infatiable thirſt of gold, which regarded neither 
P. ſubliſtence, ſafety, nor policy, was the only motive for 
* eſtabliſhing new ſettlements, ſome of which have been 
101 i kept up, while ſeveral have gone to ruin, and others 
have been formed in their ſtead. The fate of them all 
bass correſponded with the diſcovery, progreſs, or de- 


clenfion of the mines, to which they were ſubordinate. 
Fewer errors have been committed in the means of 
procuring proviſions. The natives had hitherto lived 
hardly on any thing elſe but maize, fruits, and pulſe; 
for which they uſed no other ſeaſoning than ſalt and pi- 
mento, Their liquors, which were made from different 
roots, were more diverſified ; of theſe the chica was the 
moſt uſual; which was made from maize ſoaked in wa- 
ter, and taken out of the veſſel when it begins to 
ſprout. It is dried in the ſun, then parched a little, 
and at laſt ground. The flour, after it has been well 
kneaded, is put with water into large pitchers. The 
termentation may be expected in two or three days, and 
muſt not continue longer. The great inconvenience of - ' 
this drink, which, when uſed immoderately, infallibly | 
inebriates, is, that it will not keep more than eight days 
without turning ſour. Its taſte reſembles that of bad 
eyder. It is a refreſhing, nouriſhing, and aperitive li - 
quor. The Indians, who are never troubled with ſup» 
preſſions of urine, are ſaid to owe this advantage to the 
uſe of this drink. a . | 
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ed much more to be done. After they had provided 


modious and more agreeable than that of the Peruvians, 


in length, of which its neck alone takes up one half. 


= 
R 
75 


jaw. Its feet are cloven, like thoſe of the ox, but fur- 
niſhed with a ſpur behind, which enables it to faſten it- 


The conquerors were not ſatisfied either with the li. 
quors, or with the food of the people they had ſubdu- 
ed. They imported vines from the old world, which 
ſoon multiplied to that degree in the ſands of the coaſts 
at Ica, Piſca, Naſca, Moquequa, and Truxillo, as to 
furniſh the colony with the wine and brandy they want- 
ed. Olives ſucceeded ſtill better, and yielded a great 
abundance of oil, which was much ſuperior to that of 
the metropolis. Other fruits were tranſplanted with 
the ſame ſucceſs. Sugar ſucceeds ſo well, that none of 
any other growth can be compared to what is cultivat- 
ed in thoſe parts, where it never rains. In the inland 
country, wheat and barley were ſown ; and at length, 
all the European quadrupeds were ſoon found grazing 
at the foot of the mountains. 7 

This was a conſiderable ſtep ; but there ſtill remain- 


for a better and a greater choice of ſubſiſtence, the next 
care of the Spaniards, was, to have a dreſs more com- 


Theſe were, however, better clothed than any other A- 
merican nation. They owed this ſuperiority to the ad- 
vantage which they alone poſſeſſed, of having the lama 
and the pacos, domeſtic animals which ſerved them for 
this uſe. | | Ka 
The lama is an animal four feet high, and five or fix 


Its head is well made, with large eyes, a long ſnout, f 
and thiek lips. Its mouth has no inciſors in the upper 


ſelf on the ſides of fteep places, where it delights to 
chmb. -Its wool, which is ſhort on its back, but grows 
long on its ſides, and under the belly, conſtitutes part 
of its uſefulneſs. Though very ſalacious, they copu- 
late with great difficulty. In vain the female proftrates 
herſelf to receive the male, and invites him by her ſighs; 
they are ſometimes a whole day groaning, grumbling, 
and ĩneffectually attempting enjoyment, if men do not 
help them to fulfil the deſire of nature. Thus, ſeveral 
of our domeſtic animals, that are chained, broken, for- 
ced, and reſtrained in all their freeſt motions and ſenſa- 

8 | a tions, 
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tions, loſe, through ineffeQual efforts, the principles of 

eneration, while they are confined in ſtables, if. care 
and attention does not ſupply the place of that liberty, 
of which they have been deprived. The females of the 
lama have only two breaſts, never more than two young, 
commonly but one, which follows the dam immediate- 
ly after its birth ; it is of a very quick growth, and its 
life of ſhort duration. At three years old it propa- 
gates its ſpecies, preſerves its vigour till twelve, then 


decays till it reaches fifteen, being employed in drudge- 


ry. 51288 3 

They employ the lamas as mules, in carrying on 
their backs loads of about an hundred weight. ey 
move with a flow, but firm pace, at the rate of four or 
five leagues a day, in countries that are impaſſable to 
other animals, deſcending through gullies, and elimbing 
up rocks, where men cannot follow them. After four 


or five days journey, they reſt of their own accord for 


twenty-four hours. 

Nature has formed them for the people of that cli- 
mate where they are produced, mild and plilegmatic, 
moderate and prudent, like the Americans. When 
they ſtop, they bend their knees and ſtoop their body, 
in ſuch a manner as not to diſcompoſe their burden. 
As ſoon as they hear their driver whiſtle, they riſe with 
the ſame care, and proceed on their journey. They 
browſe on the graſs they find in their way, and chew 
the cud at night, even when aſleep, reclining on their 
breaſt, with their feet doubled under their belly. They 
are neither diſpirited by faſting nor drudgery, whilſt 
they have any ſtrength remaining; but, when they are 
totally exhauſted, or fall under their burden, it is to no 
purpoſe to haraſs and beat them : they will continue 
obſtinately ſtriking their heads 1 the ones firſt 
on one ſide, then on the other, till they kill themſelves. 
They never defend themſelves, either with their feet or 
teeth ; and, in the height of their indignation, content 
themſelves with only Mittig in the face of thoſe who 
inſult them. 

The pacos is to the lama, what the aſs is to the 
horſe, a ſubordinate ſpecies, ſmaller in ſize, with ſhort- 
er legs, and a flat ſnout ; but of the ſame 2 

| | t 
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the ſame manners, and the ſame conſtitution as the la. 
ma; made like the lama, to carry burdens, and more 
obſtinate in its caprices, perhaps, becauſe it is weaker, 
Theſe animals are ſo much the more uſeful to man, 
às their ſervice coſts him nothing. Their thick fur 
ſupplies: the place of a pack-ſaddle. The little graſ 
which they find along the road, ſuffices for their 
Food, and furniſhes them with a plentiful and freſh a. 
liva, which exempts them from the neceſſity of drink. 
ing. 

. 1 the lamas, there are ſome of a wild ſpecies, 
called guanacos, which are ſtronger, more ſprightly, 
and more nimble than the domeſtic lamas; running like 
the ſtag, and climbing like the wild goat, covered with 
ſhort wool, and of a fawn colour. Though free, they 
like to collect in herds, to the number ſometimes of 
two or three hundred. If they ſee a man, they ſurvey 
him at firſt with an air of greater aſtoniſhment than cv 
rioſity. Then, ſnuffing up the air, and neighing, the 
run all together to the tops of the mountains. Theſe 
animals ſeek the north, travel on the ice, and ſojourn 
within the regions of ſnow, dreading the heat of the 
low lands; they are vigorous, and appear in vaſt num- 
bers on the Sterras, which are of the ſame height a 
the Cordeleras ; ſmall in ſize, and difficult to be found 
in the heaths, which are at the bottom of the moun- 
tains. When they are hunted for their fleece, if they 


gain the rocks, neither hunters nor dogs can ever catch 


em. | | 
The vicunas, a ſpecies of wild pacos, are ſtill fonder 
of the ſummits of mountains, of ſnow and of ice. 'Their 


wool is longer, thicker ſet, and much finer than that off 


the guanacos. Its colour reſembles that of dried roſes, 
und fo fixed by nature, that it cannot be altered in the 
hands of thoſe who are employed in working it. The 
vicunas are ſo timid, that their fear itſelf makes them 
an eaſy prey to the hunter. Men ſurround them, and 
drive them into narrow defiles, at the end of which they 
have ſuſpended pieces of cloth or linen on cords, that 
are raiſed three or four feet from the ground. Theſe 
rags being agitated by the wind, ſtrike ſuch terror in- 
to them, that they ſtand crowded and ſqueezed one a. 
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gainſt another, ſuffering themſelves to be killed, rather 
than fly. But if there happens to be among the vicu- 


ker, nas, a guanaco, which, being more adventurous, leaps 
nan, over the cords, they follow it and eſcape. 9 
fur All theſe animals belong ſo peculiarly to South A- 
rraſy merica, and eſpecially to the higheſt Cordeleras, that 
their i they are never ſeen on the fide of Mexico, where the 
| fa- height of theſe mountains is conſiderably diminiſhed, 
ink. It has been attempted to propagate the breed in Eu- 
rope, but without ſucceſs. The Spaniards, without re- 
cies, flecting, that theſe animals, even in Peru itſelf, ſought 
htly, the coldeſt parts, tranſported them to the burning plains 
like of Andaluſia. They might, poſſibly, have ſucceeded 
wth at the foot of the Alps or the Pyrenees. This conjec- 
they rure of M. de Buffon, to whom we are indebted for ſo 
es oi many uſeful and profound obſervations on animals, is 
arvey worthy the attention of ſtateſmen, whoſe ſteps ou 
n cu: always to be guided by the lights of philoſophy. 
they The fleſh 05 the lamas, when they are young, is | 
Theſe eating. The ſkin of the old ones ſerves the Indians for 
* ſhoes, and the Spaniards for harneſs. The guanacos 
t the 


may alſo be eaten; but the vicunas are only ſought 


after for their fleece, and for the bezoar that they pro- 


duce. 


found In general, the wool of the lamas, pacos, guanacos, 
noun- and vicunas, was uſefully employed by the Peruvians, 
they before the conqueſt. inhabitants of Cuſco made 
catch tapeſtry of it for the uſe of the court, in which flowers, 


birds, and trees, were pretty well imitated. It ſerved 
alſo to make mantles, which were worn over a ſhirt of 
cotton. They tuck them up in order to have their 


hat oi arms free. The principal people faſtened them with 
roſes, gold and filver claſps, their wives with pins made of 
in the theſe metals, ornamented with emeralds, and the com- 

The mon people with thorns. In hot countries, the mantles 
them il of perſons of diſtinction were made of cotton of conſi- 
n, and derable firmneſs, and dyed with various colours. The 
h they common people, in the ſame climate, had no clothin 
3, that 1 


at all, except a girdle, that was compoſed of the fila- 
ments of the bark of a tree; and ſerved to cover,thoſe 
parts Nature intended ſhould be concealed. 

Vor. III. E Aſter 


— —ä 
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' Afﬀeer the conqueſt, all the Indians were obliged to 
wear clothes. As the oppreſſion under which they 
roaned, did not allow them to exerciſe their former 
induſtry, they took up with the coarſer cloths of Eu- 
rope, for which they were forced to pay an exorbitant 
price. When the gold and filver which had eſcaped 
the rapacity of the conquerors were exhauſted, they 
thought of re-eſtabliſhing their national manufactures. 
Theis were ſome time after prohibited, on account of 
the deficiency which they occaſioned in the exports of 
the metropolis. The impoſſibility, which the Peruvi- 
ans found, of purchaſing foreign ſtuffs, and paying 
their taxes, occaſioned permiſſion to be given, at the end 
of ten years, for their re-eftabliſhment. They have not 
been diſcontinued ſince that time, and have been brought 
to as great perfection as it was poſſible they could ba 
under a continual tyranny. 

With the wool of the vicuna, they. make, at Cuſco, 
and in its territory, ſtockings, handkerchiefs, and ſcarfs, 
Theſe manufactures would have been multiplied, if the 
fpirit of deſtruction had not fallen on the animals as well 
as on the men. The ſame wool, mixed with that of the 
ſheep imported hither from Europe, which hath exceed- 
ingly degenerated, ſerves for carpets, and makes alſo to- 
lerably fine cloth. Fleeces of inferior quality are employ- 
cd in ſerges, druggets, and in all kinds of coarſe ſtuffs. 

The manufaQtures that belong more to luxury, are e. 
Rabliſhed at Arequipa, Cuſco, and Lima *. In theſe ws 


three towns, they make a prodigious number of gold 8 
| 1 toy: mo 

There are, however, very great manufactories in the province of | 
Quito. A great quantity of cloths, hats, taminies, and daizes are 208 
made there. This advantage they owe to the loſs of their mines, 8 ha. 
which were abandoned, on account of their trifling produce, and te hol 
the low price of proviſians, which they have in great abundance. mu 
Independent of their own conſumption, their induſtry produced has 


them formerly a million of piaſtres a year. By this means, they 
were enabled to pay for wines, brandies, and oils, which they were 
never allowed to make; for dry falt fiſh, which came coaſtwiſe; 
_ For ſoap, made at Truxillo of the fat of goats, which are there 
extremely numerous; for iron, neceſſary for their agriculture ; and 
for all the objects of luxury the ancient world afforded. 'This 
eommerce is diminiſhed more than one half. They had always the 
ambition of wearing that fort of European cloth, known * 


1 
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d to toys and plate for the uſe of private perſons, and allo 
they for the churches. All theſe manufactures are but coarſe- 
mer ly wrought, and mixed with a great deal of copper. 
Eu- We ſeldom diſcover more taſte in their laces and em- 


tant broideries, which are made in the ſame work-houſes. 
ped This is not altogether the caſe in regard to their lace, 
they which, when mixed with European, looks very beauti- 
res. ful. Theſe different works are commonly in the hands 
it of of the nuns, who employ the Peruvian girls, and the 


young Meſtees of the towns, who, for the moſt part, 
before marriage, paſs ſome years in the convent. 

Other hands are employed in painting and gilding 
leather for rooms, in making, with wood and 1vory, 
pieces of inlaid work and * bins 4 and in drawing fi- 

ures on the marble that is found at Cuenca, or on li- 
| be, nen imported from Europe. Theſe different works, 
which are almoſt all manufactured at Cuſco, ſerve for 
ornaments to bouſes, palaces, and temples ; the drawing 
of them is not bad, but the colours are neither exact nor 
durable. If the Indians, who invent nothing, but are 
excellent imitators, had able maſters, and excellent mo- 
dels, they would at leaſt make good copyiſts. At the 
cloſe of the laſt century, they brought to Rome ſome 
of the works of a Peruvian painter, whoſe name was 
Miebael de St. Jacques, in which the connoiſſeurs diſ- 
covered marks of genius. | | 
Theſe particulars will intereſt ſuch of our readers, as 
we ſhall have inſpired with affection for one of the beſt 
nations that ever exiſted, and with eſteem for one of the 
moſt excellent inſtitutions that ever did honour to man- 
kind. Thoſe who are {ſtrangers to that univerſal bene- 
rolence which extends to all nations and all ages, will 
have experienced other ſentiments. Accuſtomed to be- 
hold nothing in Peru but the produce of its mines, they 
muſt conſequently regard with contempt every thing that 


has not a direct relation to their avarice. This would 
| E 2 diminiſh, 


out all America by the name of the cloth of Caſtile ; and that 

humour has become ſtill more general, ſince the regiſter ſhips came 

in place of the galcons. The facility of having a conſtant ſupply 

of theſe ſtuffs, and at a cheaper rate, has made thoſe. of Quito fall 

ies 6 price, the manufacture of which is now in a very decayed 
ation, | 
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_ diminiſh, per 


haps be totally ſuſpended, if they were but 
diſpoſed frequently to revolve by what barbarity and e- 
normities it has been gratified. 


- 


Of the Tnovon the Peruvians were unacquainted 
with coin, they knew the uſe of gold and fil. 
ver ; for they employed them in different kinds 
of ornaments. Independent of what the tor. 
Tents and accident procured them of theſe metals, ſome 
mines had been opened of little depth, which were not 
far below the forkice of the earth. The Spaniards have 
not tranſmitted to us the manner in which theſe rich 
productions were drawn from the boſom of the earth. 
Their pride, which has deprived us of fo much uſeful 
knowledge, undoubtedly made them think, that, in the 
inventions of a people whom they called barbarous, 
there was nothing that was worthy to be recorded. 
This indifference as to the manner in which the Peru- 
vians worked their mines, did not extend to the mines 
-themſelves. The conquerors opened them on all ſides. 
At firſt, the gold mines tempted the avarice of the 
greater number. Fatal experience diſcouraged thoſe 
whom paſſion had not blinded. They clearly * that, 
for ſome enormous fortunes raiſed in this manner, great 
numbers, who had only moderate fortunes, were totally 
ruined. Theſe mines ſunk into ſuch diſcredit, that, in 
order to prevent them from being abandoned, the go- 
vernment was obliged to take the twentieth of their 
produce, inftead of the fifth, which it at firſt received. 
The mines of filver were more common, more equal, 
and richer. They likewiſe produced filver of a ſingu - 
lar ſpecies, rarely found elſewhere. Towards the ſea 
coaſt, great lumps of this metal are found in the ſands. 
Subterraneous fires, volcanoes, and the revolutions which 
America hath experienced, and ſtill continues to ſuffer, 
| ſeem to indicate the cauſes of the tranſpoſition of thoſe 
metallic maſſes, that are met with in ſeveral parts of 
this continent *. 
1 There 


® Philoſophers, who cannot think they were formed there, have 
had recourſe to earthquakes, fo common is that part of America, 
to explain this phæ nomenon. According to their oonjectures, the 
ſubterranean 
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but WW There are a great number of other mines, infinitely 
d e- more iinportant, that are found in the rocks, and on 
| the mountains. Several of them gave falſe hopes. 
Such, in particular, was that of Ucuntaya, diſcovered in 
nted 1713. This was only an incruſtation of almoſt maſſive 
| fil. filver, which, at firſt, yielded ſeveral millions, but was 
inds ſoon exhauſted, 2) 
tor · Others, which were deeper, have been likewiſe de- 
ome ſerted. Their produce, though equal to what it was o- 
not I riginally, was not ſufficient to ſupport the expence of 
1ave working them, which augmented every day. The mines 
rich of Quito, Cuſco, and Arequipa, have experienced that 


rth, revolution which awaits many of the reſt. 1. 
ſeful There are great numbers of very rich mines which 
the the waters have invaded. The diſpoſition of the ground, 
ous, which, from the ſummit of the Cordeleras, goes conti- 


nually ſhelving to the South Sea, muſt neceſſarily ren- 
der theſe events more common at Peru than in other 
places. This inconvenience, which, with greater Gare 
and ſkill, might often have been prevented or diminiſh- 
ed, has been, in ſome inſtances, remedied. A fingle 
example will be ſufficient to ſhow, that the avarice of 
mankind can ſtruggle againſt that of nature, when ſhe 
conceals or withdraws — us her treaſures. 

Joſeph Salcedo, about the year 1660, bad difcover- 
ed, not far from the town of Puna, the mine of Lay- 
cacota, It was ſo rich, that they often cut the filver 
with a chiſel. Proſperity, which debaſes little minds, 
ved. had ſo elevated that of the proprietor of ſo much opu- 
jual, I lence, that he permitted all the Spaniards-who came to 
ngu- ſcek their fortune in this part of the new world, to 
> ſea work ſome days on their own account, without weigh- 
nds. Ning or taking any account of the preſents he made them. 
hich This generoſity drew around him an infinite number of 


E 3 people, 


udterranean fires, which occaſion this great occurrence in nature, 
are poſſeſſed of the activity of melting the metals which they meet 
with in their ſtrata, and of communicating to the liquified mat- 
ter a degree of heat, which is capable of laſting for a long time. 
The metals, thus melted,. muſt neceſſarily un; and, finding their 
ay into the greater cavities of the earth, continue their courſe, 
ll, being again cooled, they condenſe, and aſſume their firſt con 
_ in conjunction with. the extrancous bodies they have met 
i | 
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whoſe avidity made them quarrel with each o- 
ther. The love of money made them take up arms, and 
fall upon one another; and their benefatcr, who had 

neglected no expedient to prevent and extinguiſh their 
ſanguinary contentions, was hanged, as being the au- 
thor of them. Whilſt he was in priſon, the water got 

ſeſſion of his mine. Superſtition ſoon made it be 
imagined, that this was a puniſhment for the horrid act 
they had perpetrated * him. This idea of divine 
vengeance was revered for a long time; but, at laſt, in 

1740, Diego de Bacna aſſociated with other opulent 
people, to avert the ſprings, which had deluged fo 

much treaſure. 'The labours, which this difficult un- 

dertaking required, were not finiſhed till 1754. The 
mine yields as much now as it did at firft. But mines 
ftill richer than this have been diſcovered, which have 
experienced no revolution. Such, for example, is that 
of Potoſi, which was found in the ſame country, where 
the Incas worked that of Porco. 

An Indian, whoſe name was Hualpa, in 1545, pur- 

_ fuing ſome deer, in order to climb.certain ſteep rocks, 

laid hold of a buſh, the roots of which looſened from 

the earth, and brought to view an ingot of ſilver. The 

Indian had recourſe to it for his own,uſe, and never 

filed to return to his treaſure, every time that his wants 

or his defires ſolicited him to it. The change that had 


happened in his fortune, was remarked by his country- i 


man, Guanco, to whom he diſcovered the ſecret. The 
two friends could not keep their counfel and enjoy their 
ood fortune. They quarrelled; on which the indiſcreet 


confidant diſcovered the whole to his maſter, Villareal, a 


Spaniard, that was ſettled in the neighbourhood.. Up- 

on this, the mine became known, and was worked“. 

A great number of them were fonnd in its. vicinity, the 

principal of which are in the northern part of the. moun- 

tain, and their direction is from north to. ſouth. bi 
| mo 


This firſt mine was called the Diſcoverer, as it was the occa- 
on of all the riches which they diſcFered in the iſſue. Soon al- 
ter, a ſecond was found ont, to which they gave the name of the 
Pewter mine; afterwards a third, which was called the Rich and 
at laſt a fourth, which was named Menditta, There were alſo. 
great many others, leſs conſiderable, 
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moſt intelligent people of Peru have obſerved, that this 
is, in general, the direction of the richeſt mines. 

The fame of what was paſfing at Potoſi ſoon ſpread 
abroad; and quickly there was Pult, at the foot of the 
mountain, a town, eonſiſting of fixty thouſand Indians, 
and ten thouſand Spaniards. The ſterility of the ſoil 
did not prevent its being immediately peopled. Corn, 
fruits, flocks, American ſtuffs, European luxuries arriv- 
ed there from every quarter. Induſtry, which every 
where follows the current of money, could not ſearch 
for it with fo much ſucceſs as at its ſource. It evi- 
dently appeared, that, in 1738, theſe mines produced, 
annually, 22,338,975 livres {d), without reckoning the 
filver which was not regiſtered, and what had been 
carried off by fraud. From that time, the produce 
has been ſo much diminiſhed, that no more than one 
eighth part of the coin which was formerly ſtruck, is 
now made. | | 
The miners of Potoſi, and of all South America, in 
purifying their gold and ſilver, uſe mercury, with which 
they are ſupplied from Guanca Velica. Mereury, ſays 
an able naturalift, is found in two different ſtates, in 
the boſom of the earth. It 1s either altogether pure, 
and in the fluid form which is proper to it, and then it 
is denominated virgin mercury, becauſe it has not'expe- 
rienced the action of fire, in order to be extracted from 
the mine; or, it is found combined with ſulphur, and 
then it forms a ſubſtance of a red colour, which is more 
or leſs vivid, called cinnabar. | 

Till the mine of virgin mercury, which was lately 
diſcovered at Montpellier, under the buildings of the 
town itſelf, and, for that reaſon, will wr; i never 
be worked, there had been no others known in Europe, 
except thoſe of Udria in Carniola. Theſe ly in a vale 
ley, at the foot of high mountains, which were called: 
by the Romans Alpes Juli. They were diſcovered 
by chance,” in 1497. They are about nine hundred 
feet deep. The deſcent into them is by pits, as into, 
all other mines. There are, under ground, an infinite 
number of galleries, of which ſome are fo low, that it 
is neceſſary to ſtoop, in order to paſs along; there are 
places 
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places where it is ſo hot, that if a man ſtops ever ſo 
ſhort a time, he is affected with a profuſe ſweat: It i; 
from theſe ſubterraneous caverns that mercury is drawn, 
Some ſtones are replete with it to that degree, that, 
when they are bruiſed, this ſubſtance iſſues out in the 
form of globules or drops. It is found alſo in a ſpe- 
cies of . — : Sometimes even this mercury is ſeen run. 
ning down like rain, and oozes ſo copiouſly among the 
rocks, which form the vaults: of theſe ſubterraneous ca- 
verns, that a man has often gathered thirty-ſix pound 
of it in a day. | 

There are ſome people ſo enamoured of the marvel- 
lous, that they prefer this mercury to the other; 
which 1s mere prejudice. Experience ſhows, that the 
beſt mercury that can be uſed, either in medicine or in 
metallurgy, is that which hath been extracted from 
ceinnabar. In order to ſeparate the combination of 
ſulphur and mercury, which nature hath formed be- 
tween theſe two volatile ſubſtances, it becomes neceſſary 
to have recourſe to the ation of fire, to which ſome 
intermediate ſubſtance muſt be joined. This is either 
the filings of ſteel or copper, or the regulus of antimo- 
ny, or lime, or ſome fixed alcaline ſalt. This laſt ſpe- 
cies. of mercury is drawn from Hungary, Sclavonia, 
Bohemia, Carinthia, Friuil, and Normandy ; eſpecially 
from Almaden in Spain, which was a famous mine, e- 
ven in the time of the Romans; and which, with that 
of Guanca Velica, has, for ſome ſhort time, contribut- 
ed to ſerve the Spaniſh colonies. 

The common opinion is, that this laſt mine was diſ- 
covered in 1564. The trade of mercury was then till } 
free: It became an excluſive trade in 1571. At this 
period, all the mines of mercury were ſhut, and that of 
Guanca Velica alone was worked ; the property of 
which, the King reſerved to himſelf. It is not found 
to diminiſh. This mine is dug in a prodigiouſly large 
mountain, fixty leagues from Lima. In its. profound 
abyſs are ſeen ſtreets, ſquares, and a chapel, where the 
mylteries of religion, on all feſtivals, are celebrated. 
Millions of flambeaux are continually kept to en- 


lighten it. 
* The: 
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The earth, which contains the quickfilver of this 
mine, is, according to the opinion of a celebrated tra- 
veller, of a whitiſh red, like ill-burnt brick. It is 
pounded, and put into an earthen kiln, the upper part 
of which is a vault like an oven, ſomewhat of a ſphe- 
rical form. This is extended on an iron grate covered 
with earth, under which they keep up a gentle fire, 
with the herb icho, which is fitter for this proceſs than 
any other combuſtible matter, and the cutting of which, 
on this account, is prohibited, twenty leagues round. 
The heat which penetrates this earth, makes the pound- 
ed mineral ſo hot, that the quickſilver iſſues out of it 
volatilized in ſmoke. But, as the upper part is cloſely 
ſtopped, the ſmoke finds no iſſue but by a ſmall hole, 
which has a communication with a ſeries of earthen re- 
torts that are round, and the necks of which are in- 
ſerted into each other. There, this ſmoke circulates 
and condenſes by means of a little water, which is at 
the bottom of each retort. The quickſilver then falls 
in a well-formed liquid. Leſs of it is collected in 
the firſt than in the laſt retorts. They would all grow 
ſo hot as to break in pieces, if care was not taken to 
ſprinkle them on the outſide with water. 

Private people, at their owr. expence, work the mine 
of Guanca Velica. They are obliged to deliver to go- 
vernment, at a ſtipulated price, all the mercury they 
extract. As ſoon as they have the quantity which the 
demands of one year require, the work is ſuſpended. 
Part of the mercury is fold on the ſpot, and the reſt is 
fent to the royal magazines throughout Peru, from 
whence it is delivered out, at the ſame price as it is ſold 
for in Mexico. This arrangement, which has occafion- 
ed many of the mines to - and prevented others 
from being opened, is inexcuſable in the Spaniſh ſyſtem. 
The court of Madrid, in this reſpect, merits the ſame 
reproaches as a miniftry in other countries would incur, 
that would be blind enough to lay a duty on the imple- 
ments of agriculture. 
| The mine of Guanca Velica generally affets thoſe 
en⸗ who work in it with convulſians : This, and the other 

mines, which are not leſs unhealthy, are all worked by ; 
Phe: the Peruvians. Theſe unfortunate victims of an infa- | 
tiable 
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tiable avarice, are crowded all together, and plunge 
naked into theſe abyſſes, the greateſt part of which an 
deep, and all exceſſively cold. Tyranny has invented 
this refinement in cruelty, to render it impoſſible for x 
ny thing to eſcape its reſtleſs vigilance. If there are 
any wretches who long ſurvive ſuch barbarity, the uſe 
of cocoa preſerves them. x 
The cocoa is a ſhrub which hardly ever riſes higher 
than from three to four feet; its fruit is diſpoſed in 
bunches. It is red when it begins to ripen, and black 
when it hath attained its maturity. Its leaf, which i 
ſoft, of a pale green, and reſembling that of the myrtle, 
is the delight of the Peruvians. They chew it, after 
having mixed it with a white earth, which they cal 
mambis. They ſubſtitute it for food; it ſtrengthen 
their ſtomachs ; it ſupports their courage. If thok 
who are buried in the mines are in want of it, they 
ceaſe working, and no means whatever can force them 
to reſume their labour. Their oppreſſors, therefore, 
furniſh them with as much as they require, ſubſtracting 
the price of it from their daily wages. The fields a. 
bout Cuſco furniſh the belt cocoa. | 


Tuis plant, the other productions of 
inunication of the country, and all the fruits of indu- 
the different ſtry, are diſperſed throughout the em- 

deter of 2 in three different ways. The towns 
2 # ſituated on the coaſt are furniſhed with 

1885 proviſions by veſſels, that are adapted to 
thoſe ſeas, which are always calm. An innumer- 
able multitude of mules, with which they are ſup-f 
plied from Tucuman, are the mediums of that con- 
nection which ſeveral provinces have with each o- 
ther. The greateſt circulation is effected by means of 
the Guayaquil. | 

On the banks of this river, which riſes in the Cor. 
deleras, the Spaniards, at the time of the conquell, 
built a pretty conſiderable town, ſix leagues from the 
ſea. This is defended by three forts, lately erected, 
and only garriſoned with burgeſſes. They are built 
with large pieces of wood, diſpoſed in palliſades. The 
; | nature 


Mutual com- 
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nature of this wood, which is proof againſt water, ſuits 


8 Bee he moiſture of the ſoi] “. i 
we 5 It is mentioned in the accounts of a Spaniſh philoſo- 
. * N her, that on this coaſt, as well as on that of Guatima- 


Ja, is found the murex, which yields that purple ſo ce- 
Jebrated by the ancients, and which the moderns have 
imagined was loſt. The ſhell, which contains them, 
W-Jheres to the rocks which the ſera waſhes. It is of 
the ſize of a large walnut. The liquor of this animal 
may be extracted two ways; ſome kill it, after they 


"BAY have drawn it out of the ſhell, then preſs it with a 
n = knife from head to tail, ſeparate from the body the part 
* where the liquor is collected, and throw away the reſt. 


When this operation, after being repeated on ſeveral 
of fl 


. ſnails, has afforded a certain quantity of fluid, the thread 
the intended to be dyed, is dipped in it, and the proceſs is 

th finiſhed. The colour, which is at firſt of the whiteneſs 
7 of milk, becomes afterwards green, and 1s not of a 
eng purple colour till the thread is dry. Thoſe who diſ- 


approve this method, draw the fiſh partly out of its 
ſhell, and ſqueezing it, make it yield a fluid which 
ſerves for dying: They repeat this operation four 
times, at different intervals, but always with leſs ſuc- 
ceſs. If they continue it, the fiſh dies, by their de- 


zg troxing that which conſtitutes the firſt principle of its 
* life, and which it 1s no longer able to renew. No co- 
om bour at preſent known, can be compared to this of which _ 
„ we are ſpeaking, either as to luſtre, livelineſs, or dura- 


tion; it ſucceeds better with cotton than with wool, 


ed to U 

8 inen, or ſilk. | | oo 

fu Beſides this object of curioſity, Guayaquil furniſhes 
_. the inland country of the empire with oxen, mules, 
© _ falt, 
as of The fervitory of Guayaquil furniſhes a ſingular ſpecies of 


wool, The tree, called ceibo, which produces it, is tall and buſhy ; 
its trunk is ſtraight ; its leaves round, and of a middle ſize. 
encompaſs a ſmall flower, in which is formed a pod, about two inches 
in length, and one inch in diameter. When this pod is ripe and dry, 
it opens, and diſcovers to view a tuft of wool fomewhat red, finer than 
cotton, and even almoſt as fine as ſilk, Its fineneſs has made them 
deſpair, hitherto, of being able to ſpin it, and they are obliged to 
make uſe of it in couches. A thouland ſucceſsful trials have not 
removed the prejudice of a great number of people, that this wool 
is too cold to be wholclame. . N 
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ſalt, and ſalt fiſh ; it ſupplies Europe and Mexico with 
a great quantity of cocoa, but Peru with but little, x 
there they generally prefer the herb of Paraguay. | 
is the univerſal dock: yard of the South Sea, and might, 
partly, become that of the mother country. We knoy 
no country on the globe, that equally abounds in woe 
for ſhip-building and maſts, either as to quality a 
quantity. Hemp and pitch, of which it is deſtitutz 
might eaſily be furniſhed by Chili and Guatimala. 

But, what renders Guayaquil ſtill more conſiderable, 
is, the advantage it poſſeſſes of being the neceſſary 
mart and bond of communication between the moun. 
tains of Peru and its vallies, with Panama and with 
Mexico. All the s which theſe countries exchange, 
paſs through the hands of its merchants. The largel 

veſſels ſtop at the harbour of the iſland of Puna, which 
is ſituated at the entrance of the gulf, and others g 

the river, about forty leagues. 

Notwithſtanding ſo many ſources of proſperity, the 
people of Guayaquil, whoſe numbers amount to twenty 
thouſand fouls, are far from being wealthy. The fo 
tunes of its inhabitants have been ſucceſſively overturn. 
ed nine times, by fires, which they have aſcribed to thi 
diſcontentedneſs of the negroes, and by pirates, why 
have twice ſacked the town. 'Thoſe fortunes, which 
have been acquired fince theſe fatal zras, have not con- 
tinued in the country. A climate, where the heat i 
intolerable the whole year, and the rains inceſſant for 
fix months; where dangerous and noiſome inſects do 
not allow a moment of tranquillity; where diſtempen 
of the moſt oppolite _ of temperature -appear to 
be united; where one lives in the perpetual dread df 
loſing one's fight : Such a climate is by no means pro- 
per to continue the reſidence of its inhabitants. Suck 

rſons are only ſeen here, as have not acquired eſtates 

ufficient to enable them to remove elſewhere, and 
their days in indolence and pleaſure. A taſte, which 
predominates in the empire, induces the moſt opulent to 
reſide at Lima. | 

This capital of Peru, ſo celebrated in all parts of th 
world, is ſituated at two leagues from the EF in a de- 


licious plain, at about an equal diſtance from the equa- 


tor 
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tor and the ſouthern tropic, to unite, as it were, all the 
riches and delights of South America. The proſpect 
from it on one fide, extends over a tranquil ocean; on 
the other, it commands a diſtance of thirty leagues, as 
far as the Cordeleras. The foil of its territory is no- 
thing but a heap of flints, which the ſea has undoubt- 
edly, in a ſeries of ages, piled together; but they are 
covered with earth, a foot in depth, which the ſpring- 
water, that is every where found on digging, hath 
brought from the mountains. It is in vain that the 
Spaniards would attribute the origin of theſe waters to 
their being filtrated from the ſea; the theory of the 
globe, and its natural conſtruction, teſtify againſt the 
truth of this opinion, which all experiments, beſides, 
confirm to be falſe. ws 
Sugar canes, incredible multitudes of olives, ſome 
vines, artificial meadows, paſtures full of ſalt, which 
give mutton an exquilite taſte, ſmall grain appropriated 
to the feeding of fowls, fruit - trees of every kind, and 
certain other plantations, cover the ſurface of theſe for- 
tunate plains. A ſea replete with fiſh, contributes its 
{tores to render proviſions plentiful, at a moderate 
price, Crops of wheat and barley formerly augmented 
this variety of bleſſings ; but an earthquake, about a 
century ago, cauſed ſuch a revolution, that the ſeeds 
rotted without ſprouting. After forty years of ſterili- 
ty, the huſbandman, ſeeing the foil improved, was diſ- 
poſed to reſume his former occupations. Chili, which 
had an excluſive privilge of furniſhing Lima with pro- 
viſions, oppoſed the cultivation of its territory; and 
the metropolis of Spain did not allow that of Peru to 
ſupport itſelf again by its own produQtions, tilt 1750. 
Lima, founded more than two centuries ago, and 


built by the deſtroyers of Peru, was overturned at dif- 
ferent times, by eleven earthquakes. The twelfth, 


which happened on the 28th of October 1746, in 
three minutes time ingulfed the town, its harbour of 
Callao, all the veſſels belonging to the coaſt, with fifteen 
hundred millions (d, as it is reported, of ſilver, either 
coined, worked, or in ingots. Thoſe who had, for a 
long time, been ſunk, as it were, into a lethargy, have 
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been awakened by this violent conoufſion. New aQi- 
vity, yew emulation, have been produQtive of labour 
and induſtry. Lima, though leſs rich, is at preſent 
more agreeable than in 1682, when its gates preſented 
to the view of the Duke of Palata, on his entering, 
ftreets paved with filver. | 
Theſe ſtreets now are only regular, with neat houſes 
and public buildings, which diſplay ſkill and taſte. 
The water of the river, which waſhes its walls, has been 
collected and diſperſed for the convenience of the citi- 
zens, the ornament of gardens, and the fertility of the 
fields. | 
; But theſe walls are defective, from the very ſolidity 
of their foundations. At the diſtanee of a few leagues 
from Lima, we ſee ſome houſes that were formerly 
built, and juſt erected on the ſurface of the earth, with- 
out any cement, which, however, have reſiſted thoſe aſ- 
faults and convulſions that have overturned the deep- 
laid edifices'of the Spaniards, The natives of the 
country, when they ſaw the foundations dug, and then 
HDuilt with mortar, ſaid, that their tyrants dug graves 
for themſelves. Perhaps, it was ſome conſolation to 
the wretchedneſs of the conquered, to foreſee, that the 
earth itſelf would take its revenge of its depopulators ; 
but, in this reſpect, two centuries of chaſtiſement have 
not reformed them. The pleaſure of having commo- 
dious houſes, or the vanity of raiſing ſpacious ones, Kill 
triumphs over the danger of their being razed to the 
ound. - | 
The ſcourges of nature, which gave occaſion to the 
introduction of the arts into Lima, have produced no 
happy revolution in the manners of its inhabitants. 
That ſuperſtition which reigns throughout the whole 
extent of the Spaniſh dominions, at Peru holds two 
ſceptres in her hand; one of gold, for the uſurping 
and triumphant nation; the other of iron, for its en- 
Naved and pillaged inhabitants. The ſcapulary and the 
roſary, are all the tokens of religion which the monks 
require of the Spaniards. It is on the form and co- 
Jour of theſe kinds of taliſmans, that the populace and 
the grandees found the proſperity of their undertak- 
ings, the ſucceſs of their amorous intrigues, vow the 
8 | W Pes 
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hopes of their ſalvation. The religious habit, aſſumed 
in the laſt moments, conſtitutes the ſecurity of opulent 
people who have lived ill: They are convinced, that, 
when wrapped in this clothing, which is ſo formidable 
to the devil, he will not dare to deſcend” into their 
graves, and ſeize upon their ſouls, If their aſhes re- 
poſe near the altar, they hope to partake of the facri- 
fices and prayers of the prieſts, much more than the 
poor and the ſlaves. After ſuch fatal prejudices, what 
enormities will they not commit, to acquire riches, 
which ſecure their happineſs in this world, and .the 
next? The vanity of immortalizing their name, and 
the promiſe of eternal life, convey over to the monks a 
fortune, which they can no longer enjoy; and families 
are diſappointed of an inheritance, whether acquired by 
honeſtly or fraud, by legacics which go to enrich theſe 
men, who have found the ſecret of eſcaping poverty, by 
devoting themſelves to it. Thus it is, that the order 
of ſentiments, ideas, and things, is ſubverted; and the 
children of opulent parents, are condemned to a forced 
miſery, by the pious rapacity of a hoſt of voluntary 
mendicants. The French, Dutch, and Engliſh, loſe 
their. national prejudices by travelling ; the' Spaniard 
carries his along with him throughout the whole uni- 
verſe: And, ſuch is the madneſs of bequeathing le- 
gacies to the church, that the ground of all the houſes 
of Peru belongs to the prieſthood, or depends on'them 
with regard to rent. 'The inſtitution of monkiſh or- 
ders, has done at Peru what the law of the Fact will 
do, ſooner or later, at Conſtantinople. Here, the peo- 
ple bequeath their fortunes to a minaret, in order to ſe- 
cure it to their heirs ; there, they deprive an heir of it, 
by leaving it to a monaſtery, from the dread of being 
damned. The means are a little different, but, in the 
end, the effect is the ſame. In both countries, the 
church is the gulf in which all the riches are abſorbed ; 
and theſe Caſtilians, once ſo formidable, ſhrink before 
N e as Aſiatic ſlaves do in the preſence of their 
elpot. | 
If we were to judge of the Creoles from theſe extra» 
vagancies, we ſhould be tempted to believe them to be | 
totally ſtupid ; but we ſhould be mifteken. The inba- | 
| | K 2. bitants- '=- 
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# Boc 
bitants of the valleys have ſome degree of penetration, 
and thoſe of the mountains are not entirely deftitute of my 
rit. Both deem themſelves very much ſuperior to the _ 
Spaniſh Europeans, whom they regard as cavallos, that hi 
w to ſay, brutes. * - 
They poſſeſs more underſtanding than courage. All _ 
theſe people, though diſſatisfied with government, are 15 
alike ſubmiſſive to it. Men everywhere forget their : 5 
: numbers and their ſtrength. There, even the very 1 8 
name of royal officers 5 formidable and four ſoldiers, oe 
diſpatched by the viceroy, make whole towns tremble, —r 
at the diſtance of four hundred leagues from the capt- ee 
tal. | mo 
This timidity in a Peruvian, is the cauſe or the ef- bor 
fect of his effeminacy. He lives among courtezans, or * 
amuſes himſelf at home, in drinking the herb of Para- Wl 
guay. He is afraid to diminiſh the joys of love, by T 
. confining it within legitimate bonds. The greateſt part * 
of the inhabitants marry behind the church, that is F 
their expreſſion, which ſignifies living in a ſtate of con- * 
cubinage. If the children, who iſſue from this com- pn 
merce, are acknowledged by their parents, they inherit, "+: 
and their birth incurs no ſtain. The biſhops anathema- I 
tize, every year at Eaſter, thoſe perſons who are unit- NG 
ed in theſe illicit bonds. But what power have theſe 3 
vain terrors over love, which is ſanctified by cuſtom, a- ther 
| 2 the toleration or example of eccleſiaſtics of the Wl . | 
ſecond order, and againft the climate, which is conti- 210 
nually contending, and at laſt proves victorious over all 7 
the civil and religious laws that oppoſe their influence?! feld 
The charms of the Peruvian women are ſuperior to * 
the terror Which the ſpiritual arms of Rome inſpire. Eve 
Moſt of them, eſpecially the women of Lima, have eyes miſt 
fparkling with'vivacity, a fair ſkin, a complexion that 7 
is delicate, animated, full of ſprightlineſs and life, and The 
a ſlender and well-formed ſhape, which is very alluring. nnd 
But that which bas a greater effect on the men, is the it t 


ſmallneſs of a pretty foot, which, in their infancy, is of 4 
faſhioned to this diminutiveneſs by ſtrait ſhoes. They 


turn away from the large feet of the Spaniſh women, to = 
admire thoſe of a Peruvian, who, to the artifice of ge- * 


"Als in nerally 
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nerally concealing them, adds the happy ' addreſs of 


ſometimes diſcovering them. | 

To theſe very ſmall feet, we may add long treſſes, 
which might ſerve as a veil to modeſty, on account of 
their thickneſs and colour, and their natural difpoſition 
to grow thick and long. The Lima women, dreſs ſome 
of their hair very high on their head; but the reſt they 
ſuffer to fall on their ſhoulders, in the form of ringlets, 
without buckling or curling it. They are ſo jealous of 
preſerving it in its own natural beauty, that they do not 
put the leaſt additional ornament to it. Pearls and dia- 
monds are reſerved for ear-rings, for large necklaces, 
for bracelets, for rings, for a — of gold ſuſpended 
on the centre of the . by a ribband which goes 
round the body. A woman that has no titles, and is 
not ennobled, ſeldom goes out full dreſſed, but ſhe diſ- 
plays in jewels, the value from an hundred to an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand livres (h); yet it is the faſhion to 
affect an indifference for theſe trifles. It is neceſſary 
that a woman ſhould loſe, or let fall ſome of them, with- 
out taking notice of it, that- ſhe ſhould always have 
ſome jewel to replace, or to add. 

But what ſeduces the eyes, and raiſes the moſt emo- 
tion, is a dreſs which leaves the boſom and the ſhoul- 
ders bare, and only deſcends to half way the leg. From 
thence to the ancle falls a lace, through which are ſeen 
© the ends of garters, embroidered with gold or ſilver, 
and ornamented with pearls., 'The linen, the petticoat, 
the habit, all is loaded with the fineſt lace. A woman 
ſeldom appears in public, without being attended with 
three or four ſlaves, muſt of them mulatto women, in 
liveries as the men are, and adorned with lace as their 
miſtreſſes. | | 

Theſe ladies are extravagantly fond of perfumes. 
They are never without amber ; they ſcent their linen 
and their clothes with it, and even their noſegays, as 
if there were ſomething wanting to the natural perfume 
of flowers. 'The amber is undoubtedly an additional 
allurement to the men, and the flowers 1mpart a new 
attraction to the women. With theſe they adorn their 
fleeves, and ſometimes their hair, like ſhepherdefſes. In 

ry | the 
(b) On an average, about 5,500 l. 
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the great ſquare of Lima, where there are every day 
ſold flowers, to the amount of fixteen or twenty thou. 
fand livres (c), ladies are ſeen in gilt calaſhes, purchaſing 
what is moſt rare, without regard to the price, and 
men 1n crowds adoring and contemplating what Nature 
has formed moſt charming to embelliſh and enchant the 
dream of life. | | 

Where can theſe delights be enjoyed more than at 
Peru? It is the proper province of the women, to feel 
and communicate them. Among other pleaſures, the 


women of Lima love muſic, of which they are extrava« 


gantly fond. —_— is heard on every ſide, but ſing - 
ing, and concerts of vocal and inſtrumental muſic. 
They have frequent balls. They danee here with fur. 
prifiag lightneſs ; but they * the, graces” of the 
arms, to attend to the agility of the feet, and eſpeci- 
ally to the infleQions of the body; which are images 


of the true emotions of voluptuouſneſs, as the expreſ- 


fion of the countenance is the true accompaniment of 
dancing. As the arms conſpire to give grace to the 


attitude, fo the ideas of pleafure are ſtill more ftrongly 


expreſſed by the body. In countries where theſe ſenſa- 
tions are moſt lively, dancing will agitate the feet and 
the body more than the arms. 
Such are the pleaſures which the women taſte and 
diffuſe at Lima. Among many expedients to heighten 
and preſerve their charms, they have a cuſtom, which 
it were to be wiſhed that they would conſent to. aban- 
don, which is the uſe of limpion. They give this name 
to {mall rolls of tobacco, four inches long, and nine 
lines in diameter, wrapped in the whiteſt thread, from 
whieh the tobagco is drawn. out as it is ufed. The la- 
dies only put the end of the limpion to their -month, 
and chew it for a moment *. Th a 
This 


(c) Near 8001 on an average. 


This cuſtom, which is unknown at Mexico, ſitusted in a val- 
ley in a moiſt climate, at the foot of mountains, is, however, ne- 


ceſſary at Lima, a country bordering on the ſea, where the corroſive 


falt of a warm air, dry, and without rain, acts conſiderably upon 
the teeth and the gums. The uſe of tobacco, whole ſulphureous 
falt provokes continually a moderate degree of ſaliva, is, in all pro- 
habjlity, of uſe in preventing the deformation of the _ 

| 44 ö » | us, 
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Il 
day This maſtication is particularly uſed in public aſſem- 
100. blies, where women receive company. Here is a draw- 
ſing ing room, along one fide of which runs an alcove, half 
and * A high, and five or fix feet broad; it is here, that, 
ture careleſs}y feated, and with croſſed legs, on carpets and 
the ſuperb cuſhions, they paſs whole days, without chan- 
ging their poſture, even to eat: they uſe little tables, 
1 at placed before them, for any work with which they chooſe 
feel to amuſe themſelves. The men, whom they 'admit to 
the their converſation, fit in elbow chairs, unleſs their a- 
a Vas dorers, from greater intimacy, are permitted to deſcend 
ing into the alcove, which is, as it were, the ſanctuary of 
1c, worſhip, and of the idol. Yet theſe goddeſſes love ra- 
ſur. ther to be affable than haughty ; and, baniſhing cere- 
the mony, they play on the harp and guitar, and ſing and 
eci- dance when they are deſired. _ * 
iges Their buſhands are not the perſons who are the chief 
rel. ¶ objects of their complaiſance. As moſt of the principal 
t of citizens of Lima are devoted to their courtezans, the great 
the beireſſes are referved for Europeans, who come over into 
gly America. The advantage which theſe have, of making 
n ſas the fortunes of their e naturally prompts them 
and to domineer ; but let them have the ſway, of which 
they are ſo jealous, and they will prove conſtantly faiths 
and ful. So particularly is virtue connected with a certain 
ten degree of pride! | 
ich he manners of the Meſtees, and of the free Mulat- 
an- toes, who compoſe the greateſt part of. the inhabitants. 
ame of Lima, and who retain the arts in their hands, hard- 
vine n differ from the manners of the Spaniards. The has 
om bit they have contracted, of ſleeping after dinner, and 
la« Wy repoling one part of the day, makes them ſet a greater 
ith, price upon their labour than they ought. The time 
they devote to labour, muft procure them the conveni- 
"his encies as well as the luxuries of life, which, in general, 
are carried very far. Their wives, is particular, value 
oy themſelves on the magniſieence of their furniture and 
ne. dreſs. They never go out but in carriages, and imi- - 


tate 


Thus, the uſe of limpion is not owing to a depravation of taſte at 
Peru, as is too commonly believed by thoſe to whom Nature has 
denied the ſpirit of obſervation. 


ty, and troubleſome 
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tate the ladies of the firſt rank, even with regard to 
their ſhoes. They habituate themſelves to preſs their 
feet very tight, in order to hide their natural fize, which 
is ſeldom corrected by this management. But, though 
they carry their imitation ſo far as to form circles and 
aſſemblies, as they do, yet they never attain a perfect 
reſemblance to them. Their huſbands are ſtill farther 
removed from the polite manners of the European Spa- 
niard or the Creole, though there is but little real me- 
rit or genius in Spying them. They are rude, haugh- 

ut theſe faults, which are irk. 
ſome in ſociety, are hardly carried to ſuch exceſſes or 
violences, as to diſturb the public order. 

The whole commerce at Lima 1s carried on by the 
Spaniards, whoſe number is from fifteen to ſixteen thou- 
ſand. The capitals they employ in trade are immenſe, 
There are not, in reality, more than ten or twelve . 
whoſe capital exceeds two millions (4); but a million (e (9 

ill 


is very common, and five hundred thouſand livres 72 
more ſo. The deſire of enjoying, the vanity of making 


an appearance, the paſſion of ornamenting churches, 
prevent the fortunes of the Creoles from advancing a 
high as the nature of things would admit. The Euro- 
pean Spaniards, who are ſolely occupied in purſuing 
the plan of returning to their country, ſhow, that with 


- induſtry and ceconomy, people may very ſoon enrich 


themſelves, Merchants, who are in want of aſſiſtance, 


are ſure to find it in the poſterity of the conquerors of 
Peru. If ſome of theſe diſtinguiſhed families have per- 


petuated their ſplendour by entailing their eſtates upon 


their eldeſt ſons, and by the revenues alone of their e- 
Rates, the greateſt part have only ſupported it by tak- 
ing part in commercial tranſactions. A ſpecies of ia- 
duſtry, which is ſo honourable to human nature, whole 
underſtanding, power, and activity it enlarges, has ne- 
ver been deemed to derogate from their nobility ; and, 
in this point alone, they have abandoned the falſe and 
romantic ideas of their anceſtors. Theſe means, joined 
to the immenſe depoſites which come from the inland 
countries, have rendered Lima the centre of all the 

tranſaCtions 


- () du. (9) 43,750 0 47,875 l. 
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tranſactions which the provinces of Peru are conſtantly 
carrying on, either among themſelyes, or with Mexico 
and Chili, or with the mother country. 


ich 

+ Tas ſtraits of Magellan appeared the on- Communi- 
* Iy open way to form this laſt connection. cation of 
g The length of the paſſage, the terror in- Peru with 
I ſpired by ſtormy and almoſt unknown ſeas, Europe. 
Pt” he ſcar of exciting the ambition of other 


nations, the impoſſibility of finding an aſylum in caſe 
f unhappy accidents, and other conſiderations, perhaps, 
turned all their views towards Panama. s 

This town, which had been the gate through which 
they had entered into Peru, had riſen to great proſperi- 
ty, when, in 1670, it was pillaged and burnt by pirates. 
It was rebuilt on a more advantageous ſpot, at the di- 
ſtance of four or five miles from the place where it for- 


* merly ſtood. Its harbour, called Perice, is very ſe- 
60 cure. It is formed by an archipelago, conſiſting of 


forty-eight ſmall iſlands, and is capable of containing 
the largeſt fleets. | 7 | 

This place, a little while after it was founded, be- 
came the capital of the kingdom of Terra Firma. Some 
hopes were at firſt entertained from the three provinces 
of Panama, Darien, and Veragua, which compoſed it ; 
but this proſperity vaniſhed like lightning. The fa- 
vages of Darien recovered their independence; and the 
mines of the two other provinces were found to be net- 
ther ſufficiently abundant, nor of an alloy good enough, 
to make it worth while to work them. Five or ſix 
{mall villages, in which are ſeen ſome Europeans quite 
naked, and a very ſmall number of Indians, who have 
come to reſide there, form the whole of this ſtate, which 
the Spaniards are not aſhamed of honouring with the 
great name of kingdom. It is, in general, barren and 
1 and contributes inn to trade but 
pearls, 

The pearl fiſhery is carried on in the iſlands of the 
gulf. The greateſt part of the inhabitants employ ſuch 
of their negroes in it as are good ſwimmers. Theſe 
laves plunge and replunge into the ſea in ſearch of 


pearls, 


21 


% 
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pearls, till this exerciſe has exhauſted their ftrength or 
their ſpirits “. | 

Every negro is obliged to deliver a fixed number f 
oyſters. Thoſ: in which there are no pearls, and thoſe 
in which the pearl is not entirely formed, are not reck. 
oned. What he is able to find beyond the ſtipulated 
obligation, is conſidered as his indiſputable property: 
he may ſell it to whom he pleaſes ; but commonly be 
cedes it to his maſter, at a moderate price. 

Sea monſters, which abound more about the iſland 
where pearls are found, than on the neighbouring coaſts, 
render this fiſhing dangerous. Some of theſe devour the 
divers in an infant. The manati, which derives its 
name from its figure, ſurrounds them, rolls them under 
its body, and Ed them. In order to defend them 
ſelves againſt ſuch enemies, every fiſher is armed with a 
poniard : The moment he perceives any of theſe vorz- 
cious fiſh, he attacks them with precaution, wounds 
them, and drives them away. Notwithſtanding this, 
there are always ſome fiſhermen deſtroyed, and a great 
number crippled. | 

The pearls of Panama are commonly of à very fine 
water. Some of them are even remarkable for their 
ſize and figure. Theſe were formerly ſold in Europe. 
Since art has imitated them, and the ion for dis- 
monds has entirely ſuperſeded or prodigiouſly diminiſh- 
ed the uſe of them, they have found a new market, more 
advantageous than the firſt. They are carried to Peri, 
where they are in great eſtimation. 

This branch of trade has, however, contributed in- 
finitely leſs to give reputation to Panama, than the ad. 
Norge which it hath long enjoyed, of being the mat. 
ket of all the productions of the country of the Inca, 
that are deſtined for the old world. Theſe riches, 
which are brought hither by a ſmall fleet, were carried, 
ſome on mules, others by the river Chagre, to * 

ä Bello, 


* Theſe faves, after having tied round their body a rope faſter 
ed to a ſhallop, and furniſhed themſelves with ſmall weights, in or 
der to fink the more eaſily, plunge into the ſea. Having reacit 
the bottom, they tear up the oyſters, which they put under tha 
arms, or hold in their hands, or crea in their mouth, 


3500 
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Bello, a town fituated on the northern coaſt of the iſth- 
nus which ſeparates the two ſeas. 


2 Though the ſituation of this place was ſurveyed and 
x0 proved by Columbus in 1502, it was not built 
| ill 1584, from the ruins of Nombre de Dios. It is 


Jiſpoſed in the form of a creſcent, on the declivity of a 
ountain which environs the harbour. This celebrat- 
d harbour, which was formerly very well defended by 
orts, which Admiral Vernon deſtroyed in 1740, ſeems 
o afford an entrance fix hundred toiſes broad; but it 
s ſo ſtraitened by rocks that are between wind and wa- 
er, that it is reduced to a very narrow canal. Veſſels 


ontrary winds, or a great calm. Here they enjoy per- 
ect ſecurity. | | 


4 The unwholeſomeneſs of the climate of Porto Bello 
b s ſo notorious, that it has been named the grave of the 
his Spaniards, More than once the galleons have been left 
abs here, becauſe they had loft in this 1 the greateſt 
| part of their crews. The Engliſh, who blockaded 


his place in 1726, would not have been able to have 
regained Jamaica, if they had waited ſome days long- 
r. The inhabitants themſelves do not live long, and 


75 have all a weak conſtitution. It is rather a diſgrace to 
nh. e 4 to reſide here. Some negroes and mulattoes 
_ ere to be found here, with a ſmall number of white 
oy, people, fixed by the employments that the government 


intruſts to them. The garriſon itſelf, though only. 
conſiſting of an hundred and fifty men, do not conti- 


* nue here more than three months together. Till the 
= Seginning of the preſent century, no woman durſt lie- 
1 in here: ſhe would have deemed it devoting both her 
"Es children and herſelf to certain death. It is an eftabliſh- 
0 1 led truth, that the domeſtic animals of Europe, which 
orte have prodigiouſly multiplied in all the other parts of the 
ello, rer world, loſe their fruitfulneſs on coming to Porto 


Bello; and if we may judge by the few that now are 
there, notwithſtanding the abundance of paſtures, we 
might be induced to 2 that this opinion is not ill 
founded. The plants that are tranſplanted into this fa- 
tal region, where the heat, moiſture, and the vapours 
are exceſſive and continual, have never thriven. It 


would 
Ca 


re towed into it, becauſe they always experience either 
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would take up too much time to recount all the evil 
experienced here; it would be difficult to aſſign the 


cauſes of them, and, perhaps, impoſſible to point ou 


the remedy. | + 1 

| Theſe inconveniences prevented not Porto Bello fron 
becoming at firſt the centre of the richeſt commerce 
that ever exiſted. Whilſt the riches of the new world 
arrived there to be exchanged for the productions d 
the old, the veſſels that failed from Spain, and known 
by the name of galleons, came hither, laden with al 
the articles of neceſſity, convenience, and luxury, 
which could tempt the proprietors of the mines. 

The deputies for tranſacting this commerce on bath 
ſides, regulated, on board the admiral's ſhip, the price 
of goods, under the inſpection of the commander d 
the ſquadron, and the preſident of Panama. The ef: 
mation was not adjuſted by the intrinſic value of each 
article, but by its ſcarcity or plenty. The ability d 
the agents conſiſted in forming their combinations % 
judiciouſly, that the cargo imported from Europe 
ſhould abſorb all the treaſures that were come fron 
Peru. It was conſidered as a bad market, when there 
were found goods neglected for want of money, c 
money not laid out for want of goods. In this cak 
only, the Spaniſh merchants were allowed to go aud 
traffic in the South Sea, and the Peruvian merchants 
were permitted to make remittances to the metropoli 
for their purchaſes. 

As ſoon as the prices were ſettled, the traffic cons 
menced, 'This was neither tedious nor difficult. It 
was carried on with the utmoſt freedom. Exchange 
were made with ſo much honeſty, that they never open- 
ed their cheſts of piaſtres, nor proved the contents of 
their bales. This reciprocal confidence was never de. 
ceived. There were Gund more than once bags d 
gold mixed among bags of ſilver, and articles which 
were not entered on the invoice. All was exactly re: 
ſtored before the departure of the galleons, or on theit 
return. There only happened in 1654, an event, which 
might have interrupted this confidence. It was found 
in Europe, that all the piaſtres that were received at the 
laſt fair, had a fifth of alloy. The loſs was one 
, * c 
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the Spaniſh merchants ; but as the'treaſurer of the mint 
at Lima was known to be the author of this miſ- 
demeanor,” the reputation of the Peruvian merchants 
incurred no diſgrace. | | 
The fair was regularly held, the duration of which, 
on account of the noxious qualities of the air, was limit- 
ed to forty days. It is clear, from the acts of 1695, 
that the galleons muſt have been "diſpatched for Spain 
every year, or, at the lateſt, every eighteen months; 
and twelve fleets that failed from the 4th of Auguſt - 
1628, to the 3d of June 1645, prove, that this rule 
was not ſtrictly obſerved. They came back at the end 
of eleven, ten, and ſometimes even eight months, with 
an hundred millions (g) and more, in gold, filver, and 
oods. 8 | 
s This profperity continued without interruption to 
the middle of the ſeventeenth century. After the loſs 
of Jamaica, a conſiderable contraband trade took place, 
which, till that time, had been trifling. The ſackin 
vi Panama in 1670, by John Morgan the Engliſh pi- 
rate, was attended with ſtill more fatal conſequences. 
Peru, which ſent thither its ſtock by advance, now no 
longer tranſmitted it, till after the arrival of the gal- 
leons at Carthagena. Delays, uncertainty, diftruſt, 
were the conſequences of this change. The fairs were 
not much frequented, and ſmuggling increaſed. | 
Spain was threatened with a much greater evil. The 
Scots, in 1698, landed twelve hundred men in the gulf 
of Darien. Their deſign was to gain the confidence of 
the favages, whom the Caſtilians had not been able to 
ſubdue, to arm them againſt a nation which they de- 
teſted, to form a ſettlement on their territory, to break 
off the communication of Carthagena with Porto Bello, 
to intercept the galleons, and to unite their forces with 
thoſe of Jamaica, in order to acquire a deciſive ſuperio- 
rity in this part of the new world. | 
This plan, which had nothing chimerical in it, diſ- 
pleaſed er XIV. who offered to the court of Ma- 
drid a fleet to fruſtrate its deſigus: it diſpleaſed the 
Dutch, who had reaſon to be afraid that this new com- 
pany would one day divide with them the ſmuggling 
| Vor. Ul. f trade, 
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trade, which they monopolized in theſe latitudes: it 
was alſo diſagreeable to Spain, which threatened to con- 
fiſcate the effects of the ſubjects of Great Britain, who 
traded in her dominions. It was more particularly 2. 
larming to the Engliſh, who foreſaw, that their colo- 
niſts would abandon their old plantations, to go and 
relide on a territory abounding in gold; and that Scot- 
land, growing rich, would emerge from that flate of 
dependence to which its poverty had hitherto reduced 
it. This violent and univerſal] oppoſition determined 
King William to revoke a permiſſion, which his favou- 
rites had extorted from him. He moreover prohibited 
all his colonies in the new world, to furniſh either army, 
proviſions, or ammunition, to a riſing ſettlement, whoſe 
ruin would inſure the public tranquillity. Thus was 
ſtifled, in its infancy, a colony, whoſe greatneſs did not 
appear'to be remote, and muſt one day have been very 
confiderable. 
The Spaniards had ſcarce time to rejoice at this hap- 
event. The elevation of a prince of France to the 
throne of Charles V. kindled a general war; and at the 
commencement of the firſt hoſtilities, the galleons were 
burnt in the port of Vigo, where the impracticability 
of gaining Cadiz, had forced them to take ſhelter, 
The communication of Spain with Porto Bello, was 
then totally interrupted ; and the South Sea had, more 
than ever, direct and regular connections with ſtrangers, 
The peace of Utrecht, which ſeemed to promiſe a 
termination of theſe troubles, only ſerved to increaſc 
them. Philip V. who was forced to ſubmit, was com- 
lled to withdraw the treaty of Aſſiento from the 
3 who being unſucceſsful in the whole courſe of 
the war, and, at that time, little acquainted with ma- 
ritime commerce, had enjoyed this privilege from 1702, 
without deriving any conſiderable benefit from it. The 
French were ſucceeded by the Engliſh. | 
The South Sea Company, who enjoyed an excluſive 
privilege, were to furniſh four thouſand eight hundred 
Africans, and to pay the King of Spain 160 livres ( 
a head for every ne They were obliged to give 
only half ſor thoſe — ſhould import above this num - 


ber 
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ber, durin the twenty-five firſt years of the ſtipula- 
tion. In the fige laſt, they were prohibited from im- 
porting beyond what was ſpecified in the contract. 


_ 


They were permitted to ſhip from Europe, on board 


veſſels of an hundred and fifty tons burthen, in the North 
Sea, clothes, medicines, proviſions, and equipment for 
their ſlaves, factors, and ſhips. They could ſell all 
theſe goods to Spaniſh veſſels who might have occaſion 
for them to return. | 

On account of the diſtance, the Company was autho- 
riſed to build houſes on the river of Plata, to form 
lands in the neighbourhood of their factories, and get 
them cultivated by negroes or natives; that is to ſay, 
by means of this ſtaple, engroſs the whole commerce of 
Chili and Paraguay. | 

They had not leſs freedom with regard to the South 
Sea, They were permitted to freight at Panama, and 
in all the other ports on this coaſt, veſſels of four hun- 
dred tons burthen, to convey their negroes to all the 
coaſts of Peru, to equip them as they pleaſed, to nomi- 
nate the commanders of them, to bring back the pro- 
duce of their ſales, in merchandiſe, in gold, or in fil- 
ver, without being ſubject to any duty of import or ex- 
port. They might ſend to Porto Bello, and convey 
from thence to Panama, every thing that was neceſſary 
for the fitting out of the ſhips they ſhould ſend. 

Though theſe conceſſions mult have been very diſ- 
2 to Spain, the Engliſh knew how to avail them- 
ſelves of their ſuperiority, and compelled her to a ſtill 
more painful ſubmiſſion. They obtained the permiſhon 


of ſending every year a veſlel laden with merchandiſe to 5 


the fair of Porto Bello. It always arrived with a thou- 
ſand tons burthen, inſtead of five hundred, which it was 
allowed to carry. It was neither furniſhed with water, 
nor proviſions, Four or five veſſels which followed it, 
ſupplied its wants; and frequently ſubſtituted goods in 
the place of ſuch as had been ſold. The galleons, ruin- 
ed by this competition, were alſo greatly detrimented 
by every thing that the Engliſh poured into their ports 
where they carried negroes. At laſt, after the expedi- 
tion of 1737, it was impoſſible to ſupport this com- 
merce any longer, and a ftop was put to thoſe famous 

2 #airss 
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fairs, envied by all nations, though they might be re. 


rded as the common treaſure of all people. Since 
that period, Panama and Porto Bello have aſtoniſhing. 
ly declined. - Theſe two towns now only ſerve as a pal. 
fage to the negroes that are carried into the South Sea, 
and to ſome other inconſiderable branches of a decaying 
traffic. Affairs of greater importance, have been turn. 
ed into another channel. | 

It is well known, that Magellan, in 1520, diſcovered 
the famous {trait that bears his name, and which ſepa. 
rates the extremity of South America from Terra del 
Fuego. This ſtrait is computed to be near an hundred 
and ten leagues long, and, in ſome places, leſs than a 
league broad. Though it was for a long time the only 
pail e known into the South Sea, the dangers incurred 
there, cauſed it almoſt to be forgotten. The boldneſs 
of Drake, the celebrated navigator, who, by this way, 
carried his ravages to the coats of Peru, determined 
the Spaniards, in 1582, to form, at the ſtraits of Ma- 
gellan, a ſettlement, deſtined to become the key of this 
part of the new world. This new colony periſhed al- 
moſt entirely for want of proviſions. Three years after, 
Fernando Gomez only was left there, who was brought 
back into Europe, by the Engliſh pirate Thomas Ca- 
vendiſn. 7 50 

The loſs of this colony, was not ſo great an evil as 
was apprehended. The ſtraits of Magellan ſoon ceaſed 
to be the road of thoſe pirates, who were urged by their 
mercenary views ta viſit theſe remote regions. Some 
bold navigators having doubled Cape Horn, this became 
. afterwards the way which the enemies of Spain follow- 
ed, who deſigned paſſing into the South Sea. It was 
ſtill more frequented by French veſſels, during the war 
-which cauſed ſuch confuſion in Europe at the inning 
of the preſent century. The impoſſibility which Phi- 
lip V. experienced in furniſhing his colonies himſelf 
with proviſions, emboldened the Pabjedts of his grand- 
father to go to Peru. The want of every thing «which 
they then experienced, made the French to be received 
with joy; and at firſt, they got a profit of eight hun- 
dred per cent. Theſe enormous profits did not conti- 


nue long. The competition at laſt became ſo 2 7 
8 Able; 


N 
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able, and the 8 fell into ſuch diſrepute, that it was 
impoſſible to ſell them; and ſeveral privateers burnt 
them, that they might not be obliged to carry them 
back into their country. The equilibrium was not 
long in re-eſtabliſhing itſelf; and theſe foreign traders 
made advantages that were conſiderable, when the court 
of Madrid, in 1718, took effectual meaſures to remove 
them from theſe latitudes, which they had but too long 
frequented. | | 

At this time, the expeditions to the South Sea by 
Cape Horn were diſcontinued. The Spaniards them 
ſelves reſumed them in 1740, with tolerable advantage. 
They flattered themſelves, that at the expiration of os 
treaty of Aſſiento, the trade of Peru would reſume its 
former briſkneſs. They muſt have been undeceived 
ſince that time. The colony has not furnifhed a great- 
er quantity of bark, of the wool of the vicuna, and 
cocoa, than before; and the mines proved to be ſo con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed, that the annual returns in gold 
and ſilver did not exceed ſeventeen millions (p). There 
was no part even of this ſum for government; becauſe, 


though the ſame duties are eſtabliſhed at Peru as in 


Mexico, and all the other ſettlements, the expences of 
adminiſtration have ſwallowed up the whole. 


Trixncs were not conducted with more General re- 
knowledge, probity, and ceconomy in the marks on 
vice-royalty of New Grenada, which was New Gre- 
ſeparated from that of Peru. This new do- nada, 
minion, which was formed in 1718, extends which was 
along the South Sea from Panama to the gulf detached 
of Guayaquil, along the North Sea from from Peru. 
Mexico to the river — and goes ſo : 
far back by land, that it comprehends an immenſe terri- 
tory. 

The numerous provinces, that compoſe this great 
government, are covered with immenſe foreſts, ſeparat- 
ed by high mountains, and abounding with uncultivat- 
ed lands. "Theſe vaſt regions have not been entirely 
lubdued. Here, lavages are to be met with in all 
parts, who have no. other paſſion but that of ſurpriſing 
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and maſſacring the Spaniards. Such even of the 1n. 
dians who have been forced to undergo the yoke, have 
vowed animplacable hatred againſt their tyrants. Their 
firſt care is to perpetuate this animoſity in their family, 
They inceſſantly call to their children's . remembrance 
the calamities which marked the firft arrival of the de. 
ſtroyers of the new world, and that cruel di ſpoſition 
which hath never ceaſed to animate their ſucceſſors. 

At the time of the conqueſt, this country was, inha- 
bited by an infinite number of nations that were not po- 
pulous, the greateſt part of whom led a wandering life, 
and were molt of them ferocious and indolent. The 
men here were more active, the women more beautiful 
and fair than in the neighbouring climates. The coun- 
try being at a conſiderable diſtance from any of the 
great rivers, twenty, thirty, and forty leagues, may ſome- 
times be croſſed without meeting with a hut. Since 
the time of the invaſion, this ſcanty population hath 
ſcarce ſuffered any diminution ; becauſe there has been 
no deſtruQtive labour carried on there, and the ſubject. 
ed people have not been condemned to work in the 
mines. It is ſeldom that any thing is exacted from 
them beſides the tribute impoſed. me pay this in 
proviſions; others in gold, which they find in the tor- 
rents or rivers. There are others who fulfil this kind 
of obligation from the profits they make on certain Eu- 
ropean goods, which they ſell to the Indians who have 
not yet been ſubdued. 


Tux country of Quito, which hath been 
incorporated with what is called the New 
Kingdom, is the beſt known, and the moſt 
agreeable part of it. Nothing, for inſtance, 
can be compared to the valley formed between the 
double chain of the Cordelera mountains “. 


Remarks on 
the country 


Quito. 


In 


® + At the extremity of theſe immenſe tracts of land, which nei- 

ther are, nor can be, for the moſt part, very abundant in valuable 
productions, lies the vaſt country of Quito, which formerly made 
a very conſiderable part of the empire of the Incas. Its ſituation 
occaſioned it to be incorporated with what is called by the Spaniards, 
the New Kingdom. The moſt populous pars of that delightful 


province, 


— 
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In the centre of the torrid zone, immediately under 
the equator, all the beauties of fpring are inceſſantly 
enjoyed. The mildneſs of the air, the equality of day 
and night, yield a thouſand delights in a country which 
the ſun ſurrounds with a girdle of fire. It is preferred 
to the climate of the temperate zones, where the change 
of the ſeaſons occaſions ſenſations too much oppoſite, 
not to be inconvenient from that very inequality. Na- 
ture appears to have combined, under the line, that co- 
vers ſo many ſeas, and fo little land, a multitude of cir- 
cumſtances, which conſpire to moderate the ardour of 
the ſun : Theſe are, the elevation of the globe in this 
ſummit of its ſphere ; the vicinity of mountains of im- 
menſe height and extent, and always covered with ſnows 
and continual winds, which refreſh the country the 
whole year, by interrupting the force of the perpendi- 
cular rays of the ſun. The whole univerſe would not 
afford a more agreeable retreat, than the territory of 
Quito, if ſo many advantages were not counterbalanced 
by ſome inconveniencies f. 

At one or two o'clock afternoon, the time when the 
morning, which is almoſt always very fine, ends, the va- 
pours begin to riſe, and the ſky is covered with gloomy 
clouds, which are changed into ftorms. Then the 
whole atmoſphere is illuminated, and appears to be ſet 
on fire by lightning: The thunder makes the moun- 
tains reſound with a terrible noiſe. To theſe may be 
added dreadfu} earthquakes, which frequently hap- 
pen: At other times, rain or ſunſhine prevails without 
intermiſſion, for fifteen days together; and then there 
is an univerſal confternation. The exceſs of moiſture 
ſpoils what is ſown; and drought produces dangerous 
diſeaſes. _ | 

But, excepting theſe unhappy accidents, which are 
very rare, the climate of Quito is very wholeſome. 

The 
province, is that which is ſituated between the two Cordeleras, 
thoſe mountains now become ſo famous in the hiſtory of the 


{ciences, ſince they have ſerved, ſo to ſpeak, as a ladder and ſtage 
for taking an obſervation of the earth, and for meaſuring and de- 
termining her figure. ; 

f In this country, the earth, upon its centre of gravity, ſeems. 
to have an equal ſhare of torrents of good and evil, which Nature 
pours upon mankind. | 


* 
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The air is generally ſo pure, that thoſe nauſeous inſeds 
are there unknown, which diftreſs the greateſt part of 
the provinces of America. Though debauchery and 


' negligence render venereal complaints here almoſt 


neral, the people ſuffer very little from them. Thoſe 
who have inherited this contagious diſtemper, or who 
tave acquired it, grow old equally without danger and 
without inconvenience. 

The fertility of the ſoil anſwers to the mildneſs of 


the climate. The moiſture and the action of the ſun, 


being continual, and always ſufficient to unfold and 
ſtrengthen the ſhoots, the agreeable picture of the three 
moſt beautiful ſeaſons of the year are continually pre. 
ſented to the eye. In proportion as the graſs withers, 
freſh grafs ſhoots up; and the enamel of the meadows 
is hardly paſt, but it ſprings up again. - The trees are 
inceſſantly covered with green leaves, adorned with o- 
doriferous flowers ; and always laden with fruit, whoſe 
colour, form, and beauty are at once exhibited in all 
their ſeveral progreſſive ſtates, from their firſt appear- 
ance, to their maturity. The grain advances in the 
ſame progreſſion. At one view, we may behold the 
new-ſown ſeed ſpringing up, ſome that is grown larger, 
and ſpiked with ears, ſome turning yellow, and fome 
under the reapers fickle. The whole year is paſſed in 
ſowing and reaping, within the compaſs of the fame 
field, or the ſame horizon. This conſtant variety de- 
pends on the fituation of the mountains, hills, plains, 
and vallies. | 

This plenty of corn, maize, ſugar, flocks, and al} 
kinds of proviſions, and the low price at which the im- 
poſſibility of exporting them neceſſarily keeps them, has 
ſunk the whole province, eſpecially the capital, in the 
greatelt idleneſs and diſorder. 

Quito, which was conquered by the Spaniards in 
1534, and is built on the declivity of the famous moun- 
tain of Pitchincha in the Cordeleras, may have fifty | 
thouſand inhabitants, the greateſt part of whom are a- 
bandoned to ſhameful and habitual debauchery. Though 
ſuch manners are common in all the Spaniſh colonies, 
they have not been carried, in any other place, to the 
fame exceſs. of corruption. Among the various paſ- 

| | ſions 
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IL. | 
Qs Gons which have there been indulged with the moſt li- 
t of centious freedom, that of gaming has always been mot 
ing WR de fruRive in its conſequences . * | 
; Though it is prohibited by law, to carry a poniard, 
n yet the meſtees, free negroes, or ſlaves, are ſeldom 
the without one. Thus it is, that every week, and alm oſt 
ing every day, is marked by aſſaſſination. The abuſe of 
thoſe aſylums, which ſecure impunity to ſuch horrid 
vol acts, is the principal cauſe of theſe diſorders. It is to 
* be hoped, that the exceſs of the evil will point out the 
ng eceſſity of a remedy. 
* The metropolis continually imputed to this depravity. 
re. of manners, the ruin of thoſe gold and filver mines that 
ys were opened at the time of the conqueſt, and the ne- 
5 glect of thoſe that have been ſince gradually diſcovered. 
are be province, it is aſſerted, might apply to this kind 
EY of induſtry with ſo much the more ſucceſs, as it 18 bet- 
ole ter peopled with Indians and Spaniards, than any other 
all country of the new world, and derives from itſelf pro- 
** digious plenty of excellent proviſions, which, in other 
the parts, muſt be brought from a great diſtance, and at a 
the very conſiderable expence. Then, this country, former- 
8 ly ſo opulent, might again become what it once was, 
405 and reſume a luſtre, which prejudice, and the diſpoſi- 
FX tions of the inhabitants, will always prevent its derive 
** ing from its own agriculture and manufactures. | 
* he Spaniards born at Quito, and thoſe who are ſent 
ne, from Europe to take the 12 of it, find. theſe 
reproaches ill founded. They generally think, that the 
all mines of this province are not in ſufficient abundance to 
n. (efray the charge of working them. We cannot pre. 
12$ tend 
he * Gaming fills up their leiſure hours. This paſſion has become 


ſo univerſal, that the moſt conſiderable perſons among them there- 
by ruin their affairs; while thoſe of an inferior ſtation frequently 
loſe their clothes, and even the clothes of their wives. Drunken- 
neſs, of which a nation naturally ſo ſober could hardly be ſuſpected, 
blls up the meaſure of diſorder. Their fortunes were not ſo great 
as to allow of exceſs in wine, which comes from a very great di- 
ſtance ; but they give up themſolves, without reſtraint, to mate, a 
liquor made of Paraguay graſs, ſugar, citrons, and odoriferous 
flowers. With this drink they mix a large quantity of ſpirits made 
from ſugar, which is there very common. The poorer meſtees, the 
Indians, and the few blacks that are in a country ſo far from the 
ka, drown their reaſog in chica. 


- . * 
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tend to decide this point. Yet, if we only reflect on 
the ardour that thele conquerors manifeſted for this ſpe. 
cies of riches, which, without any labour on their part, 
colt them nothing but the blood of thoſe who were in 
poſſeſſion of it, we may venture to conclude, that ng. 
thing but an entire impoſſibility, founded on experience, 
could determine this nation to deny itſelf the purſuit of 
its natural inclinations, and reſiſt the urgent ſolicita. 
Tons of the mother country. 

The province of Quito has endeavoured to make uy 
the deficiency of its mines, by the produce of its ma- 
nufactures. A prodigious quantity of hats, common 
cloth, light ſtuffs, and baize, is made here. Excluſive 
of its home conſumption, it hath now annually export- 
ed, for a conſiderable time, to the amount of five or fix 
millions of livres (2). With this affiſtance, it has been 
enabled to pay for the wines, brandies, and oils, that 
it was never allowed to draw from its own territory; 
for the dried and ſalted fiſh, which was brought from 
the coaſts; for the ſoap which is made at Truxillo, 
from the fat of goats, which have exceedingly multi- 
plied there; for the iron uſed in all their works of 
agriculture ; and for all thoſe articles of luxury it was 
ſupplied with from the old world. This traffic has di- 
miniſhed more than one half. At all times, the inhabt- 
tants of the province kept up the pride of dreſſing in Eu- 
ropean cloth, known throughout all America, by the 
name of the cloth of Caſtile. This taſte is become ge- 
neral, ſince the regiſter ſhips have been ſubſtitated for 

the galleons. The facility of being continually ſuppli- 
ed with theſe ſtuffs, and of getting them at a lower 
price, has ru:ned the m of Quito, which hat 
been reduced to extreme wretchedneſs. 

The country will never emerge from this languiſning 
condition, by its connections with Spain, to which it 
furniſhes nothing but the Jeſuits bark. The tree which 
yields this famous remedy, is ſeldom more than two 
toiſes and a half high; its trunk and branches are of 
a proportional thickneſs ; it grows in foreſts promiſcu- 
ouſly, amongſt many other os, and is ſpontaneoul- 
ly propagated by the ſeeds which fall to the * 


Av On an average, about 240,000 l. 
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The only valuable part of it is its bark, which is no o- 
therwiſe prepared than by drying it. 'The thickeſt was 
always preferred, till ſome accurate experiments made 
in England, and frequently repeated, have ſhown, that 
the thinneſt bark was the moſt efficacious. - | 

It was long believed, that the bark tree was only 
found on the territory of Loxa, a town that was built 
in 1546, by Captain Alonſo de Mercadillo. That 
which was in the higheſt eſtimation grew two leagues 
to the ſouth of this place, on the mountain of Cajanu- 
ma; and it is not more than fifty years ago, that ſome 
merchants endeavoured to prove, by certificates, that 
the bark which they fold came from this famous place, 
This remedy has lately been diſcovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Riobamba, Cuenca, and ſome other coun- 
tries, all in the province of Quito. 5 

The bark was known at Rome in 1639. The Jeſu- 
its, who had brought it thither, diſtributed it gratis to 
the poor, and ſold it at an exorbitant price to the rich. 
The year following, John de Vega, phyſician to a vice- 
queen of Peru, who had experienced the ſalutary effect: 
of it, eſtabliſhed it in Spain, at an hundred crowns a 
pound 05 This remedy ſoon acquired great reputa- 
tion, which it maintained, till the inhabitants of Loxa, 
not being able to ſupply the demands that were made 
on them, thought of mixing other barks with that which 
was ſo much ſought-after. This fraud diminiſhed the 
confidence that had been placed in the bark, and conſe- 
quently leflened its price. The meaſures, which the 
court of Madrid-took to remedy ſo dangerous an impo- 
lition, were not entirely ſucceſsful. The late diſcoveries 
muſt have rendered this production ſo common, that it 
does not appear probable that they continue to adulte- 
rate it. . . 

It is a generally received opinion, that the natives of 
he country very anciently knew the uſe of the bark. 
It is ſaid, that they Mifuſed it a whole day in water, 
and gave the liquor to a fick man to drink, without the 
grounds. The fear of revealing ſo ſalutary a remedy 
to the Spaniards, their tyrants, made them renounce it 
tiemſelyes. They had ſo thoroughly loſt the remem- 

| . brance 

(r) About 13 l. | 
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brance of it, that they imagined it was uſed in Europe 
only for dying. Juſſieu, a French botaniſt, inform 
them of the uſe that was made of it about thirty 
ago. He taught them to diſtinguiſh the middling ſor 

Et bark from the good, and from the moſt excellent d 
its kind ; and accuſtamed them to have recourſe, as we 
have, to its ſpecific virtue in intermitting fevers. 

Theſe people have not paid the ſame attention to the 
advices of intelligent perſons who were deſirous of per. 
ſuading them to cultivate cochineal. This is found, i 
certain countries of the province, ſimilar, in every rs 
ſpect, to the cochineal of New Spain. It is uſed in th 
manufactures of Loxa and Cuenca, to which circum. 
ſtance may be aſcribed the ſuperiority of their tu 
and carpets to thoſe of Quito, where it is not uſed. | 
the Spaniards can ever be rouzed from their inactirii 
to purſue this ſpecies of induſtry, they will open t 
themſelves a new branch of commerce with Europe 
which they may enlarge, if they pleaſe, by the produc 
of cinnamon. | 
Towards the eaftern fide of the Cordeleras, are ftw 

ated the countries of Quixos and Macas; which wen 
- ſubdued in 1559, and annexed to the province of Qui 
to. There are now only ſome ſcattered and miſerad 
villages there. The firſt of theſe countries was nem 
of any uſe to the metropolis; and the ſecond hath cab 
ed to be ſo, from the time when the inſurrection of the 
Indians occaſioned the rich mines, which they ba 
opened there, to be abandoned. Both produce cons 
mon, which is in common uſe in Peru, and which miglt 
be extended much farther, if they would beſtow props 
attention upon the cultivation of it. 


Tur the province of Quito ſhall ext 
e its own my ne the riches & 
bs —_ New Grenada will continue to be limite 

© to the metals of Popayan and Chaco, tw 
Provinces that were conquered in 1536. The barre 
"neſs of theſe countries at firſt induced them to judge 
unfavourably of their acquiſition ; but theſe iinportal 
"diſcoveries ſoon ſtamped a value on them. They founi 
gold mines, by ſo much the more valuable, as the wor 
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ing of them is neither expenſive, difficult, nor hazard- 
g | 


The mineral is ſcattered and mixed with the earth 
and gravel : This mixture is carried into a large reſer- 
wir, where it is pounded, till the _— parts eſcape 
from the reſervoir by a pipe which terves to carry off 
the water. Then the workmen take the heavy matter, 
that is to ſay, the ſand and metal which remain at the 
bottom, and put them into wooden buckets, which they 
turn circularly, by a quick and uniform motion. They 
change the water, and continue to ſeparate the light 
matter from the heavy. At laſt there remains, at the 
bottom of theſe tubs, nothing but gold, cleared of all 
the, extraneous bodies with which it had been mixed. 
It is generally found in duſt, ſometimes in grains of 
different ſizes. The ſame operation is repeated in the 
ſecond and third reſervoirs, which are placed under the 
firſt, to receive the light parts of the gold that may 
have been carried away from the firſt baſon, by the 
running of the water. Some of the workmen are em- 
ployed in working it, while others dig up the earth and 
carry it away. The labour is never interrupted. 

Theſe works are carried on by about eight thouſand 
blacks. Theſe ſlaves, who are never employed in mines 
of any depth, becauſe the cold there kills them, are re- 
ſerved for thoſe mines which are near the ſurface of the 
earth, Wherever they may be employed, without en- 
dangering their life, they are preferred to the Indians, 
who have leſs capacity and ſtrength than them, and e- 
ſpecially, leſs of that good-will which gives ftrength 
and capacity. It is univerſally the cuſtom, in Popayan 
and Chaco, to deliver every day to their mafter a cer- 
tain portion of gold; what they can collect above this 
quantity, belongs to. themſelves, as well as what they 

Vor. III. K find 


In moſt part of mines, the mineral is found enveloped in i 
many other metallic bodies, that it is neceſſary to make uſe of mer- 
cury to effect a ſeparation. There are ſome where the gold is in- 
cruſted with ſtones ſo hard, that neither the anvil nor calcination 
1s capable to break them, but at ſich an extraordinary expence, 
ws 1 by the neceſſity of —— them. In o- 

s, the gold is oroughly mixed with the tombac, that it is 
impoſſible to ſeparate them. 7 | "I 
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find on thoſe days that are conſecrated to religion and 
reſt, on which they are the maſters of their leiſure time, 
on condition, that, during the feſtival, they maintain 
themſelves. This. agreement puts the moſt laborious, 
the moſt frugal, and the moſt happy among them, in 
a condition of purchaſing, ſooner or later, their liber. 
ty. Then they intermix in marriage with the Spa- 
niards. The two nations form only one and the ſame 


People. 


Tux produce of their induſtry is carried to 
n Santa Santa Fe of Bogota, which was built, in 1536, 
F3 by Gonſalvo Ximenes de _— in a place 

5 where he arrived from the North Sea, by the 
river of Magdalena, preciſely at the ſame time as Se- 
baſtian de Benalcazar came there, from Popayan. Some 
violent diſputes immediately aroſe, to ſettle the bounda- 
ries between theſe two conquerors, which terminated in 
favour of Queſeda. The city which he had built, be- 
came the capital of the new kingdom of Grenada, 
where, in proceſs of time, were formed the towns of 
Marequita, Pampeluna, Tocayma, and ſome others leſs 
eonſiderable. 

This colony was indebted for its firſt proſperity to 
the emerald, a precious ſtone, which is tranſparent, and 
of a green colour, and which has no greater hardneſe 
than the rock cryſtal. | 

Emeralds are found in ſome countries of Europe ; 
but they are of a very imperfect kind, and in little e- 
ſtimation. 

It was for a long time believed, that emeralds of a 
bright green came Has the Eaft Indies; and it is on 
this account that they have called them oriental. This 
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opinion has been rejected, fince it has been found im- le 

poſſible to tell the places whence they were found. It th 

J. is now certain, that Aſia has never ſold us any of theſe en 
4 wels, except what ſhe herſelf had received from the el 
14 New World. f by 
1 | It is to America alone that theſe beautiful emeralds cl 
; belong. The firft conquerors of Peru found a great 01 
11 quantity of them, which they broke on anvils, from a Ve 


perſuaſion they had, that they would not break if they 
| | were 
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were fine. This loſs became the more ſenſibly felt, 
through the impoſſibility of diſcovering the mine from 
whence the Incas had drawn ſo much treaſure. , The 
mountains of New Grenada at laſt filled up this void; 
they furniſhed a great quantity of emeralds, which were 
carried to Europe, from whence they were diffuſed 
throughout the whole world. | 

The Spaniſh hiſtorians ſpeak with enthuſiaſm of the 
emeralds aud metals which this colony originally fur- 
niſhed. Some make the produce amount to ſums which 
would even aſtoniſh perſons who have the greateſt pro- 
penſity to the marvellous. Exaggeration, perhaps, has 
never been carried ſo far. If the fabulous reports that 
were raiſed, had only approached to the truth, the co- 
loniſts would have multiplied in proportion to their 
riches, as it hath happened in all the ſettlements that 
poſſeſs indiſputable opulence. This populouſneſs does 
not exiſt ; and no æra can be alledged, in which there 
were any evident emigration. 1 

Be this as it may, theſe countries which are ſuppoſ- 
ed formerly to have been ſo renowned, are fallen into 
the greateſt obſcurity. If Santa Fe has in ſome de- 
gree reſcued itſelf from oblivion, it does not derive this 
advantage from its productions, which are reduced to 
a ſmall quantity of tobacco, of an indifferent quality, 
that is diſpoſed of in the inland country; to a little 
corn which ſerves to ſupply Carthagena, and to a ſmall 
number of emeralds, and a little quantity of gold, 
furniſhed by the valley of Neyva. The attention {till 
beſtowed upon it, is in conſequence of its being the 
ſeat of government, the centre of all buſineſs, and the 
mart of the riches of Popayan and Chaco. 

Theſe articles are carried on mules five hundred 
leagues, and embarked in ſmall veſſels at Honda on 
the river of Magdalena. After a few days failing, they 
enter into a channel which was formed by Nature, but 
enlarged about the middle of the laſt century, which 
brings them to Carthagena. ln the ſeaſons when this 
channel is without water, and, through the negligence 
of government, it will ſoon want it in all ſeaſons, the 
voyage is carried on upon the river, till they come 
H 2 within 
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within three days journey -of this celebrated town, 
which they afterwards travel to by land. 


| THz place where Carthagena is at pre. 
. ſent ſituated, was . in 5 5 
Baſtidas, who would have ſettled there, if 
N he had not been repulſed by the ſavages, 
Several adventurers of his nation, who followed his 
footſteps, experienced the ſame reſiſtance. At laſt He. 
redia appeared in 1527, with a force ſufficient to re- 
duce them. He built and peopled the town. 

'The proſperity of this ſettlement drew thither, in 
1544, ſome French pirates who pillaged it. In 1585, 
it was burnt by the celebrated Drake. Pointis took it 
and ranſomed it in 1697. Admiral Vernon was obli- 
ged, in 1741, to raiſe the ſiege of it, though he had 
undertaken it with twenty-five ſhips of the line, fix fire 
ſhips, two bomb-ketches, and as many land forces as 
were ſufficient to conquer all America. 

After ſo many revolutions, Carthagena now ſubſiſts 
in ſplendor in a peninſula of ſand, which is joined to 
the continent only by two narrow necks of land, the 
broadeſt of which, is not thirty-five toiſes. Its forti- 
fications are regular, Nature has placed, at a little 
diſtance, a hill of tolerable height, on which they have 
built the citadel of St. Lazarus. In time of peace, 
theſe works are defended by a garriſon of between fix 
and ſeven hundred men. The town is one of the beſt 
built, the moſt regular, and beſt diſpoſed of any in the 
New World. It may contain twenty-five thouſand ſouls. 
Of this number, the Spaniards form the ſixth part: 
the negroes, Indians, and ſeveral races compoſed of 
mixtures of an infinite variety, make up the remain- 
der. 

This mixture is more common at Carthagena, than 
in the other Spaniſh colonies. A multitude of adven- 
turers, without employment, without fortune, and 
without recommendations, are continually reſorting to 
this place. In a place where nobody knows them, no 


citizen can venture to repoſe any confidence in their ſer- 


vices ;- they are deſtined to ſubſiſt wretchedly on the 


alms of the convents, and to ly in the corner of a 
ſquare, 
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ſquare, or at the gate of a church. If the afflitions 
they experience in this miſerable ſtate, occafion ſome 
great diſorder, they are commonly aſſiſted by the free 
negro women, whoſe care and kindneſs they requite by 


marrying them. Such as have not the happineſs of be- 


ing in a ſituation dreadful enough to excite the compaſ- 
fion of the women, are obliged to retire to ſome vil- 
lage, to live there by cultivating the ground, and reap- 
ing the fruit of their labours; which the haughty la- 
zineſs of the inhabitants, conſiders as the utmoſt igno- 
miny. In reality, indolence is carried ſo far, that the 
men and women who are wealthy, ſeldom quit their 
kammocks, and that but for a little time. 

Two celebrated Spaniards have judged the climate 
to be one of the principal cauſes of this inactivity, 
The heat 1s — and continual at Carthagena- 
The torrents of water, which are inceſſantly pouring 
down from the month of May to November, have this 
peculiarity, that they never cool the air, which is 
ſometimes a little moderated in the dry ſeaſon by the 
north-eaſt winds. The night is as hot as the day. 
Exceſſive and conftant perſpiration gives the inhabitants 
the pale and livid colour of ſickly perſons. Even when 
they are perfectly well, their motions partake of the 
ſoſtneſs of the climate, which evidently relaxes their 
fibres. This indolence manifeſts itſelf even in their 
words, which are always uttered ſlowly, and with a 
low voice. Thoſe who come hither from Europe, pre- 


ſerve their freſh complexions and plumpneſs three or 


four months. They afterwards loſe both, by falling 
into inceſſant ſweats. 

This ſtate is the forerunner of an evil ſtill more 
dreadful, but the nature of which 1s little known, It 
is conjectured, that ſome perſons have it from catchin 
cold, others from indigeſtion. It manifeſts itſelf by a 
vomiting, accompanied with ſo violent a delirium, that 
the patient mult be bound, to prevent him from tearing 
himſelf to pieces. He often expires in the midſt of 
theſe agitations, which ſeldom. laſt above three or four 


days. Thoſe who have eſcaped this danger at firſt, run 


x riſk, for the future, Intelligent witneiles even aſſure 
* us, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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us, that, upon returning to Carthagena, after. a long 
abſence, they have nothing to fear. 

This town and its territory exhibit the ſpectacle of 3 
hideous leproſy, which indiſcriminately attacks both 
natives and ftrangers. The phyficians, who have al. 
cribed this calamity to the eating of pork, have not 
conſidered, that this diſtemper is unknown in the other 
countries of America, where this kind of food is not 
leſs common. In order to ſtop the contagion, they 
have founded an hoſpital in the country. All perſong 
who are ſuppoſed to be attacked with it, are ſhut up 
here, without diſtinction of ſex, rank, or age. The 
benefit of ſo wiſe an eſtabliſhment is Joſt through the 
avarice of the managers, who, without being deterred 
by the danger of communication, ſuffer the poor to 
come in and out to beg. The number of the ſick is ſo 
great, that the incloſure of the dwelling is of an im- 
menſe extent. Every one there enjoys a little fpot of 
ground marked out for him at his entrance. There he 
Pailds an abode ſuitable to his fortune, where he lives 
in tranquillity to the end of his days, which are often 
long, though unhappy. This diſorder ſo powerfully 
-excites that paſſion, which is the ſtrongeſt of all others, 
that it has been judged neceffary to permit marriage to 
fuch as are afflicted with it. This is, perhaps, increaſ(- 
ing the paſſion, by increaſing the means of fatisfying 
it. Theſe deſires appear to be irritated by the very 
gratification of them; they increaſe by their very re- 
medies, and are reproduced by each other. The 
wretchedneſs of beholding this ardent diſeaſe, which 
runs in the blood, perpetuated in the children, hath 
given way to the dead of other diſorders, that are, 
perhaps, chimerical. | 

If we were leſs acquainted with the negligent diſpo- 
ſition of the Spaniards, we might perſuade them to 
make an experiment, which, probably, would be at- 
tended with ſucceſs. There are ſome people in Africa, 
that are ſituated nearly under the ſame latitude, who 
have a cuſtom of rubbing the body with an oil that is 


expreſſed from the fruit of a tree like the palm. This 


oil is of a diſagreeable ſmell, but has the ſalutary pro- 


perty of ſtopping the pores of the ſkin, and —_— 
e 
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the ſweats which the heat of the climate would render 
exceſſive, eſpecially during three months of the year, 
in which a dreadful calm hangs over theſe countries. 
If a ſimilar method were tried at Carthagena, perhaps 
the leproſy might be reſtrained, or even totally aboliſh- 
ed, We know, that thoſe who are attacked with this 
diſeaſe, Pg no longer, and that their ſkin is hard 
and ſcaly. ould it be repugnant to the principles of 
ſound philoſophy, to attribute it to too. copious a per- 
ſpiration, which impoveriſhes the fibres of the ſkin, 
and renders them incapable of performing their functi- 
ons? The uſe of an oil or greaſe, fit to diminiſh this 
exceſſive perſpiration, and, at the fame time, prevent 
its total fuppreſſion, ſeems to be the method indicated 
by Nature, to prevent this calamity. | | 


Notwithſtanding this diſtemper, the badneſs of the 


climate, and many other inconveniencies, Spain hath 
always ſhowed a great predilection for Carthagena, on 
account of its harbour, which is the beſt in all Ameri- 
ea. It is two leagues in extent, and has a deep and 
excellent bottom. There is leſs agitation there, than 
on the moſt calm river. The paſſage to it formerly, 
was ſolely by the canal of Bocca Chica. This was fo 
narrow, that only one veſſel could paſs, being defended 
by the croſs batteries of forts erected on both ſides of 
it. The Englith, in 1741, having deſtroyed the for- 


tifications that defended this paſſage, it was ſhut up by 


the Spaniards, An ancient canal was opened, which 
was diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that it will not be eaſy 
for an enemy's ſquadron to force it. This is the way 
by which all veſſels now enter into the harbour. 

When the trade of Peru was carried on by the gal- 
leons, theſe veſſels ſailed to Carthagend, before „ 
went to Porto Bello, and viſited it again on their re- 
turn. In the firſt voyage, they depoſited the mer - 


chandiſe that was neceſſary for the interior provinces, 


and received the price of it in the ſecond. This ar- 
rangement diſpleaſed the merchants of Lima, who pre- 
tended, that when they came back from the fair, they 
found all their country provided with the ſame things 
which they had been àt the expence of bringing from 
lo great a diſtance. They petitioned, and they obtain- 
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ed, that Carthagena ſhould not be ſtocked till after 
Porto Bello. is F 
© By this reſtriction, the provinces of Santa Fe, Po. 
payan, and Quito, were reduced, either to draw, at a 
reat expence, and with great hazard, what they 
wanted from the fair itſelf, or to content themſelve 
with the refuſe of it. This arrangement, which con. 
tinued ſeveral years, was extremely diſpleaſing to them, 
They deviſed, in 1730, a ſcheme which ſeemed proper 
to reconcile all differences.. It was agreed, that thingy 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed on the old footing ; but that, 
at the arrival of the galleons, the traffic of European 
| ang ſhould ceaſe 8 the two vice - royalties. 
pain had not yet made ſufficient progreſs in the knoy- 
ledge of political economy, to be ſenſible how far ſuch 
a regulation was contrary to her intereſt. 

The ſtopping of the galleons made no change in this 
conduct. The veſſels which ſucceſſively came to Car. 
thagena, to ſupply New Grenada with proviſions, do 
not annually carry away above five millions (). Thoſe 
who know, that there is more than double this ſum 
coined in the mint of Santa Fe, the only money that 
exiſts in the country, ſince that of Popayan was ſup- 
preſſed, and who cannot alſo be ignorant, that all the 
gold which the mines produce, cannot poſſibly be coin- 
ed there, will be amazed at the ſmallneſs of theſe re- 
turns. Their ſurpriſe will ceaſe, if they conſider the 
quantity of gold that is fraudulently exported. Smug- 
gling is carried on in ſeveral places on the coaſt. The 
riches of Chaco are chiefly conveyed away by the river 
of Atrato, which diſcharges itſelf into the gulf of Da- 
rien; and thoſe of Popayan by the different mouths of 
the Magdalena, which it is impoſlible to guard, Spain 
will never ſucceed in breaking theſe ſmuggling connec- 
tions, unleſs ſhe abandons her old maxims. A more 
rational ſyſtem would not only retain in her hands the 
' treaſures ſhe has Joſt, but would alſo give a new value 
to the only lands of the vice-royalty that are cultivated 
with emolument to the metropolis. 
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- Berween the rivers of Magdalena and Remarks on 
Po. WH Oroonoko, is a long ſeries of coaſts, which the countries 
occupy an immenſe ſpace. Theſe were /ituated be- 


the diſcovered in 1499, by Ojeda, John de la feen the ri- 
elves Caſas, and Americus Veſputius, who land- vers Mag- 
con. ed with four ſhips, at a place which they dalena, and 
hem, Wcalled Venezuela, from the reſemblance the Oroonolo. 
oper Mit appeared to them to have to Venice, 
ingy The ſettlements which theſe adventurers, and their fol- 
that, Nowers, attempted on the continent, were not formed 
pean with the ſame eaſe as thoſe in the iflands. The ſa- 
ties. oages, who were accuſtomed to make war upon one an- 
now. other, reſiſted them with an oppoſition that was ſome- 
ſuch times pretty obſtinate. At laſt, theſe ſmall detached 
nations, which, by their natural diſpoſition, or their 
this tate of war, had rarely any fixed abode, took the re- 
Car. bolution, either of removing themſelves far back into the 
„ do inland countries, or ſubmitting. 
\oſe A conſiderable number of ſmall towns were then 
ſum built, the moſt famous of which were, Cumana, Ca- 
that raccas, Verina, Coro, Maracaybo, and St. Martha. 
ſup The territory of ſome of theſe, exhibited mines of gold, 


which at firſt were worked. Their produce, in the be- 
ginning, was pretty conſiderable; but this ſucceſs was 
only tranſitory, whether it aroſe from there being little 


** gold in them, or, as is moſt probable, becauſe moſt of 
nug- them were only branches that had been already diſco- 
The rered. It ſoon became neceſſary to abandon them. In 
river the ſettlements that were deſtitute of mines, the Spa- 
Da. WI niards, thirfting after gold and blood, went into the 


nternal parts of the country to maſſacre the Indians, 
er wreſt from them what they had treaſured of that 
raluable ſand in their rivers, in order to compoſe va- 
nous ornaments from it. In ſhort, the laſt reſource of 


0 
* theſe madmen, was to make flaves, in order to export 
alve chem into the iſlands, which their barbarity had depo- 
ated pulated. 


La Caſas was incenſed at this horrible conduct. In 
1519, he propoſed a colony for this coaſt, on which no 
one ſhould be able to ſettle, but with his conſent. His 
toloniſts were to be clothed in ſuch a manner, as to 


make it be believed that they did not belong to the na- 


tion 


212 
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tion which had rendered itſelf ſo odious. Their ap. 


parel was to be-white, with a croſs of the ſame colour, 


and nearly the figure of that of Calatrava. He aſſur. 


ed them, that, with theſe kind of knights, and with 
miſſionaries inſtructed by him, he would prove ſucceſſ. 
ful, without war, violence, and ſlavery, in gaining the 
affections of the ſavages, civilizing them, eſtabliſhing 
good methods of cultivation, and even working the | 
mines they ſhould diſcover. His ambition was confined 
to obtaining for his expence the twelfth of what the 
government ſhould draw from the countries whole feli- 
city he thus anxtouſly ſtudied. 

This plan was too favourable to humanity, not to be 
rejected. The ambitious who govern ſtates and na- 
tions, conſume them as a commodity, and treat as chi- 
merical, every thing that tends to render men better and 
happier. Charles 9. mortgaged the province of Ve- 
nezuela, ſituated in the midſt of the coaſt we are now 
ſpeaking of, to the family of the Welſers. Theſe 
rich merchants of Auſburg, in 1528, ſent thither four 
hundred and fourſcore Germans, whoſe avarice and fe- 


- rocity ſurpaſſed every thing that had before appeared in 
the new world. Hiſtory accuſes them of having mal- 


ſacred, or cauſed to be deſtroyed, a million of Indians, 
Their tyranny ended by an horrible cataſtrophe, and they 
did not think of replacing them. . They were obliged 
to look upon it as an happineſs, that the country which 
they had laid waſte, ſhould return under the Spaniſk 
dominion. ; 

Unfortunately, the ſcenes of horror which the Ger- 
mans had exhibited, were renewed by Carjaval, who 
was appointed to the government of this unhappy coun- 
try. This monſter, it is true, loft his head on a ſcat- 
fold; but the puniſhment did not recal from the grav: 
the victims he had ſent thither. The depopulation was 
ſo complete, that in 1550, a great number of negroc 
were imported from Africa, on whom the hopes of an 
unbounded proſperity were founded. The habit of ty- 
ranny made them treat theſe ſlaves with ſuch ſeverity, 
that they revolted. Their rebellions furniſhed a pre- 


text for maſſacring all the males; and this colony once 


more became a deſert, in which the aſhes of negroes, 
Spaniards 
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Ja Spaniards, Indians, and Germans were mixed. Vene- 


r, zuela fell again into that total oblivion which alſo 
I involved the provinces that are in the vicinity of the 
h Oroonoko and the Magdalena; though the extent, 
[- excellence, and variety of their ſoil, might have in- 


ie vited the metropolis to derive ſeveral productions from 
8 them, and, for the molt part, very rich ones. Only the 
ie centre of this prodigious coaſt is employed in cultivat- 


ed ing cocoa. 

he The cocoa tree is of a middling fize, and is propa- 
gated from ſeeds, which are ſown at particular diſtances. 
When it begins to ſhoot, it divides into three, four, 
five, or fix trunks, according to the vigour of the root. 
In proportion as it grows, its branches, which are al- 
ways very far from one another, bend towards the earth. 


nd Its leaves, which are long and ſmooth, have an agree- 
e able ſmell, terminate in a point, and would reſemble, if 
ow Wl they were gloſſy, thoſe of the orange tree. From the 
ele ſtock, as well as from the branches, riſes a jonquil flow- 


er, the piſti] of which contains the huſk which incloſes 
the fruit. This huſk, which 1s of the figure of a me- 
lon, that is, pointed and divided into fides that are 


al- ſtrongly marked, grows to the length of about fix or 
ns. ſeven inches, and the breadth of four or five, and in- 
ey cloſes between twenty or thirty ſmall almonds. It is 
zed green during its growth ; then it turns yellow, which 


is a proof that its fruit begins to have ſome conſiſtence. 
As ſoon as it acquires the colour of deep muſk, it muſt 
be gathered, and dried immediately. Every ſeed of the 


er · N Cocoa is found ineloſed in the divifions of the membranes 
vho of the huſk. Two crops are made annually, which are 
un- equal in quality and quantity. | 

cal The cocoa tree, which begins to recompence the la- 


bour of the cultivator at the end of two or three years, 
requires a moiſt ground. If it wants water, it produ- 
ces no fruit, withers and dies. A ſhade to ſhelter it 
continually from the heat of the ſun, is not leſs neceſ- 
ary to it, Tt ought to be ſurrounded with ſtrong trees, 


ulture it farther requires, is neither laborious, nor ex- 
penſive. It is ſufficient to extirpate the graſs around 
it, which would deprive it of its nouriſhment. 


that under the ſhelter of them it may flouriſh. © The 


Though 
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Though the cocoa tree be ſucceſsfully cultivated i 
- ſeveral countries of America, and even grows natural. 
ly in ſome places, it ſucceeds in no part of it fo well az 
on the coaſt we are deſcribing. All the parts of Ame. 
rica gather a little; but it only becomes an important 
object on the territory of Caraccas. They reckon, 
that the crop of this valuable fruit is more than an 
hundred thouſand ſancques, of an hundred and ten 
unds each. The country of Santa Fe conſume 
twenty thouſand ; Mexico a little more; the Canaries 
a ſmall cargo, and Europe from between fifty to fixty 
thouſand. The cultivation of this employs ten or 
twelve thouſand negroes. Such of them, who, in pro- 
ceſs of time, have obtained their liberty, have built the 
little town of Nirva, where they will not admit aty 
white people. | 
The commerce of Caraccas, to which the bay 0 
Guaira, at two leagues from it, ſerves for a harbour, 
Was a long time open to all the ſubjects of the Spanikh 
monarchy, and is ſo {till to the Americans. The Eu 
ropeans are not ſo well treated. In 1728, there wa 
formed, by St. Sebaſtian, a company, which obtainel 
an excluſive right of maintaining connections with thy 
part of the New World. Four or five ſhips, which the 
diſpatch every year, fail from the place of their origin; 
but their return is at Cadiz. The fanega of coco 
which ſeldom in the colony coſts more than 35 livres (t), 
which are paid in merchandiſe, is delivered in Spain a 
the fixed price of 199 livres (C). There is no rate « 
reed on for the ſmall quantity of cotton, indigo, and 
eather, which come from this part of the New World, 
When we conſider that this is all the produce of 4 
coaſt which is nine hundred leagues long, and twenty, 
thirty, and forty deep, in a ſoil moſt of which is ſuſcep 
tible of cultivation, we are apt to be ſeized with afto 
niſnment, mingled with indignation. Let Spain tak 
effectual meaſures to make labour honourable ; and th 
many plunderers, who wretchedly ſubſiſt on ſmuggling 
at Saint Martha, on the river de la Hacha, and in 
ther places, will turn cultivators. To this ſpirit of de 
ſtruction, which has hitherto been the bafis of her pc 
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licy, let her ſubſtitute the principles. of moderation and 
humanity, and one ſhall then behold the Motilones, the 
Guajaros, and all the ſavages that furround her bac 
ſettlements, or who intercept their communication, 
haſten to form connections, which will become neceſſa- 
rily and reciprocally uſeful. Then the provinces, that 
are ſituated between Magdalena and Oroonoko, will 
riſe to that ſplendour to which Nature herſelf invites 
them. They will excel, in rich and various productions, 
a great number of colonies, whoſe fertility has been 
long celebrated. Theſe great objects are ſo evident, 
that it would be needleſs'to enlarge on them. We ſhall 
now proceed to ſpeak of Chili. 
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ai 5s ni 
Conqueſt of Cbili and Paraguay by the Spaniards. Prin- 
| ; ciples on which Spain manages ber colonies. x 1 
Alt | pl 
. Wit tad ur 
Means by 10 HE country known by the name of tu 
avhich the Chih, is bounded on the eaſt by im- all 
Spaniards menſe deſerts, that reach as far as Para- an 
made them- guay. Towards the weſt, it extends along ed 


ſelves ma- the South Sea, from the frontiers of Peru, ſav 
fers of to the ſtreights of Magellan. The Incas no 
Chili. had prevailed upon a part of this vaſt ter- 
ritory, to ſubmit to their wiſe laws, and 
intended to ſubdue the whole ; but they met with un- 
ſurmountable difficulties. * | | 
This important enterpriſe was reſumed by the Spani- 
ards, as ſoon as they had made a conqueſt of the prin- 
cipal provinces of Peru. In the beginning of 1535, 
Almagro having ſet out from Cuſco, paſſed the Corde- 
leras; and, though he had loſt a great part of the ſol- 
diers who attended him in his expedition, he was receiv- 
ed with the moſt entire ſubmiſſion, by the nations who 
had been formerly under the dominion of the throne 
that had juſt been ſubverted. The terror of his arms, 
would, probably, have procured him ſtill greater advan- 
tages, had not ſome private concerns brought him back 
to the centre of the empire, where he ended his days 
in a tragical manner. | 
The Spaniards made their appearance again in Chili, 
in 1541. Baldivia, their leader, entered it without the 
leaſt oppoſition. The inhabitants were gathering in 
their crops ; but, as ſoon as harveſt was over, they 
took up arms, and never laid them down for ten years. 
Some diſtricts, indeed, diſcouraged by the continual 
loſſes they ſuſtained, at length fubmitted; but the reſt 
reſolutely fought for their liberty, though they were 
almoſt dann defeated. 
An Indian chief, whoſe age and infirmities would 


not permit him to ſtir out of his hut, was 1 
| t 
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told of theſe misfortunes, The vexation of ſeeing his 
people conſtantly beaten by a handful of ſtrangers, in- 
ſpired him with courage. He formed thirteen compa- 
nies, of a thouſaud men each, which he drew up behind 
each other, and thus led them againſt the enemy: If 
the firſt company war routed, he gave orders, that, in 
place of falling. back upon the ſecond, it ſhould rally 
under cover of the laſt. Theſe orders, which were punc- 
tually obeyed, diſconcerted the Spaniards. They forced 
all the companies one after another, without gaining 
any advantage. As both men and horſes equally want- 
ed reſt, Baldivia retreated towards a defile, where he 


| ſaw he could eaſily defend himſelf; but the Indians did 


not give him time to get thither. Their rear marched 
through by-ways, and took poſſeſſion of the. defile, 
whilſt the vanguard followed him ſo cautiouſly, that he 
was ſurrounded and maſſacred, together with his hun- 
dred and fiſty men. It is ſaid, that the ſavages poured 
melted gold down his throat, ſaying, Glut thyſelf with 
that metal thou art fo fond of. | 
They availed themſelves of this victory, to carry fire 
and ſword into the European ſettlements. Many of 
them were deſtroyed ; and they would all have ſhared 
the ſame fate, but for the timely arrival of a, conſider- 
able reinforcement from Peru, which enabled them to 
defend their beſt fortified poſts. They extended them- 
ſelves a little after this, but never obtained an inch of 
und without fighting for it. Of all the countries 
in the New World which the Spaniards have attempted 
to ſubdue, this is that where they have always found, 
and ſtill find, the greateſt reſiſtance. 
Their moſt irreconcileable enemies are the inhabitants 
of Arauco and 'Tucapel, thoſe to the ſouth of the ri- 
ver Bobio, or who extend towards the Cordeleras. 
Their manners, which bear a greater reſemblance to 
thoſe of the ſavages of North America, than of the 
Peruvians their neighbours, render them conſequently 
more formidable. hen they to war, they carry 
nothing with them, and bring neither tents nor baggage. 
From the ſame trees from which they gather their 
food, they are ſupplied with lances and darts. Being 
lure of finding in one place what they had in another, 
| I 2 they 
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they willingly reſign any country which they are un. 
able to defend. Al places are alike to them. Their 
troops, being free from the incumbrance of proviſions 
and ammunition, move from one place to another with 
ſurpriſing agility. They expoſe 2 lives with the in. 
difference of men who ſet no value upon them; and, if 
they loſe their field of battle, they find magazines and en. 
campments wherever there is ground covered with fruits, 
They ſometimes invite their neighbours to join them 
zin attacking the common enemy; and this they call 
Hing the arrow, becauſe this call flies as ſwiftly and ſi- 
zently as an arrow, from one habitation to another. A 
mere trifle will kindle a war. A drunken fellow wan- 
tonly calls to arms; all take fire, chooſe a chief, and 
proceed to action. In the dead of the night fixed up- 
on for commencing hoſtilities, they fall. upon the firk 
village where there are Spaniards, and from thence pro- 
*ceed to others. They murder all the inhabitants, ex- 
cept the white women, whom they never fail to carry 
off. This is the true origin of the many white and fair 
Indians. | 
Before the enemy has time to collect his forces, they 
all join. Their army, though more formidable from 
their numbers than from their diſcipline, boldly attack 
the ftrongeſt poſts. This fury often ſucceeds, becauſe 
they tte bo conſtantly reinforced, that they are not ſen- 
ſible of their loſſes. If theſe are very conſiderable, 
they retire to the diſtance of a few leagues, and, five or 
ſix days after, they fall upon ſome other place. Thoſe 
barbarians never think they are beaten, unleſs they are 
ſurrounded, - If they can but get to a place of difficult 
acceſs, they think they are conquerors. The head of 
one Spaniard, which they carry off in triumph, con- 
ſoles them for the death of an hundred Indians. Such 
a people muſt conquer. 
The country is ſo extenſive, that, when they find 
themſelves preſſed too cloſe, they abandon their poſſel- 
Gons, and remove into ſome impenetrable foreſt, Re- 
eruited by other Indians, they ſoon return into the 
parts they had before inbabited ; and it is this mixture 
of flight and reſiſrance, of courage and timidity, that 


makes them unconquerable. 
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War is to them a kind of amuſement. As it puts 
them to no expence or trouble, they are indifferent how 
long it laſts ; and they make it a rule never to ſue for 
peace. The haughty Spaniards muſt always ſtoop to 
make the firſt overtures. When theſe 'are favourably 
received, a conference is held. The governor of Chi- 
li and the Indian general, attended by the moſt diſtin. 
guiſhed captains on both fides, ſettle the terms of ac- 
eommodation at a convivial meeting. This always cofts 
the Spaniards ſome preſents ; and, after a: thouſand 
fruitleſs attempts,” they have been forced to give up all 
thoughts of extending their Ry and reduced to 
the expedient of covering their frontiers, by a chain of 
forts at proper diſtances. Theſe ee are taken, 


N to prevent the Indians who have ſubmitted, from join- 
= ing the independent ſavages, and likewiſe to repel the 
& inroads of the latter into the colonies. 

1 Tu sse colonies extend along the bor- Preſent 


ders of the South Sea; they are ſeparat- fate of thy 

. ed from Peru by a deſert of eighty leagues, Spaniards 
dad bounded by the iſland of Chiloe on the 47 Chili. 

Fri end next the ftreights of Magellan. On 

that great extent of coaſt, there are no ſettlements bug - 


" Baldivia, Conception Iſland, Valparaiſa, and Coquim- 
le, bo or La Serena, which are all likewiſe ſea- ports. In 


the inland country is St. Jago, the capital of the colo- 
ofe ny. There is no culture nor habitation at any diſtance 
from theſe towns, The buildings are all very low, 
made of unburnt brick, and moitly thatched. This 
of W method of building is followed on account of the earth- 
quakes, which -are very- frequent in that country, and 
ſuits very well with the indolence of the inhabitauts. 
They are robuſt and well made men, but few in 
* number, In all this large ſettlement, there are not 
To. 20, oo white men, and not more than 60,000 negroes 
or Indians, fit to bear arms. The military of this co- 
lony amounted formerly to 2000 men; but the main» 
taining of them being found too expenſive, they were 
hat reduced to 500, towards the beginning of this century. 
This reduction has noway affected the tranquillity of 
Vat r een 
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the colony, becauſe the Indians here pay no poll-tax, N 
and are treated with more humanity than in the other vant 
conquered provinces. The bravery with which they de- cour 
fended their liberty, made them obtain better terms who! 
when they came to ſurrender ; and the capitulation haa and 
never been broken, for fear they ſhould join with the tiers, 
independent nations in the neighbourhood. T. 
If Chili is a wilderneſs, it is not to be imputed to theſe 
the climate, which is one of the wholeſomeſt in the dren, 
world. The vicinity of the Cordeleras gives it ſuch a trifli 
delightful temperature, as could not otherwiſe be ex- T. 
pected in that latitude. There is not a more pleaſant when 
province in all the mother country. they, 
The richneſs of its gold mines has been too much wood 
extolled*. Their united produce never exceeds five muſt 
millions (x) a year. The gold was formerly brought inten 
over in bullion ; but, ever ſince the year 1749, it is of fa 
coined in the mint. ſet up at St. Jago. The excellent Whe 

4 copper mines of Coquimbo ſupply the whole kingdom to ho 
of Peru. | f withe 


A more ſubſtantial wealth, though leſs pleaſing to Ml vives 
the poſſeſſors, is found in the prodigious fertility of A 


| : * 

the foil. All the European fruits have improved in lage 
5 that happy climate. The wine would be exquiſite, never 
were Nature ſeconded by art T. The corn harvelt is They 
reckoned a bad one, when it does not yield a hundred cattle 
fold 2 F to » | ment, 
e NorwirxsrAx Dix Til 

1 | quors 

(x) 218, 750 l. | are en 
- ® The mines of Petorea, Yapel, Lumpangvi, Lavin, Ligua, and I they \ 
Titil, which were wrought long ago, are but ordinary mines. New they r 
ones have been diſcovercd, from time to time, but all of them fo garage 
inconſiderable, that the miners are no ſooner ſet to work, than the clic 


vein is exhauſted. The lavaderos, or torrents, that carry the me- 
tals along with them, are alſo common, but not more proſit- trade 

= IG | { 1441 prohib 
+ A difagreeable taſte is communicated to it, by their putting it people 
in earthen veſſels, varniſhed over with a kind of roſin, and carry- peacea 
ing it in goats ſkins. N Ys, nterec 
4 The largeſt and beſt fed ox hardly ſells for four piaſtres. Their wer be 


horſes have the fire and ſtatelineſs of the Andaluſian horſes, from 


hence they are deſcended ; and the climate, or the ſoit, gives them ng 
It, 


greater ſwiftneſs and ſtrepgth, 
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NoTwITHSTANDING all theſe ad- Connections of 
vantages, Chili has no direct inter- Chili with the 
courſe with the mother country. Their Indiant, with 
whole trade is with Peru, Paraguay, Peru, and with 
and the ſavages on their own tron- Paraguay. 
tiers. | | | 

They barter their worſt and+ cheapeſt goods with 
theſe barbarians, for oxen, horſes, and their own chil- 
dren, whom they are ready to part with for the moſt 
trifling things. | | 

Though they are paſſionately fond of theſe baubles 
when they ſee them, they never think of them when 
they, are out of ſight 3 nor will they ſtir out of their 
woods and deferts to procure them ; for the Spaniard 
muſt bring them out to tempt them. A Spamiard who 
intends to undertake this trade, firſt applies to the heads 
of families, in whom alone reſides all public authority. 
When he has obtained leave to ſell, he goes from houſe 
to houſe, and leaves his goods with all who aſk for them 
without diſtinction. When he has diſpoſed of all, he 
give notice that he 1s going awzy, and every one of the 

uyers brings him the effects agreed upon, to the vil- 
lage where he firſt made his appearance. They have 
never been known to be guilty of the leaſt impoſition. 
They give him a guard, who help him to drive the 
cattle, and bring home the ſlaves he has received in pay- 
ment, and ſee him ſafe to his own frontier. © 

Till the year 1724, they ſold wine and ſpiritous li- 
quors to theſe people, who, like moſt other ſavages, 
are exceſſively fond of them. In their drunken fits, 
they would take up arms, and murder all the Spaniards 
they met with; would ſuddenly attack the forts, and 
1 the country near their dwellings. Theſe miſ- 
chiefs were ſo often repeated, that at laſt this dangerous 
trade was ſtrictly prohibited. The good effects of this 
prohibition are daily felt. The commotions of theſe 
people are leſs frequent and leſs dangerous, and their 
peaceable behaviour has brought on a viſible increaſe of 
intercourſe with them; but it is not likely it ſhould e- 
ver be ſo great as that with Peru. 

Chili ſupplies Peru with great plenty of hides, dried 
fruit, copper, ſalt meat, 2 2. hemp, lard, wheat wo 

| gold 
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gold. In exchange for theſe articles, Peru ſends tobac. 


co, ſugar, cocoa, earthen ware, woollen cloth, linen, 
uito, and all articles of luxury from Eu. 


hats made at 
rope. The ſhips ſent from Callao on this traffic, for. 


merly came to Conception Bay, but now to Valparaiſa, | 
The voyage was at firſt ſo tedious, that a whole year 
was allowed for the returns to come in. 'They never 
ht of land, and followed all the 


venturned to loſe fi 

windings of the coalt. An European pilot, who had 
obſerved the winds, performed that navigation in one 
month. They conſidered him as a magician ; and he 
was taken up by order of the inquiſition, whoſe igno- 
rance 1s ridiculous, when its rage is not an object of de. 
teſtation. His journal was bis vindication; and it 
plainly appeared, that, to do the like, nothing more 
was requiſite than to keep clear of the coaſts. Hit 
method was, therefore, univerſally adopted. 

The colony of Chili proceeds upon a very different 
plan in their dealings with that of Paraguay. Their 
intercourſe is not carried on by ſea, They would be 
under a neceſſity either of paſſing the ſtreights of Ma. 

lan, or doubling Cape Horn, neither of which the 
| Spaniards ever do, without an abſolute neceſſity. They 
find it ſhorter, ſafer, and even cheaper, to go by land, 
though it is three hundred leagues from St. Jago to 
Buenos Ayres, and though they mult travel ; Wu 
leagues through the ſnows and precipices of the Cor- 
deleras *. ; | 1 251 
Chili ſends to Paraguay a ſort of woollen ſtuffs call - 
ed ponchos, which are uſed for cloaks. They ſend 
wines, brandy, oil, and a conſiderable quantity of gold; 
and bring home wax, a kind ot tallow fit to make 
ſoap, the herb of Paraguay, European goods, and as 
many negroes as they can get at Buenos Ayres. - Thoſe 
negroes that come from Panama, are partly deſtroyed 
by a long navigation, and frequent change of climate, 
are purchaſed at a higher price, and are not ſo ro- 
| 7 _ 


| * Thoſe who have heard of the accounts of the great number of 

ules, and the ſuperabundance of forage with which that great 
nr is covered, will not think this halt of conveyance ſo untea- 
 Gnable as would at firſt fight appear. 
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Chili is a ſtate quite diſtinct from Peru, and is go- 
verned by a chief, who is abſolute in all political, civil, 
and military affairs, and independent on the viceroy, 
whoſe authority is limited to the appointing a governor. 
proviſionally, on the death of the former, till the mo- 
ther country ſhall name a ſucceſſor. If, on ſome occa- 
ſions, he has interfered in the adminiſtration of Chili, 
he was authoriſed to act by a particular truſt repoſed in 
him by the court, by the deference paid to the erti- 
nence of his office, and by that ambition which natural. 
ly prompts men in 2 to extend their authority. 

Paraguay enjoys the ſame independence. | 


PaRAGUAY is bounded on the north Settlement of 
by the river of the Amazons; on the the Spaniards 
ſouth by the country bordering on the in Paraguay. 
ſtreights of Magellan; on the eaſt by _. 
the Brazils ; and on the weft by Chili and Peru. It 
derives its name from a large river that comes down 
from the lake Xarayes, and runs nearly from north to 
ſouth, and, after many windings through an immenſe 
ſpace, falls into the ſea about the 35th degree of ſouth 
latitude. | 

This region, which is about 500 leagues long and 
300 "ah. exhibits great variety of proſpects. It 
contains vaſt foreſts, y Kay ridges of mountains, low 
lands that are under water great part of the year, and 
moraſſes that conſtantly corrupt the air by their ſtagnat- 
ing waters. The roving nations who inhabit theſe de- 
ſerts, are all more or leis of an olive complexion, above 
the middle ſize, and flat-faced. The men and children 
commonly go naked, efpecially in the hot countries, 
and the women wear hardly any covering. All tra- 
vellers agree in giving a very bad account of theſe peo- 
ple. They all repreſent them as very ſtupid, fickle, 
perfidious, and voracious, much addicted to drunken- 
neſs, incapable of forecaſt, and exceſſively indolent and 
cowardly, If, on ſome occaſions, they have ſhown a 
kind of fury, they were driven to it by the defire of 
Plunder or revenge. | 

They live upon hunting, fiſhing, wild fruits, honey, 
which is found in plenty in the toreſts, and roots that 
| grow 
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w ſpontaneouſly. Some few eat maize and caſſaq 
Fre Indians often. ſhift their dwellings, in hopes of 
finding greater plenty of food. As they have nothing 
to remove but a few earthen veſſels, theſe emigration 
are extremely eaſy ; and they can find boughs to built 
their. huts in every place. Though every one think 
himſelf free, and though they live in a ftate of abſolut, 
independence on one another, yet the neceſſity of mu- 
Wal defence has obliged them to form themſelves into: 
Kind of ſociety. Some families join together, unde 
the direction of a-leader of their own choofing. Thek 
allocations, which are more or leſs numerous, in pro- 
portion to the reputation and abilities of their chief, 


are as eaſily diſſolved as formed. 


The diſcovery of the river Paraguay, ſince called 
Rio de la Plata, was made in 1 85 6, by Diaz de Solis 
a celebrated pilot of Caſtile. He and moſt of his men 


were put to death by the ſavages of the country, who, 


ſome years after, treated the Portugueſe of Brazil in 
the ſame manner; on their threatening to enſlave them, 
The two rival nations, afraid o ſharing the ſame 


fate, loſt fight of Paraguay, and turned their avariciou 


views another way. 
turned there in 1526. | l 

Sebaſtian Cabot, who, in 1496, had diſcovered New. 
foundland for England, finding that kingdom was too 
much taken up with domeſtic atairs, to think of making 
ſettlements in a new world, offered his ſervices to Spain, 
where his reputation procured him the appointment to 
a brilliant expedition. 

The Victory, famous for being the firſt ſhip that ever 
went round the world, the only one of Magellan's ſqua- 


he Spaniards accidentally re- 


dron that returned to Europe, had brought a great 


quantity of ſpices from the Moluccas. 'The great pro- 
fit that was made upon this ſale, ie ſecond 
expedition, and the command was given to Cabot. In 


purſuing the track of the former voyage, he arrived at 
the mouth of the Plata. Whether he was in want of 


e or whether, which is more probable, his men 
gan to be mutinous, he ſtopped there. He failed up 
the river, and built a fortreſs at the entrance of the ri- 


yer Riotercero, which comes down from the W 
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of Tucuman. Every ſubſequent event is recorded in 
the Spaniſh hiſtories with ſome marvellous ſtory. - To 
evince the falſhood of them, we ſhall only relate them 
in their own ſtyle and manner. | 

Nuno de Lara was appointed to take care of the firſt 
bulwark, erected on the happy banks of the Paraguay, 
to put into the hands of the Spaniards all the riches of 
à world deſtined by Heaven, for the people of all Chri- 
ſtendom the moſt faithful to God. If the governor had 
been furniſhed only with as many ſoldiers as there were 
nations to fight or to drive away, he would have truft- 
ed the conqueſt of G to Spaniſh valour, that 
had been fignalized by ſo many victories. But they 
had given ham but an hundred and twenty men to op- 

oſe ſo numerous a people. He, therefore, thought 
it adviſeable to ſecure his fituation by an alliance with 
the Tumbuez, a nation bordering on his government. 
Mangora, their cacique, was charmed with the charac- 
ter of Nuno, and accepted . propoſals which were to ho- 
nour and diſtinguiſh him from that multitude of favages 
who were deſtined to be one day the ſlaves of tat na- 
tion, which was the miſtreſs of the New World. The 


Spaniard received him with kindneſs. But let us ad- | 


mire the power of Cupid, who, not content with 
triumphing over gods and heroes, delights in ſubduing 


the fierceneſs of barbarous nations. His quiver has: 


ſurer and more deadly arrows than the poiſoned darts of 
the Indian. 13 

The cacique was inflamed with love, at the ſight of a 
lady, whoſe name was Lucia Miranda, the wife of the 
invincible Captain Sebaſtian Hurtado. From that mo- 
ment he grew quite furious, and felt that it would be in 


rain for America to pretend to reſiſt a nation, each of 


whoſe ſoldiers deſtroyed whole armies, and each of whoſe 
women could lay all their chiefs at her feet. He ven- 
tured to confeſs his defeat to her, who did not conde- 
ſcend to perceive it. But, to decoy a prey which he 
bad no hopes of carrying off by force, he laid a ſnare 
to the ambition of Hurtado. He invited him to come 
with Miranda, and receive the homage of his whole na- 
tion, giving him to underſtand, that a beauty born to 
triumph in both worlds, would for ever bind ſuch of the 


Timbuez : 


"my 
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Timbuez to the alliance with Spain, as might queſtion 
the ſuperiority of ſo renowned a people, when they 
ſhould fee from what fountain of heroiſm the European 
drew that courage which ſo eaſily made them maſters of 
the earth: For the fame of the Spaniſh conqueſts had 
flown from one tropic to the other, on the wings ol 
terror, more powerful, and more rapid, than thoſe af 
victory. 
Hurtado, who had been informed by his chaſte wife, 
of the cacique's fatal paſſion, thought he ought, in com- 
ſſion, to elude an attachment which he muſt other. 
wiſe have waſhed away with the blood of that unforty. 
nate man. He anſwered him, that no European ſol. 
dier would dare to quit his camp or his garriſon, with 
out leave of the general or governor, nor could aſk ſuch 
a favour without diſgrace, unleſs it were to fight and 


conquer. The cacique, enlightened by love, who blind 


only happy lovers, ſaw plainly, that the Spaniard wa 
ſporting with his paſſion ; and as he found he could ne. 
ver be happy, but, by the death of his rival, he reſolr- 
ed to get rid of him. It was to be done by treachery, 
Hurtado could fear none but cowards. 

The cacique was informed, that this brave Spaniard 
was gone out of the 3 with fifty of his invin- 
cible ſoldiers, to fetch proviſions at the riſk of ther 
lives. The garriſon was exceedingly weakened by the 
abſence of that captain. Mangora quickly collected: 
body of four thouſand Indians, and concealed then, 
well armed, in a covered moraſs near the citadel. 
Then marching to the gates, with thirty of his men 
loaded with proviſions, he ſends word to Lara, that 
having been informed that the Spaniards, his friends 
were in want of proviſions, he had haſtened to offer 
them ſome, till the convoy ſhould come back with 2 
freſh ſupply. The generoſity of the general could ne- 
ver ſuſpect any ſnares of perfidy in the preſents and vo- 
Juntary offers of an ally.. Lara received the cacique 
with the ſincereſt teſtimonies of gratitude, and treated 
him and his company with E foreign European 
proviſions he was able to add to the natural fare of the 
country. They made a feaſt with this variety of pro- 
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viſions ; and from the intoxication of debauchery, t 
were ſurpriſed by fleep, and were all deſtroyed. * 

The cacique had before appriſed his eſcort and his 
ambuſcaded troop with his intent. All was foreſeen: 
and concerted to execute the baſeſt of treachtries. 
The Spaniards were ſcarce fallen aſleep, when the light 
of the flames that were devouring the magazine, gave 
notice to the Timbuez to march up to the ſacking of 
the place. The ſoldiers who were to guard it, half 
awakened: by the noiſe and light of the conflagration, 
ran, ſtil] drunk, to extinguiſh it. During this confu- 
ſion, the authors of the aloe open the gates to their 
companions, ard, all together, with their fee in their 
hands, fell upon the Spaniards, who could neither e- 
ſcape the fire nor the ſword, Lara, mortally wounded, - 
thought leſs of pulling the arrow out of his own ſide, 
than of plunging his {word into the heart of Mangora. 
The cacique and he fell together, tearing one another 
to pieces; and they both expired, thus mingling the 
blood of a Spaniard, with that of a ſavage; a circum- 
{tance that could only have happened in their mutual de- 
ſtruction. 82 

All that was left in the place, was four women and 
four children, with Miranda, the innocent and ill-fated 
cauſe of ſo tragical a ſcene. Thoſe ſad victims were 
carried to Siripa, the brother and ſucceſſor of the per- 
ſidious cacique. The love of the latter paſſed into his 
brother's heart, like a fire rekindled from his aſhes, 
Like the ſun himſelf, who ſhines on the rich banks of 
the Paraguay, Miranda could not ſhow herſelf, with- 
out inflaming all who beheld her. But ſhe conveyed in- 
to the ſoul, ſometimes the rage of deſpair, and ſome- 
times the ſoft weakneſs of ſubmiſſion and intreaty. Si- 
ripa threw himſelf at her feet, and declared, that ſhe. 
was not only free, but that ſhe ſhould reign over the 
chief and the people, which her charms would have 
ſubdued to Spain, more effeQually than the arms of a 
victorious nation. How could ſhe fill, added he, not 
forget an unfortunate huſband, fallen, no doubt, under 
the arrows of the Indian conſpirators ? | 

Miranda, ſtill more offended at the ſove of the new. 
eacique, than ſhe had been inſenſible to that of his bro- 
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ther, anſwered him with marks of.contempt and infult, 
preferring death, rather than a crown from the hand of 
a ſavage. | Had ſhe croſſed the ſeas with her huſband, 
to fortake and betray him, in a world where the Euro- 
ean women ought to ſet the example of virtue, as the 
men did that of bravery? But Siripa, having no idea 
of a fidelity which appeared to him as extraordinary as 
the heroiſm of the Spanjards, thought that time would 
wear of thoſe ſentiments in a ſex not made for a long 
reſiſtance; or that, at leaſt, ſo much pride could not 
be conquered but by gentleneſs. In vain did Miranda 
obſtinately repulſe the intentions of the cacique ; he op- 
poſed nothing but kindneſs and reſpect te the conſtancy 
of her denials. : INTER 
In the mean-time, Hurtado having returned from his 
expedition, found nothing but a heap of bloody aſhes 
on the ſpot where he had left a citadel. His eyes ſought 
Miranda everywhere, without diſcovering ſo much as 
the ſhadow, or the footſteps of that faithful wife. At 
laſt he heard that ſhe was amongſt the perfidious 1n- 
dians, wh in one night had perpetrated ſo many crimes. 
No danger could deter him from going to reſcue Mi- 
randa from her raviſhers. His preſence kindled all the 
fury of jealouſy in the ſoul of the cacique. He immediate- 
ly ordered the death of that Spaniard, whoſe preſence 
was odious to him on ſo many accounts. Miranda diſ- 
armed the heart of this barbarian, and obtained a re- 
peal of the ſentence pronounced againſt her huſband. 
She even obtained leave to ſee him ſometimes ; but on 
condition, that if they dared to liſten to love, and 
give way to its tranſports, the firſt moment of their fe- 
hcity ſhould be the laſt of their lives. A prohibition 
infinitely more cruel than that which the king of the in- 
Fernal regions impoſed upon the hapleſs Orpheus! 
How can a man poſſeſs a beloved wife, and not ſee her? 
How can he ſee her long, and not once enjoy her em- 
braces ? What could Siripa expect from the torment to 
which he had condemned that couple? Love is ſtrength- 
ened by voluntary ſelf-denial, but cannot bear compul- 
ſion. Prohibition quickens deſire, danger increaſes its 
boldneſs, and even death invites to taſte of life. After 
paſſing many days in comforting one another in their 
| | OT _ . flaveryy 
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ſlavery, and — in thoſe tears which are attracted, 
dried up, and inceſſantly renewed in the tender endear- 
ments of virtuous and perſecuted love, they both dared 


to wiſh for one of thoſe delightful moments which re- 


deem whole years of ſufferings, After ſeeing one an- 
other an hundred times, always promiſing, and always re- 
fuſing, in hopes of meeting again, to keep the oaths 
of hymen ; at laſt love, ſtronger than chains, tyrants, 
and death, demanded that ſweet tribute, which virtue 
offers as an homage to heaven, in the arms of conjugal 
fidelity. They at laſt enjoyed that pleaſure which the 
angels bleſs around the nuptial bed, covering their faces 
with their wings, leſt they ſhould envy men a happineſs 
that is unknown in paradiſe. One day the barbarous 
Siripa ſurpriſed Hurtado in the arms of Miranda. He 
inſtantly condemned them, and they were both dragged 
from the nuptial bed to the ſtake, where they ended 
their lives by a lingering death, within ſight of each 
other, amidſt the ſighs of everlaſting love. 

Whilſt this ſcene was acting, Moſchera, now become 
the chief of the few remaining Spaniards, embarked 
vith his little company on — a veſſel that lay at an- 
chor. By this retreat, Paraguay was totally delivered 
from the nation that had threatened its liberty. This tran 
quillity was of ſhort duration. A greater force appear» 


ed on the river in 1535, and laid the foundation of 


Buenos Ayres. The new. colony ſoon wanted provi- 
ſions. All who ventured out to fetch them, were mur- 
dered by the ſavages ; and they were forced to forbid, 
upon pain of a any one going beyond the limits 
of the new ſettlement. 

A woman, whom hunger had undoubtedly hardened 
2zainlt the fear of death, eluded the vigilance of the 
guards who were poſted round the colony, to preſerve 
it from the dangers it was expoſed to in conſequence of 
the famine, 5 nbc this was the name of the fu- 


gitive, having wandered about for ſome time in unknown , 


and unfrequented roads, entered. a cave to take. ſome 
reſt, There, to her great terror, ſhe found a lioneſs ; 
and, to her great altoniſkment,' ſhe beheld the formid- 
able beaſt making up to her half trembling, and then 


- Itroaking her, and licking her hands with piteous cries, 
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ſitter to inſpire compaſſion than fear. The Spaniſh wo. 
man ſoon found that the lioneſs was with whelp, and 
that her groans were the accents of a mother who call; 
for help, to get rid of her burden. Maldonata took 
courage, and aſſiſted nature in that painful moment, 
when ſhe ſeems reluctantly to give light to all beings, 
and that life they are to enjoy for fo ſhort a ſpace, 
The lioneſs being ſafely delivered, ſoon went out to 
fetch a plentiful proviſion, and laid it at the feet of her 
benefa&reſs. She daily thared it with the little whelps, 
who, born by her aſſiſtance, and bred up with her, 
ſeemed, by their wanton frolics, and innocent bites, to 
acknowledge an obligation, which their dam repaid with 
the tendereſt aſſiduities. But when they grew bigger, 
and nature gave them inſtin& to ſeek their own prey, 
and ftrength to ſeize and devour it, the family diſperſed 
in the woods; and the lioneſs, who was no longer called 
to*the cave by maternal tendernels, — likewiſe 
to roam about the foreſt, which her hunger daily depo- 
pulated, | 10 

© Maldonata, alone and without ſuſtenance, was forced 
to quit a cavern which was the terror of ſo many living 
creatures, but which her pity had made a place of ſaſe- 
ty for her. That woman now felt with ſorrow the want 
of a ſociety, that had been fo uſeful to her: ſhe did not 
wander * before ſhe fell into the hands of the fa- 
vages. A lioneſs had fed her, and men made her a 
flave. Soon after, ſhe was retaken by the Spaniards, 
who brought her back to Buenos Ayres. The com- 
mandant, more ſavage than the lions, or the wild In- 
dians, did not think her ſuffictently puniſhed for her 


flight, by all the dangers and miſeries ſhe had endured: 


the barbarian eommanded, that ſhe ſhould be ticd to a 
tree in the middle of a wood, and there left to ſtarve, or 
be devoured by wild beaſts. 

Two days after, ſome ſoldiers went to ſee what was 
become of the unhappy victim. They found her alive, 
furrounded with hungry tygers, who, gaping after their 
prey, durſt not come near her, for fear of a lioneſs who 
lay at her feet with her whelps. That ſight ftruck the 
ſoldiers motionleſs, with pity and terror. When the 
lioneſs ſaw them, ſhe withdrew from the tree, as if to 
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make room for them to unbind her benefactreſs: but 
when they took her away, the animal followed gently, 
to confirm, by her careſſes and ſoft murmurs, the won- 
ders of gratitude which the woman was relating to her 
deliverers. The lioneſs with her whetps, for ſome time 
followed her footſteps, ſhowing all the ſigns of unfeign- 
ed ſorrow that a dilkonſolate family expreſs, when they 
attend a beloved father or ſon who is going to embark 
for the New World, whence he may never return home. 
The commandant, informed of the whole adventure 
by his ſoldiers, and reſtored, by a monſter of the woods, 
to thoſe feelings of humanity, which his ſavage heart 
had doubtleſs put off in crofling the ſeas, ſuffered a wo- 
man to live, who had been ſo viſibly protected by Heaven. 
Meanwhile the Indians, who ſtill hovered round the 
Spaniſh colony, with an intent to ſtarve it, hemmed it 
in more and more within the palliſadoes. Returning to 
Europe, ſeemed to be the only remedy for ſuch great 
evils ; but the Spaniards were prepoſſeſſed with the no- 
tion, that the inland country was full of mines, and 
this belief kept up their conſtancy. They abandoned 
Buenos Ayres, and went and founded the town of Af- 
ſumption, three hundred leagues up the country, byt 
fill on the banks of the river. This was viſibly remov- 
ing farther from the aſſiſtance of the mother country, but, 
in their opinion, it was getting nearer the fountain of rich- 
* and their — was greater ſtill than their fore- 
ght. f | 
The wild inhabitants of a country that lay nearer the 
tropic, were leſs courageous than thoſe of Buenos Ayres, 
and more eaſily civilized. Far from moleſting the Spa- 
niards, they ſupplied them with proviſions. This be- 
haviour gave room to hope, that it might be poſſible to 
ſecure their friendſhip, if they could be brought over 
to Chriſtianity ; and they thought, the moſt effeCtual 
method to do this, was, to give them a high opinion of 
that religion. To this purpoſe, they contrived a pro- 
cellion for the holidays, in which, after the cuſtom of 
the mother country, all the coloniſts were to appear 
with their ſhoulders bare, and the inſtruments of flagel. 
lation in their hands. The Indians were invited to thig 
horrid farce, not unlike the fanaticiſm of the Coryban_ 
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tes, and fitter to inſpire an abhorrence for chriſtianity, 
than to recommend it. They flocked to this barba- 
rous ceremony, to the number of eight thouſand men, 
armed with their bows and arrows, which they never 
left behind, fully determined to drown theſe ſtrangers in 
their own blood, ſince a religion that taught them to 


© ſhed it, muſt certainly make them ſavage and cruel. 


- The moment of the cataſtrophe was drawing near, 
when Itala was informed by an Indian ſervant, of ſo 
unexpected a plot. That Spaniſh general gave out, 
that the Topiges, enemies to the whole country, were 
adyancing to attack the place. He commanded all his 
troops to take up arms, and called the Indian chiets 
together, to deliberate on the common danger that 
threatened their nation and his own. As ſoon as theſe 
men were in the power of the Spaniards, Itala put them 
to death, and threatened the Indians who had attended 
them, with the ſame fate. The unhappy wretches fell 
on their knees, and only obtained their pardon, on 
ſwearing eternal and unlimited obedience, for themſelves 
and their whole nation. The reconciliation was ſealed 
by the marriage of ſome Indian women with Spaniards, 
a ceremony far more pleaſing to heaven and earth, than 
that ſcourging proceſſion that was to have ended in 2 
maſſacre. From the union of two ſuch different nati- 
ons, ſprang the race of the Meſtees, now ſo common 
in South America. Thus, it is the fate of the Spani- 
ards, in all parts of the world, to be a mixed race. 
That of the moors ſtill flows in their veins in Europe, 
and that of the ſavages in America. Perhaps, they 
are no loſers by this mixture, if it is true, that men, 
as well as animals, are the better for croſſing the breed. 
And would to God they were all confounded in one 
race, and that there were no ſuch thing as national an- 
tipathy, which only ſerves to perpetuate wars, and all 
the deſtructive paſſions. But diſcord will ariſe between 
brothers: How can we therefore expect, that all man- 
kind ſhould become one family, when the children of 
this family ſtill thirſt for each other's blood, and whilſt 
this cruel thirſt is excited and kept up by that of 
gold? 
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It was this ſhameful paſſion, this cruel greedineſs, 
which induced the Spaniards to keep till farther from 
the ſea, and nearer. the mountains; nor did the danger 
they had expoſed themſelves to, by advancing fo far in- 
to the country, of being all deſtroyed by the ſavages, 
make them any wiſer or more humane. They ſeemed, 
by the cruelties they exerciſed upon the Indians, to pu | 
niſh them for their own obſtinacy, in looking for gold 
where there was none. Several ſhips which were bring 
ing them troops and ammunition, were loſt by venturs 
ing too far up the river, and all on board periſhed : yet 
even this could not reclaim: them; and it was but in 
conſequence of repeated orders from the mother coun» 
try, that they reſtored Buenos Ayres. This neceſſary 
undertaking was now become -caly. The Spaniards, 
who had multiplied in Paraguay, were ftrong enough 
to reſtrain or deſtroy the nations that might oppoſe 
them. They accordingly met with no great difficulty. 
Juan Ortiz de Zarate executed it in 1580, and rebuilt 
Buenos Ayres upon the old ſpot, which had been forſaken 
for forty years. The petty nations that lived in the 
neighbourhood, ſubmitted to the yoke, or fled to 
diſtant parts to-enjoy their freedom. | | 


As ſoon as the colony was provided | 
with a capital, it began to acquire ſome HB. 


ſolidity; and in proceſs of time, they en of * | 
formed four great provinces, the Tucu- 1 F 
man, Santa Crus de la Sierra, Paraguay *** 8%, 


Proper, and Rio de la Plata. In all this immenſe 
ſpace, there are but twelve towns, ſcattered up and 
down, which in Europe would be reckoned only ſmall 
market towns. They conſiſt of a few houſes or huts, 
placed without any regularity, and parted by little 
woods or groves, ſo that every houſe looks like a ſingle 
plantation. Round each town are ſome ſmall villages of 
conquered Indians. The reſt of the country is entirely a 
wilderneſs, or inhabited by independent ſavages. Their 
rage againſt thoſe who have forced them to by to inac- 
cellible mountains, is inconceivable. They are continu- 


ally coming down, in hopes of murdering ſome of their 


tyrants. 
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tyrants. Theſe inroads prevent all communication be. 
tween the Spaniſh ſettlements. 14 4 | | 

The capital itſelf has ſome defects that are detri. 

mental to induftry. Buenos Ayres has indeed ſome 
' advantages. The ſituation is healthy and pleaſant, and 
the air temperate. _The country affords a cheerfy] 
proſpect, and would be fertile, if pains were taken to 
_ cultivate it. The buildings, which were all of earth 
forty years ago, are more ſolid and more commodious, 
fince they have ljearnt to make brick and lime. The 
population amounts to 16,000 ſouls, and the white peo- 
ple may be about a quarter of the- number. One fide 
of the town is defended by a fortreſs, with a garriſon 
of a thouſand men; and the reſt is ſurrounded by the 
river. 'Theſe precautions are extremely proper, but in- 
adequate to the end propoſed. e 

The town is fituated ſeventy leagues up the country. 
Large ſhips cannot come up to it, and the ſmalleſt veſ- 
ſels run great riſks in ſailing up a river that wants depth, 
is full of iſlands, ſhoals and rocks, and where ſtorms 
are more frequent and more dreadful than on the o- 
cean. They are obliged to anchor every night on the 
ſpot they come to; and on the calmeſt days, a pilot 
mult go before in a boat to take the ſoundings, and 
trace the way for them. The danger is not over even 
in the harbour, which is withia three leagues of the 
town. Though the ſhips take care to caft all their an- 
chors, and to | their cables with ſtrong iron chains, 
they are in danger of being funk by a furious wind, 
which comes | An the frontiers of Chili, and, as it 
meets with nothing to check its progreſs over a plain 
of three hundred leagues, grows ſtill more impetuous 
as it enters the channel of the river. 

If the Spaniards had not been too much directed by 
chance, in fixing moſt of their American ſettlements, 
they would have occupied the port of Inſenada, or that 
of Baragon, at the entrance of the river Plata, to the 
weſt, or that of Maldonado, that lies cn the ſame line 
to the eaſt. The frequent accidents that have happen- 
ed on the river, and other political reaſons, have at laſt 
convinced the court of Madrid of the improper ſitua- 
tion of Buenos Ayres ; and in 1726, they built a on 
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del forty !:>gues lower, at Monte Video, flanked with - 
four baſtions, and defended by a numerous artillery, 
and a garriſon of two hundred men. They afterwards - 
found that this harbour was only fit for ſmall! veſſels, 
and therefore removed to Maldonado, where the forti- 
fications were built by the Guaranis without pay, as 
were likewiſe thoſe of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 
It is by nature one of the fineſt harbours in the world. 
It is large enough to contain the moſt numerous fleet; 
and the entrance, which is narrow, is very eaſily de- 
fended. The air is excellent; there is plenty of wood, 
and the foil is very fertile. When once they have fub 
dued the natives, who are a refolute, warlike, and ro- 
buſt people, and when the families which are removed 
thither, from time to time, from the Canary iſlands, 
have improved the lands, it will be a complete ſettle- 
ment, The ſhips that are ſailing from Europe to the 
South Seas, will find there a fafe harbour, and all the 
refreſhments they may want. In time it will become 
the natural mart for the trade of Paraguay ; and may 
till be improved, when the Spaniards ſhall have adopt - 
ed better principles of government. At preſent it is 
not very conſiderable. | | 


Tus richeſt produce peculiar to that con- my 
tinent, is the herb of Paraguay. It is the Trade of... 


erf of a middli-Gred tree, The! tafte! is gu. 


not unlike that of mallows, and the ſhape reſembles 
that of an orange tree. It is divided into three claſles. 
The firſt, called caacuys, is the bud when it is juſt open- 
ng to unfold its leaves: it is far ſuperior to the other 
two, but will not keep fo long, and it is therefore dif- 
icult to export it to any diſtance. The next, which is 
called caamini, is the full grown leaf ſtripped of its 
talks. If the ſtalks are left on, it is called caagaazu, 
_—_— the third fort. The leaves are firſt roaſted, 
and then kept in pits digged 1n the ground, and cover- 
ed with bulls hides. 80 f 1 

The mountains of Maracayu, at the eaſt fide of Pa- 
raguay, furniſh the herb that is moſt efteemed. The 
tree does not grow on the tops of the hills, but in the 


warihy bottoms that ly between them. This herb firit 
| | became 
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became famous in diſtant parts, being ſent from Aſſumy. 
tion, which is called the capital of Paraguay, though 


in fact it is a very inconſiderable place. It had always 
been the delight of the ſavages; and the firſt ex porta. 
tion returned conſiderable profits. This proſperity did 


not laſt long. The town was 


ſoon obliged to drop this 


trade, having loſt all the Indians of that territory, i 
fending the herb ſo far. There remained nothing but a 


deſert for forty leagues round 


the place, ſo that the 


inhabitants Joſt the only chance they had of enriching 


themſelves. | | 


The new Villa Rica, near Maracayu, 2 thi 


branch of trade, but was ſoon obliged to 
gathered the herb only for 


the Guaranis, who at firſt 
their own uſe, but ſoon began 
ment, together with a journey 
going and coming, kept them 


are it with 


to ſell it. This employ: 
of four hundred leagues 
at a diſtance from home 


2 part of the year, ſo that they grew unmindful of re- 
igion, and unconnected with the colony. Many of then 


periſhed by change of air, a 


nd fatigue, Some grew 


weary of this laborious employment, and ran away into 
the woods, where they refumed their former way of lite, 


Beſides, the. villages having no 


men to defend them, lay 


expoſed to the inroads of the enemy. To obviate thek 
1nconveniencies, the miſſionaries ſent for ſeeds from Ma. 
racayu, and {owed them in thoſe parts of their grounds 
that were moſt analagous to the ſoil of the mountains, 
Theſe trees have multiplied exceedingly, and have not 


| on, at leaſt not viſibl 


he produce of theſe plantations, added to that 
which grows ſpontaneouſly, is very conſiderable. Part 
of it remains in Paraguay. And Chili and Peru take 


off annually 100,000 arrobes, 


which, at the rate of 2} 


livres 12 ſous 6 deniers ), make an article of export: 


ation of 2,362,500 livres (2). 


1 


This herb, which the Spaniards of South America 
extol as a remedy or preſervative againſt moſt diſeaſe, 
is uſed all over that part of the new hemiſphere. It is 
dried and almoſt powdered, and then put into a cup) 


with ſugar, lemon juice, and ſweet - ſcented paſte ; then 


) Near one Guinca. 


| 454-4... 
(2) 103,359 J. 78. 6d. 


fetch 


refuſe 
ſize; 


bulls 
the h 


anim; 


1 
& \ 
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they pour boiling water upon it, and drink it off di- 


* realy, before it has time to turn black *. N 
— The herb of Paraguay is not an object of utility to 
* Europe; but that country is valuable on other accounts, 
lid and in particular for the hides it affords. When the 
vs {Spaniards forſook Buenos Ayres in 1538, they left 
i Wine horned cattle in the neighbouring fields, which 
t ; bey bad * * over from their own country. They 

multiplied to-fuch a degree in thoſe paſtures, that no- 


body thought it worth his while to take them home, 


5 when the town was reſtored. Afterwards they contri- 
his oed to kill them, merely for the fake of their hides. 
-» ue manner in which they do it, is eurious enough. 

for A vumber of huntſmen on horſeback repair to the 
. places where they know wild bulls moſt abound. Each 


purſues his on beaſt, and hamſtrings him with a ſharp 
jron cut in the ſhape of a creſcent, and faſtened to a 


» long handle. When he has brought him to the ground, : 
* he purſues others, and diſables them in the ſame man- 
er ner. After ſome days ſpent in this violent exerciſe, 


they ride back, find the bulls where they had left them, 
lay them, and carry away the hides, and ſometimes 
the tongues and the fat; and leave all the reſt to 
ebe devoured by numbers of vultures and other birds of 
+ prey. | | 
- | Hides were ſo cheap at firſt, that they would hard]y 
1s, fetch one livre fix ſous a-piece (a), though the buyers 
ot refuſed a great many beeauſe they were not of the right 
ſize; but they are grown dearer ſince the number of 
at balls decreaſed. - This decreaſe is not owing ſo much to 
un the huntſmen, as to the wild dogs. Thoſe miſchievous 
ke animals make ſuch havock, that the colony is in dan- 


23 | ger 
mY ( ] About I's. 14 d. 0 


That they may not ſwallow the herb, which ſwims above, they 
make uſe of a filver tube, at the end of which is a, vial pierced with 
55 a number of ſmall holes. By this means, the liquor. they ſuck up 
8 by the other end, is entirely ſeparated from the herb. The compa- 
72 ny drink round about with the ſame tube, pouring warm water upon 
en the ſame herb, in proportion to the quantity drunk. The reluctance, 
A however, which ſome perſons have ſhown to diink after all ſorts of 

J people, without diſtinction, in a country too where the venereal 

Uſeaſe ſo univerſally prevails, has made them adopt ſome other 
modes of drinking. 


ou riches. They. acted in conſequence of this pe- 
Tons very triflin each At laſt they were force 
bas diſbelieved, it was again revived, to ſerve ſome 


ped off from Buenos Ayres for the mother country. 
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ger of loſing that lucrative branch of trade. The g 
vernment of Buenos Ayres has endeavoured to ll, * 


this mĩsfortune, by ordering part of the garriſon out ts m 


deftroy thoſe fierce dogs. The ſoldiers, at their retun ti 


from this neceſſary expedition, were ſo hooted at, tha d: 


they would not go any more on an errand that caſt a n. 
dicule upon them, ard expoſed them to the contempt 1 


of their own countrymen. w 


The deficiency in the article of hides, will be made fa 
* tobacco, which they have begun to cultivate ii er 
Paraguay with ſucceſs. They already ſend over a co. 
ſiderable quantity every year; as likewiſe vicuna. wool 

which comes from the mountains; and metals; nl] which 
productions are foreign to the colony. 

The firſt Spaniards who came to Paraguay, . No 
doubt that a country lying ſo near Peru muſt contain 


aſion, which was kept up for a whole century by 


ive up this chimerical idea; but — it had lony 
private purpoſe. It is now known for certain, that 
Paraguay has no gold or ſilver but what comes from 
Chili and Potoſi. Some of it circulates in the colony; 
a great deal more is ſmuggled into the Portugueſe {et 
tlements ; and every year about five millions are ſhip- 


Paris EIT Tuts account of the natural and 
its 77 70 moral properties, as well as of the 
the fettlements riches of Paraguay, does not corey 
the Feſuits have the idea of a very famous colony. & 
formed there has been indebted for the attention 
Remarks 44 that has all along been paid to it, to 
theſe ſettle- an eſtabliſhment formed in its centre, 

| which, after long debates, has at 


15 laſt met with the approbation of the 1 
wiſeſt men. The opinion we are to entertain of it, the 
ſeems at laſt to be determined by philoſophy, before od 
which, ignorance, prejudice, and faction, ſhould diſap- un 
r as ſhades vaniſh before the light. to b 


The 


— 
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The Jeſuits, intruſted with the miſſions of Peru, be- 
ing informed how the Incas governed their empire and 
made their conqueſts, adopted their+plan in the execu- 
tion of a grand project they had formed. The deſcen- 
dants of Manco Capac, marched to their frontiers with 

werful armies, compoſed of ſoldiers who at leaſt knew 
= to obey, to fight, and to intrench themſelves; and 
who, with better offenſive weapons than thoſe of the 
ſavages, had ſhields and defenſive weapons, which their 
enemies had not. They gave out to the nation, that 
they wanted to add to their empire, to embrace- their 
religion, laws, and manners, to quit their ' foreſts, 
and to live in ſociety. They frequently met with op- 
poſition. Moſt of thoſe people held out a great while 
in defence of their prejudices and their liberty. The 
Incas then had recourſe to patience, and ſent freſh de- 
puties, who again endeavoured to perſuade them. 
Sometimes thoſe deputies were murdered ; ſometimes 
the ſavages fell upon the army of the Incas. Theſe 
fought bravely, and had always the advantage. 'They 
contantly ceaſed fighting as ſoon as they had obtained 
the victory. If they took any priſoners, they treated 
them with fuch lenity, that they were in raptures with 
the yoke of theſe humane conquerors, and made ſuch a 
favourable report at home, that their nation hecame 
entirely attached to them. A Peruvian army was fel- 
dom the aggreſſor, and the Inca has often been known 
to forbear hoſtilities, eren after he had experieneed the 
pertidy of the barbarians, and ſeveral of his ſoldiers had 
been murdered. - - | t lern. 

The Jeſuits, who had no army, only made uſe of 
perſuaſion. They went into the foreſts to look for the 
ſarages, and prevailed upon them to renounce their old 
cuſtoms and prejudices, to embrace a religion which 
they could not underſtand, and to enjoy the ſweets of 
ſociety which they were ſtrangers to. i 
The Incas had another advantage over the Jeſuits ; 
the nature of their religion, was calculated to ſtrike the 
ſenſes. It is more eaſy to perſuade men to worſhip the 
ſun which they ſee, than to adore an inviſible God, and 
to believe doctrines and myſteries which they cannot 
comprehend, Accordingly the Jeſuits were ſo wiſe, as 

Vor. III, L EG - 
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| to civilize the ſavages in ſome meaſure, before they at. 
tempted to convert them. They did not pretend to 
make them Chriſtians, till they had made them men, 


As ſoon as they had got them together, they began to 
ſupply them with all the good things they had promiſed 
them, and made them embrace Chriſtianity, when, by 
making them happy, they had made them traQable. 

The divifion of lands into three ſhares, for religious 
purpoſes, for the public, and for individuals; the work - 
ing for orphans, old people and ſoldiers; the giving re- 
wards for great actions; the inſpection and cenſure of 
manners; the effects of benevolence ; feſtivals inter- 
mingled with labour; military exerciſes, ſubordinati- 
on, preſervatives againſt idleneſs, reſpe& for religion 
and the laws, the union of political and religious au- 
thority in the ſame hands: im a word, whatever 
was admired in the legiſlation of the Incas, was prac- 
tiſed in greater perfection at Paraguay. 8 

The Incas and the Jeſuits have alike eſtabliſhed an or- 
der, that both prevents the commiſſion of crimes, and 
inflits the puniſhment. There is hardly ſuch a thing 
as a delinquent m Paraguay. Their morals are pure, 
and are kept ſo by gentler means ſtill than in Peru. 
The laws were ſevere in that empire; they are not ſo 
amongſt the Guaranis. Puniſhments are not dreaded 
there, and men fear nothing but the reproach of their 
own conſcience. Vw 
After the example of the Incas, the Jeſuits have e- 
ſtabliſned the theocratical government, with the addi- 
tional advantage of confeſſion, which is of great ſervice, 
Jo long as its inſtitutors ſhall not make an ill uſe of 
it. This alone anſwers the end of penal laws, and 
keeps up a —_ of manners. Ia Paraguay, religion, 
more forcible than the ſword, brings the guilty perſon 


to the feet of the magiſtrate. There, far from palliat · 


ing his crime, remorſe makes him rather aggravate it; 
and, inſtead of eluding his puniſhment, he begs for it on 
his knees. The more public and ſevere it is, the more 
it quiets the conſcience of the criminal. Thus, puniſh- 
ment, which everywhere elſe is the dread of malefac- 
tors, is a comfort there, as it puts an end to remorſe by 

expiation. The people of Paraguay have no 1 
„„ # Gi, G . aule 
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becauſe they know of no property; nor have they any 
criminal laws, becauſe every one is his own accuſer, and 
voluntarily ſubmits to his puniſhment : Their only laws . 
are the precepts of religion. Theocracy would be the 
beſt of all governments, if it were poſſible to preſerve it 
in its purity : But then it muſt be always under the di- 
rection of virtuous men, deeply impr with its true 
principles. Religion ſhould inſpire none but the duties 
of ſociety ; ſhould call nothing a crime but what of- 
fends againſt the natural rights of mankind; ſhould 
not, in its precepts, ſubſtitute prayers to labours, vain 
ceremontes of worſhip to works of charity, or needleſa 
ſeruples to well · grounded remorſe. 

But it can hardly be expected, chat Spaniſh or Italian 
Jeſuits ſhould not have tranſmitted to Paraguay the 
- monaſtic notions and practices of Rame or Madrid. 
However, if they have introduced ſome abuſes, it muſt 
be confeſſed it has been with ſuch peculiar advantages, 
that, perhaps, it is impoſſible to do ſo much good to 
men anywhere elſe, with fo little injury. 

There are more arts and conveniencies, and leſs luxury 
in the republics of the Jeſuits than in Cuſco itſelf. - The 
nſe of coin is unknown there. The watchmaker, the 
weaver, the lockſmith, the taylor, all depoſite their works 
in public warehouſes. They are ſupplied with all ne- 
ceſlaries ; for the huſbandman has laboured for them. 
The Jeſuits watch over the wants of all, with magiſtrates 
choſen by the people. | 

There is no diſtinction of tations ; and it is the only 
ſociety on earth, where men enjoy that equality which 
is the ſecond of all bleſſings ; for liberty is undoubted- 
ly the firſt. | | 

The Incas and the Jeſuits have both made religion 
reſpectable, by the dazzling pomp of outward ceremo- 
nies. Nothing could be greater or more, magniſicent 
than the temples of the ſun; and the churches in Para- 

uay are equal to the fineſt in Europe. The Jeſuits 
have made their worſhip pleaſant, without making it an 
indecent farce. The Indians are allured to church by 
ſoothing muſic, affecting hymns, paintings that ſpeak. 
to the eyes, and the majeſty of ceremonies ;\ ſo that 
pleaſure is blended with the exerciſes. of piety. It is 
- SK L 2 there 
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there that religion is amiable, and that the people firſt 
love it in its miniſters.” Nothing can equal the purity 
of manners, the mild and tender zeal, and the paternal 
kindneſs of the Jeſuits of Paraguay. Every paſtor is 
truly the father, as he is the guide of his pariſhioners, 
His-authority is nor felt, becauſe he commands, forbids, 
and puniſhes nothing, but what is commanded, forbid. 
den and puniſhed by the religion they all adore and 
Jove, as he himſelf does. 3 
It ſhould ſeem, that men muſt have multiplied ex. 
tremely under a government where no one is idle; 
where no one is fatigued with labour ; where food iz 
wholeſome and plentiful, and the ſame for all; where 
all have comfortable abodes and good clothing ; where 
the aged, the fick, widows and orphans, are aſſiſted in 
a manner unknown to all the earth beſides; where e- 
very one marries from choice, and not from intereſt ; 
and where a number of children is a comfort, and can 
never be a burden ; where debauchery, the offspring of 
idleneſs, that corrupter of opulence and poverty, never 
haſtens the decays of human life; where nothing ſtirs, 
up factitious paſſions, or contradicts thoſe that are re. 
gulated by nature and reaſon ; where the people enjoy 
the advantages of trade, and are not expoſed to the 
contagion of vice and luxury; where plentiful maga- 
zines, and a friendly intercourſe between nations united 
in the bonds of the ſame religion, are a ſecurity againſt 
any ſcarcity that might happen, from the Wen karg 
or inclemency of the ſeaſons; where public juſtice has 
never been reduced to the cruel neceflity of condemning 
a ſingle malefactor to death, to diſgrace, or to any pu- 
niſhment of a long duration; where the very names of 
a tax or a law-fuit, thoſe two terrible ſcourges which e- 
very where elſe afli& mankind, are unknown ; one would 
naturally expect that ſuch a country would be the moſt 
populous in the world: But this is not the caſe. 
This dominion, which began in the year 1610, ex- 
tends from-the Parana, which falls into the Paragua un- 
der the 27th degree of ſouth latitude, to the Uragut 
that falls into the ſame river towards the 34th degree. 
On the banks of thoſe two great rivers, which Jefcend 
from the mountains near Brazil, in the fertile plains that 


ly 
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ly between them, the Jeſuits had already, in 1696, fet- 
tled twenty-two colonies ; how populous they were, 1s 
not known. In 1702, there were twenty-nine, confiſt- 
ing, in all, of 22,761 families, which made a population 
of 89,491 ſouls. The habitations and inhabitants have 
increaſed ſince, and the whole may now amount to 
200, 000. | 

The religious legiſlators have long been ſuſpected of 
curtailing the liſt of their ſubjects, to defraud Spain of 
the tribute they had fubmitted to pay; and the court 
of Madrid has exprefſed fome uneaſineſs on that ac- 
count. An exact inquiry has diſpelled thofe injurious 
and ill- grounded ſuſpicions. It was not very likely, 
that a ſociety that was always jealous of their honour, / 
ſhould, for a mean and low intereſt, ſacrifice a ſenſe of 
greatneſs, adequate to the majeſty of the ſtructure they 
were erecting with ſo much care and pains. 
| Thoſe who were ſufficiently acquainted with the ge- 
nius of the ſociety, not to ſlander it ſo grotely; gave out, 
that the Guaranis did not multiply, becauſe they pe- 
riſhed by working in the mines. This accufation, urged 
above an 83 ears ago, has been propagated by 
the ſame ſpirit of avarice, envy, and ill- nature, that 
firſt invented it. The more the Spaniſh miniſtry have 
ſearched for theſe hidden treaſures, the more they have 
been convinced that they were all chimerical, If the 
Jeſaits had found mines, they certainly would never 
have opened that door to every kind of vice, which 
would ſoon have waſted their empire, and ruined their 
power, | 

Others are of opinion, that the oppreſſion of monkiſh 
government muſt have checked the population of the 
Guaranis. But this is hardly reconcileable with that 
blind confidence, and that exceſſive attachment the Gua- 
ranis are faid to have for the miſſionaries who-govern 
them. Oppreſſion conſiſts in impoſing labour aud tri- 
bute ; in arbitrary levies of men and money to compoſe 
armies and fleets, deſtined for deſtruction ; in the forci- 
ble execution of laws impoſed without the conſent of 
the people, and contrary to the remonſtrances of the 
magiſtrates; in the violation of public, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of private privileges; and in the undue exerciſe of 
© | L 3 a pretended 
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a pretended divine authority, enforced by the ſword of 
juſtice. This is oppreſſion. But it can never exiſt, 
_ where every action is the reſult of voluntary ſubmiſſion, 
and proceeds from inclination, founded on conviction, 
and where nothing is done but from choice, and full 
approbation. This is that gentle ſway of opinion, the 
only one, perhaps, that it is lawful for one man to ex- 
ereiſe over another, becauſe it makes them happy who 
ſubmit to it. Such. is, moſt certainly, that of the Je- 
ſuits in Paraguay, ſince whole nations are come, of 
their own accord, to incorporate into their government, 
and not one has ever thrown off the yoke, No one will 
dare to aſſert, that fifty Jeſuits have been able to com- 
pel 200,000 Indians to be their ſlaves, who had it in 
their power either to murder their prieſts, or to run a- 
way to the deſerts. This ſtrange paradox would never 


de believed, even by the moſt credulous. 


Some have ſuſpected, that the Jeſuits had propagat- 
ed thoſe high notions of celibacy amongſt their people, 
which were ſo prevalent in Europe in the dark ages of 
ignorance, and are not yet entirely eradicated, notwith- 
Randing the continual expoſtulations of nature, reaſon, 
and fociety. But this is far from being the caſe. The 
miſſionaries have not ſo much as told their converts, of 
a ſuperſtition which was totally unfit for that climate, 
and which would have made their beſt inſtitutions be 
cried down and deteſted. | 
Laſtly, our politicians have accounted for the want 
of population of the Guaranis, from their having no 
property. Undoubtedly the maxim we go upon, when 
we conſider preperty as a ſource of mult:plication, both 
of men and ſubſiſtence, is an unqueſtionable truth; but 
ſuch is the fate of the belt inſtitutions, that our politi- 
cal errors will often endanger them. Under the law of 
property, when it is attended with avarice, ambition, 
Juxuryy a multitude of imaginary wants, and a thou» 
ſand other irregularities, ariſing from the imperfections 
of our governments; the bounds of our poſſeſſions, 
ſometimes too much confived, ſometimes too much ex- 
tended, at once ſtop both the fertility of our lands, and 
the increaſe of our ſpecies. Theſe inconveniencies exiſt 
not in Paraguay, All are ſure of a ſubſiſtence ; all 
1 | 9 conſequently 
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conſequently enjoy the great benefits of property with- 


out the name. It is not therefore properly the want of 


it that has prevented the progreſs of their population. 
This may be aſſigned to other cauſes. | A 

Firſt, the Portugueſe of S8. Paul, in 1631, deſtroyed 
twelve or thirteen communities in the province of Guay- 
ra, the neareſt to Brazil, The greateſt part of the 
97,000 Indians who lived there, periſhed by the ſword, 
or in ſlavery, or with hunger in the foreſts. Only 
12,000 eſcaped, who fled for ſafety to other parts far- 
ther diſtant from the Portngueſe. _ 

This deſtruction, the repairing of which muſt be the 
work of ages, was followed by flow, but inceſſant loſſes. 
The ſavage nations that - hovered about the habitations 
of the Guaranis, to carry off their proviſions, barba- 
rouſly murdered all who offered to oppoſe them. 

Thoſe calamities have been followed by another far 
more dreadful. The Europeans brought the ſmall-pox 
amongſt the Guaranis ; and that diſtemper is more fatal 
in Paraguay, than any other country in the world. It 
ſweeps away thouſands, and hardly any ever recover. 
It is ſurpriſing, that the Jeſuits, who could not be ig- 
norant of the 18 effects of ĩnoculation on the 1 
of the Amazon, ſhould have always neglected fo ſafe 
and eaſy a method of ſaving the lives of their converts. 
It can ſcarce be ſuppoſed, that legiſlators ſo enlighten- 
ed, could be prejudiced by the ridiculous objections of 
ſome ignorant divines, againſt a practice ſo univerſally 
authoriſed by its great ſucceſs. . 

Beſides theſe cauſes of depopulation, the Guaranis 
meet with others from their own climate, which, of it- 
ſelf, breeds contagious diſtempers, eſpecially on the 
banks of the Parana, where thick and conſtant fogs, 
under a ſultry ſky, make the air damp and unwholefome. 
The Guaranis are the leſs able to reſiſt the malignancy 
of theſe vapours, as they are great eaters, though in a 
hot country. They eat their fruit green, and their 
meat almoſt raw; this occations a bad digeſtion, foul 
humours, and ſufirmities which they A w. to their 


poſterity. The maſs of blood, 2 tainted by impro—- 


per food and a noxious air, is not likely to produce a 


numerous and long-lived offspring. Tet 
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The Chiquitos, though they advance farther into the 
torrid zone, are much ſtronger than the Guaranis, who 
hve nearer the tropic, and beyond it. Under the name 
of Chiquitos, are included many ſmall nations, inhabit. 
ing a ſpace that extends from the 14th to the 21 
degree of ſouth latitude. That country is hot, hilly, 
and fruirful, and interſected on the weſt fide by three 
rivers, which all meet and take the name of Madera; 
-and this, at laſt, falls into the great river of the Ama. 

zons. | 

The firſt conquerors of Peru were acquainted with 
the Chiquitos, but could not ſubdue- them; and their 
ſucceſſors were not more ſucceſsful in the attempt. In 
1692, the Jeſuits undertook, what force could never ef- 
feat. This project alarmed the Spaniards of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, who made a great profit of the ſlave 
they took in thoſe parts, and fold dear, to work 
in the mines of Potoſi, and for other purpoſes. They 
knew that the miſſionaries, who, either from religion or 
from ambition, had quite other views and other max. 
ims, would never ſuffer their converts to be oppreſſed, 
and would not be at a loſs for means to prevent it. 
Their labours were obſtructed by craft, by violence, 
by calumny, and by all the arts that ſavage rapaciouſ- 
| neſs could invent; but their conſtancy got the better of 
all oppoſition, and the ſtructure was raiſed upon the 
very plan that Rad been laid down. | 

In the year 1726, there were fix large communitiet 
among the Chiquitos, at a great diſtance from each o- 
ther, and ſeparated by immenſe forefts. The populz- 
tion exceeded 40,000 ſouls. Their number has cont!- 
nued increaſing, and was almoſt double, when the new 


republic, in 1746, acknowledged the dominion of Spain, 


on the ſame terms as the Guaranis had done before ; and 
they copied them in every thing. 

Both theſe ſtates have raiſed an inſurmountable bar- 
rier between them and the Spaniards. 'They both have 
all things in common. It is the commonwealth that 
carries on trade. Their manufactures are the ſame, and 
ſo is their agriculture. In all parts they cultivate ſu- 
gar, tobacco, cotton, fruits, the natural corn of the 
country, and all the ſeveral forts that grow —— 
F | N 0 
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Moſt of our animals have , multiplied there, and the 
cows and horſes have not degenerated. The only dif- 
ference between the two nations, is, that the Chiquitos 
are ſtronger, more temperate, more aſliduous, more 
ative, and more laborious than the Guaranis. In all 
theſe reſpects, they are no leſs ſuperior to the Mojes. 
The Mojes live in the 12th degree of ſouth latitude, 
To the eaſt, their country is parted from Peru by the 
Cordeleras. To the ſouth, it is not far from Paraguay. 
To the north and weſt, are unknown lands. About the 
year 1670, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, named Baraza, a man of 
a noble, reſolute, and generous diſpoſition, took pity 
on theſe poor ſavages, who lived without culture, with- 
out religion, and without morals. He fixed theſe rov- 
ing men, and 2 them by the laws of the Gua- 
ranis. His labours, and thoſe of his ſucceſſors, had 
collected no leſs than 30,000 ſouls, by the beginning of 
this century. We have no accounts of the progreſs 
this eſtabliſhment has made fince that time; but, if we 
may judge by the length of time, and the paius that 
have been taken, we muſt ſuppoſe it to be very conſi - 
derable. 3 | 
The Jeſuits were inceſſantly labouring to unite theſe 
three commonwealths, by civilizing the vagabond na- 
tions that are diſperſed up and down the intermediate 
deſerts ; but their ſcheme, the execution of which was 
doubtful, or at leaſt very remote, was not conſiſtent 
with the ſordid views of the Spaniſh adventurers. Thoſe 
barbarous uſurpers of the New World had paid parti- 
cular attention to religion, ſo long as it ſerved as a pre» 
text for ſhedding blood to get gold ; but they no longer 
minded it, when its ſole delign was to humanize the ſa- 
vages, in order to make them happy. Thoſe deſtroyers 
conſidered the Americans who had eſcaped their fury, but 
as ſo many inſtruments for their avarice. After they had 
ſtripped them of their poſleſſions, they reduced them to 
ſlavery, and condemned them to work in the mines. 
But the Jeſuits were too artful for them, and obtained 
of povernment the freedom of all the Indians they could 
perſuade to come out of their foreſts and lurking-places, 
and to live in ſociety, They ſoon found this was not 2 


lefkicient ſecurity to their republic, and thought 1 or 
. | ility 
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bility required that the conquerors ſhould be excluded 
from interfering with them, under” any pretence what. 
ſoever. They foreſaw, that, if they were admitted x; 
traders, or even as mere travellers, they would aſſume 
a haughty and ſupereilious behaviour, would breed d. 
ſturbances, would ſow diſſentions in thoſe peaceable 2. 
bodes, with the ſeeds of all kinds of corruption, by 
their bad example. The meaſures that were taking a 
gainſt theſe dan men, offended them the more, a 
they met with the approbation of the wife. They were 
ſo exaſperated, that they filled the whole world with o- 
dious imputations, which, upon ſome {light appearances, 
were taken for demonſtrations. 

The miffionaries traded for the nation. They ſent 
the labours of their artificers, and the herb of Paraguay, 
to Buenos Ayres, and received money 1n exchange, out 
of which they firſt took vp the tribute of five livres 
five ſous (5), which every man above eighteen, and un- 
der fifty years of ages paid to the king. The remains 
der went to buy ſuch European goods as were want 


*, 


for the colony. This was the ground of the chief ac. 
cuſations that were brought againſt the Jeſuits, They 
were traduced throughout the whole world, as a ſociety 
of merchants, who, under the veil of religion, attended 
only to their own ſordid intereft. | 

It muſt be confeſſed, at leaſt, that the founders of the 
firſt inſtitutions in Paraguay did not merit this cenſure. 
The deſerts through which they travelled, afforded nei- 
ther gold nor mercantile commodities. They found no- 
thing there but foreſts, ſerpents, and moraſſes; ſome- 
times death, or horrid torments, and always exceſſive 
fatigue. The hardſhips they endured with fo much pa- 
tience, and the infinite pains they took to come at the 
favages, and induce them to quit their roving life, are 
far beyond what could have been compaſſed by men of 
common abilities. They never dreamed of appropriat - 
ing to themſelves the produce of a land, which ther 
care only prevented, from being a habitation of wild 
beaſts. Their ſucceffors may poſſibly have been actu- 
ated by leſs pure and diſintereſted motives : but, if they 
have been fo baſe, as to ſeek for an increaſe of mw 
„„ | where 
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where they ought te have only ſought the glory of 
God, and the good of mankind ; if they have acquired 
lands, and amaſſed treaſures in America, to purchaſe 
conſequence in Europe, and to increaſe their influence 
all over the world; it is an ambition that has never af- 
ſected the felicity of their converts. Thoſe people have 


by WY 14455 enjoyed an uninterrupted tranquillity, and lived 
ſo happily, that they had no reaſon to regret the want 


of property, which they had no notion of, nor of ſu- 
perfluities which they did not want. 

But ſome, who have not accuſed the Jeſuits of Para- 
guay of avarice, have cenſured their inſtitutions, as be- 


* ing the work of blind ſuperſtition. If our idea of ſu- 
ſent perſtition be juſt, it retards the progreſs of population; 
it devotes to needleſs practices, the time that ſhould be 


employed in the labours of ſociety ; it ſtrips the labo- 


i 
bay: rious man, to enrich the ſolitary and lazy; it promotes 
un. WI diſcord and perſecution for things of little moment; it 


gives the ſignal for revolt in the name of God; it frees 


nig its miniſters from obedience to the laws, and from the 
c. duties of ſociety : in a word, it makes the people mi- 
"hey ſerable, and arms the wicked againſt the righteous. But 
-iety there is no ſuch thing in Paraguay; and, if ſuperſtition 
aded has created the happy inititutions of theſe Chriſtians, 


who are ſtrangers to all the world beſides, it is the firſt 
time it ever did any good to men. 

Political jealouſy, ever reſtleſs, ever fearful and am · 
ditious, ſuſpected, with more probability, that the re- 
publies formed by the Jeſuits might one day aſpire after 
abſolute independence, and bly attempt to over- 
effive chroy the power under whoſe protection they had been 
þ pa. ur ſed. Thoſe men who were ſo gentle, ſo perfectly 
- the united among themſelves, and ſo aſſiduous in their la- 
, are bours, were, at the ſame time, the belt ſoldiers in all 
n of America. They were well trained up and exerciſed; 


iat · ¶ hey obeyed, from a religious principle, and fought with 
their the fame zeal that brought the Chriſtian martyrs to the 
wild affold, and the ſame enthuſiaſm that overthrew ſo 


actu- any empires, by the hands of the followers of Wodin 
they ud Mohammed. They were ſtill in the full vigour of 
ches, Nucorrupted manners and laws; whereas, the Spaniards 


America, eneryated by that ſloth which is the con- 
| fequence 
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ſequence of victory and cruelty, were no longer what 
they had been at the time of their conqueſts ; ſo that 
their fears were not altogether groundleſs. 

In the governments that preceded the eftabliſhment oſ 
Chriftianity, and in moſt of them that did not admit it 
civil and religious authority was always in the fam 


hands, as derived: from the ſame ſource, and: tending 
to the ſame end; or the one was ſo ſubſervient to the [ 
other, that the people could not ſeparate the two i. a 
deas, but were kept in awe by the one, whilſt they ven N 
ſerving the other. The wiſeſt lawgivers have alway 0 
been convinced, that religion, as it prepared the mind s 
of the people to obedience, muſt ſecure the continuance 8 
of it. But in Europe, where Chriſtianity roſe on the * 
ruins of a barbarous religion, and a great empire, thi 0 
occaſioned, from the firſt, a rivalſhip between the tm 
owers, that of arms, and that of opinion, which wer by 
zoth'at the ſame time contending for dominion ove a 
men and their property. When the n & barban . /" 
ans poured in upon the territories of the Roman en- lic 
poire, the Chriſtians, perſecuted by the Heathen emper ml 
ors, implored the affiſtance of theſe hoſtile foreigners E 
againſt the government that oppreſſed them. JJ th 
preached to theſe conquerors à new religion, which 00 
made it their duty to extirpate the old; and aſked for ha 
_ the materials of the temples to build churches. I che 
ſavages readily gave away what did not belong to then for 
they offered up to Chriſtianity all its enemies and ther Jeſ 
_ own ; they ſeized upon lands and men, and gave th ** 
church a ſhare of both. They demanded tributs cip 
but exempted the clergy, becauſe they countenanceſ m 
their uſurpations. Lords turned prieſts, and prieſts be. ſub 
came lords. "The great attached the privileges of the at f 
birth to the prieſthood which they embraced; © The h 07" 
ſhops imprinted the ſeal of religion on the lands the viſe! 
offeſſed. From this mixture and confuſion of bini Preſ 


with high ſtations, of titles and eſtates, of perſons an 
things, ſprang up a power, monſtrous from its brtl 
and which, in proceſs of time, became enormous; 
power, which, from the very firſt, was diſtinct from tit 
only true power, which is that of government; a po! 
er, which attempted to raiſe itſelf above government 
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but, having been unſucceſsful in the attempt, has ſince 
ſeparated from it, and only lorded it over ſuch as were 
willing to ſubmit. Theſe two powers are ſo diſcordant, 
that they are inceſſantly diſturbing the harmony of ſtates 

and empires. 75 5 

The Jeſuits of Paraguay, who were well acquainted 
with this ſource of diviſion, have been warned by the 
miſchief their ſociety has ſometimes done 1n Europe, 
and have exerted themſelves to promote the real happi- 
neſs of America, They have united both powers into 
one, making every _ ſubordinate to religion; which 
gare them the entire diſpoſal of the thoughts, affecti- 
ons, and faculties of their converts. The queſtion is, 
whether they did it for their own fakes, or for the ſake 
of their ſubjects. f : 

The readineſs with which theſe miſſionaries, on their 
being diſmiſſed by the court of Madrid, evacuated an 
empire which they could fo eaſily have defended, has 
juſtified them in the opinion of a great part of the pub- 
lic, from the imputation of ambition, which their ene - 
mies have laid to their charge, and ſpread throughout all 
Europe. But philoſophy, which fees with other eyes 
than the vulgar, will not give a determinate judgement 
concerning theſe lawgivers, till the behaviour of the in- 
habitants of Paraguay decides for or apainſt them. If 
thoſe nations ſubmit to Spain, which has no right or 
force to oppoſe againſt them, it will be ſaid, that the 
jeſuits had taken more pains to inſpire men with noti- 
ons of obedience, than to ſet them right as to the prin- 
ciples of natural equity, which thoſe ſavages were fo 
much inclined to adopt; and that by bending them to 
ſubmiſſion by ignorance, they only made them happier 
at firſt, in order to make them one day the tools of their 
own arbitrary will, But if theſe people, armed and 
diſciplined as they are, ſhould repulſe the barbarous op- 
preſſors of their country; if they ſhould avenge thoſe 
immenſe regions of all the blood that Spain has ſhed g 
philoſophers will then. ſay, the Jeſuits have laboured for 
the happineſs of mankind, with the difintereſted- ſpirit 
of virtue; that they have ruled over the inhabitants of 
Paraguay only to inſtruct them; that whilſt they gave 
them a religion, they inſtructed them in the fundamen- 

Vor. II ; X tal 
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tal notions of Juſtice, which are the firſt precepts of true 
religion ; and that they have chiefly engraved on their 
minds that principle of all lawful and durable ſociety, 
that it is a crime for men collected together, to conſent 
to a form of government, which, by abridging them 
of the liberty of diſpoſing of their own fate, may one 
day make it their duty to commit crimes. Thus, the 
tranquillity of Spaniſh America depends upon the o- 
Pinions eſtabliſhed in Paraguay. | 


INDEPENDENT of this danger, which 
may be conſidered as a domeſtic con- 
cern, Spaniſh America always ſtands 
expoſed to foreign invaſions, eſpecial- 

Iy from the South Sea. It was long 
thought to be ſecure on that fide, on 
account of the diſtance, and the haz- 
ards of that navigation, and how little thoſe ſeas were 

known. The Dutch, who did not think this coaſt of 
America ſo ãnacceſſible, ſent a ſmall ſquadron hither in 
1643, which eaſily took Baldivia, the chief port of 
Chili, the only place of any ſtrength, and the key 
to thoſe peaceful ſeas. They already pollefſed in i- 
magination the treaſures of thoſe rich provinces, when 
want and ſickneſs began to ſhake their hopes. The 
death of their chief increaſed their uneaſineſs; and the 
troops that were ſent againſt them from Peru, com: 
pletely diſconcerted them. Their refolution forſook 
them at that diſtance from home; and the fear of fallin 
into the hands of a nation, whoſe hatred they had ſo of 
ten experienced, determined them to reimbark. If they 
had had more perſeverance, they might probably have 
held out till the arrival of the ſuccours that would have 
been ſent from the Zuyder-zee, when their firſt ſucceſs 
came to be known. | 5 
The French were of this opinion, when, in 1698, 
they formed a ſettlement in the ſtreights of Magel!an, 
and on that part of the coaſt of Chill which had been 
neglected by the Spaniards. This ſcheme was approv- 
ed by Lewis XIV. who gave it the ſanction of public 
authority. The cloſe connections which he ſoon after 
entered into with the maſters of the New World, py 
9 | | | vente 
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vented the execution of a project, which was more ex- 
tenſive than it appeared to be. 2 

The Engliſh had not waited for the example ſet them 
by Holland and France, to turn their attention to the 
South Sea. They were tempted by the mines as early 
as the year 1624; but the weakneſs of the prince, 
who then governed them, proved the ruin of a conſi- 
derable aſſociation formed for tbis great purpoſe. 
Charles II. reſumed this brilliant ſcheme, and ſent Sir 
John Narborough to reconnoitre thoſe latitudes that 
were ſo little known, and to endeavour to open ſome 
communication with the nations, of Chili. That mo- 
narch was ſo impatient to know the ſucceſs of the ex- 
pedition, that, when he was informed of the return of 
kis admiral to the Downs, he got into his barge, and 
went to meet him at Graveſend, Though this firſt at- 
tempt had been of no ſervice; the miniſtry were not diſ- 
eouraged. They erected the South Sea Company in 
1710, who found it more convenient, or perhaps more 
humane, to procure the treaſures, of thoſe parts by 
trade, than by conqueſt. They were quietly enriching 
themſelves, when a blobdy war changed the fituation 
of things. A ſquadron was fent to the South Seas, 
vader the command of Anſon, who would probably 
have executed the terrible operations contained in his 
inſtructions, had it not been for the misfortunes that 
befel his ſquadron, which, from wrong meaſures at fir 
ſetting out, was forced to double Cape Horn at a ſea- 
ſon when it is almoſt impracticable. Since the year 
1764, England has been quietly endeavouring to eſta- 
bliſh a ſettlement in the South Seas. The Engliſh ad- 
mirals have already diſcovered ſeveral populous iſlands. 
Time will ſhow what uſe they may be of, and how! far 
2 may be ſerviceable towards bringing on ſome revo- 
ution. | 
Theſe are very flow ſteps for ambition. But, if the 
noble and lawful deſire of delivering half the continent 
of America from the Spaniſh yoke, and an emulation 
to ſhare its riches by fair trade and induſtry ; if ſuch 
exalted views ſhould animate a nation, it would be an 
ealy matter, by purſuing the plan laid down for An- 


log, to rob Spain, at one ſtroke, of all her American 
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poſſeſſions beyond the ſouthern tropic. Twelve men of 
war, ſent from Europe, with three or four thouſand 
troops, might ſafely undertake it. They would firſt 
et refreſhments in the Brazils, at Rio Janeiro, at St. 
tharine's, and at all the Portugueſe ſettlements, which 
are nearly concerned in the humbling of the Spa- 
niards. If, afterwards, theſe ſhips ſhould want to 
refit, they might ſafely put in on the uninhabited and 
uninhabitable coaſt of Patagonia, at Port Deſire, or at 
St. Julian. They would double Cape Horn ia Decem- 
ber and January, when thoſe ſeas are not more ſtormy 
than others. If they ſhould chance to ſeparate, they 
would meet at the deſert iſland of Socoro, and then fall 
on Baldivia. 
This place is not ſo formidable as it appears. It 
fortifications indeed are conſiderable, but they are out 
of repair. There are a hundred pieces of cannon, but 
few have carriages fit for uſe. They are never provided 
with ſtores or ammunition to ſtand a ſiege. If an at- 
tentive adminiſtration, a thing unknown in that coun- 
try, ſhould remedy theſe diforders, the reſiſtance would 
not be much more obſtinate. A garrifon compoled of 
. officers and ſoldiers diſgraced by their crimes, and by 
the baniſhment to which they are condemned, would 
always be wanting in the principles of honour, the es- 
perience, and the abilities requiſite to make a glorious 
defence. The conquerors would find a fafe harbour, 
excellent timber, hemp, corn, and all the comforts they 
could wiſh for after a long paſſage. The troops, who 
would ſoon recover in ſo healthy and plentiful a coun- 
try, would attack the reſt of Chili with great advan- 
ta 


his * which was formerly defended by two 
thouſand ſoldiers, has now but five hundred, half horſe 
and half foot. It is true, all the Spaniards able to bear 
arms, and formed into companies, are obliged to join 
the troops: but what could theſe enervated and 1nex- 
rienced citizens do againſt well-diſciplined veterans? 
But this is not the whole. The Araucos and their 
friends would no ſooner hear of this revolution, but 
they would take the field of their own accord. Their 
cruelty is fo well Known, that all the efforts of the 
TY Spaniards 
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Spaniards would be bent againſt theſe. barbarians, and 
they would no longer think of oppoſing the Euro- 
eans. 5 | 
The coaſt of Peru would make ſtill leſs=refiſtance. 
Callao, the only fortified place, has but a garriſon of fix 
hundred men. The taking of this port would open the 
way to Lima, which is but two leagues off, and quite 
defenceleſs. The ſuccours that might be ſent them from 
the inland parts, where there is not one ſoldier, would 
not ſave them; and the enemy's ſquadron would inter- 
cept any that might come from Panama by ſea. Pa- 
nama itſelf, which has nothing but a bare wall, with- 
out a ditch or any outworks, would ſoon be obliged to 
ſurrender : the garriſon, continually weakened by de- 
tachments they muſt ſend to defend Darien, Chagre, and 
Porto-Bello, would be unable to repulſe a briſk attack. 
We will allow, that the enemy, though he was maf- 
ter of the coaſts, would not be maſter of all Peru. No 
doubt, the taking of two inconſiderable places is very 
different from the conqueſt of a vaſt empire. However, 
if we conſider the bad diſpoſitions of the Indians, the 
diſcontent of the Creoles, their floth, their want of ex- 
perience, and their 1gnorance in the art of war; a great 
revolution may not be fo improbable a thing as it aps 
pears at firſt fight. The nation that ſhould attack the 
Spaniards, would have but little leſs advantage over 
them, than they themſelves had over the Americans 
when they firſt diſcovered them. What if the Jeſuits, 
with that ſpirit of ambition they are accuſed of, and 
that reſentment which religion itſelf cannot have extin- 
guiſhed in their hearts, ſhould join with the enemies of 
their perſecutors, and introduce them to a people who. 
muſt till retain an affe&tion for them? How eaſiſy uſight 
they engage all the inhabitants of Paraguay to revolt, 
and {tir up a general war of all America againft Spain! 
What a triumph for that ſociety, for thoſe men Who are 
aid to be ſo artful}, and ſo eager in all their ſeeret in- 
trigues, if they could in their turn expel that nation 
from America, which has driven them out of all its do- 
minions! 46:40 Nw 
But ſuppoſing the ſucceſs of the conqueror ſhould be 
confined to the taking of Callas and Panama, Spain 
en | M 3 would 
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would then be deprived of all the treaſures of the South 
Seas. To open the communication afreſh, the Spaniardz 
would be obliged to make conſiderable armaments ; they 
malt not be intercepted, and they muſt go round Cape 
Horn, or through the ftreights of Magellan. Then, 


without a harbour to refit or recruit, they muſt fight a ſt 
ſquadron that had been ſupplied with all they wanted di 
by the Ifthmus of Panama ; and if they could beat 1. 
this ſquadron, they muſt afterwards be in a condition to 8 
beſiege and take two places that would be valiantly de. ec 
fended. All this is not eaſily done, | th 

Without executing our ſcheme in its full extent, the ol 
navigation of the South Seas may be intercepted. It ty 
may be done, if only two ſtrong men of war can get cc 
thither undiſcovered. By cruiſing to the north and pe 
ſouth of Lima, where all buſineſs centres, nothing that at 
eomes in or out can eſcape them. The ſhips which, on W. 
account of the winds and currents, muſt always keep in th 
the ſame line, mult neceſſarily fall under the enemy's m 


ſails. When trade has ſuſtained ſo many loſſes as to be 2 
afraid of ſending out any more ſhips, there is indeed an th 


end of captures; but if the commanders are ſo faithful alr 
to their country, as to be unmindful of their own 1n- me 
tereſt, and keep their ſtation, the trade of Spain is at a WM fit. 


and. | 1. 417 un 
All theſe misfortunes, which may not be far off, con» WF lit 
ſidering the boldneſs of navigators, and the recent dil. 
coveries made by the Engliſh in the South Seas, cannot 
otherwiſe be prevented, 7 one by a ſtrong ſquadron con- the 
ſtantly ſtationed there. The Spaniards have all the ma- tw 
terials for it in their own hands. They are to be found nil 


in the South Sea, and are adapted to the climate. It rit 


muſt be granted, that the crews, made up in a great ebe 
meaſure of Indians or negroes, will never be equal to 
the European ſailors ;. but, if they are carefully exer r. 
eiſed, and accuſtomed to the ſea, to fire, to the ma- its 
nœnvre, and to diſcipline, they will be very well able to * 
encounter men who are ſpent with the fatigues of a long lin 
navigation, a hot climate, ſiekneſs, and bad proviſions, be! 
and who: have no place where they can put in, in thoſe y 
remate Jatitudes. We may even venture to affirm, that, ¶ fro: 
if the Spaniards could once gain the affection. of 3 imm 
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dians, and reconcile them to their dominion, and if they 
could train them up to navigation, with ſuch a naval 
force as we have been propoſing, no nation on earth 
would dare to ſhow its flag in the South Seas. . 

But even ſuppoling this is not to be expected, it wou] 
ſtill be highly proper to have a ſquadron always in rea- 
dineſs, to be employed in caſe of a war. In the inter- 
val of peace, the men might ſpend their leiſure time in 
gathering up proviſions along the coaſt, which are waſt- 
ed for want of opportunities and means of- exporting 
them. This would probably awaken the coloniſts out 
of that lethargy into which they have been ſunk for theſe 
two centuries. When they were once ſure that they 
could ſend their produce to Panama without any ex- 
pence, and that it would be conveyed down the Chagre 
at a moderate rate, to be ſhipped off for Europe; they 
would work with alacrity, from a certainty of reaping 
the benefit of their labour. Poſſibly, in time, their e- 
mulation might be ſuch as to induce the miniſtry to dig 
a canal, five leagues in length, which would complete 
the communication between the two oceans, which is 
already ſo far advanced by a navigable river. Govern- 
ment would neceſſarily ſhare with the people the bene- 
fits that would accrue from the execution of this ſcheme; 
unleſs the Spaniards think it their intereſt to keep the 
Ithmus of Panama ſhut up, as the cyYliphs of old, who 
would not open the Iſthmus of Suez. The welfare of 
nations, and the utility of commerce, loudly call for 
* theſe two openings, to facilitate a ſpeedy intercourſe be- 
tween the ſeveral nations. Eaſtern deſpotiſm and y 
mh indolence reſiſt that freedom of trade, and that ſpi- 
nt of ſocial equality, which is unknown to them. They 
chooſe rather to ſtarve one hemiſphere that abounds with 
riches, and to ſee the other periſh with want and ſlave- 
ry, than to divide the earth and its treaſures between all 
its inhabitants. But perhaps, the court of Madrid ap- 
rehends that if the two ſeas. were joined, Peru and Chi- 
might be invaded by the northern ſea : this muſt now 
be inquired into. * 

The Spaniſh poſſeſſions on the northern fea, extend 
from the gulf of Mexico to the Oroonoko. In that 
umenſe ſpace, there are an infinite number of _ 
1 Where 
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where it is impoſſible to land, and many more where 
landing would anſwer no end. All the poſts that haye 
hitherto been conſidered as important, ſuch as Vera. 
Cruz, Chagre, Porto-Bello, and Carthegena, are forti. 
fied, and ſome of them in a very ſtrong manner. 

Experince, however, has ſhown, that none of theſe 
places were impregnable. We know of ſome nation 
who are in a condition to ſeize upon any one that may 
ſuit them; and it is not impoſſible but there may be 
ſome one power that has men, money, and ſhips, ſuff. 
cient to take them all, one after another; and, what is 
ſtill more difficult, to keep them. The conſequence 
would be, that the air of thoſe rich countries, which 
almoſt all ly between the tropics, would deſtroy the 
conquerors apace. This climate, at all times danger: 
ous for the — but mortal for ſix months in 
the year, and peſtilential to all foreigners, accuſtomed 
to temperate weather, an eaſy life, and plentiful food, 
would become their grave. It appears From the moſt 
moderate computations, that three tenths of the French 
who go over to the American iſlands, are deſtroyed by 
the climate, and four tenths of the Engliſh ; whereas, 
the Spaniards loſe but one tenth on the continent, which 
is much more unwholeſome. 1% 

Though human invention ſhould find out ſome method 
of ſubduing the thalignity of the climate, yet the con- 
queror wouſd unavoidably be confined within the for- 
treſſes he had taken, and muſt never expect to ſhare the 
Produce of the mines, that are at an immenſe diſtance 
from the ſea. It is inconceivable, how the boldeſt and 
molt fertile genius would contrive to penetrate into a 
deſert country, without a poſlibility of getting -at any 
proviſions ;- how infantry alone could face a numerous 
and 1mpetuous cavalry z how they could advance 
through tremendous precipices, 1n a country where there 
never was but one bad road, which would certainly be 
broken up, and force their way through defiles, which 
five hundred cowards could defend againſt an army of 
twenty thouſand men. 

Suppoſe all theſe miracles were really performed; 
is it to be thought, that the American Spaniards will 
ſubmit to any foreign yoke whatever? From inelinat!- 
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on, from lazineſs, from ignorance, from. cuſtom, and 
from pride, they are ſtrictly attached to their religion, 
and their government, and will never conform to new 
laws. Their prejudices will furniſh them with weapons 
ſufficient to repel their conqueror ; as the Portugueſe, 
thrown into a remote corner of the earth, formerly 
drove the Dutch out of Brazil, when they had almoſt 
entirely ſubdued it. "Eats 32. 
Nothing would then remain to ſecure the conqueſt, 
but to J all the Europeans ſettled there: for ſuch 
is the wretched fate of conquerors, that after they 
have ſeized upon a country, they muſt extirpate the in- 
habitants. But it would be odious and unjuſt to ſuſ- 
pect, that any civilized nation would be guilty of that 
excels of cruelty, which has devoted the Spaniards to 
the execration of all ſucceeding ages. Beſides, this 
expedient would be as ſenſeleſs in a political, as it is 
horrid in a moral light. Every nation would be forced, 
in order to draw advantages from its new poſſeſſions, to 
ſacriſice its own population, activity and induſtry, and 
with theſe its whole power. No people are ſo ignorant 
as not to know, that, from the beginning of the world, 
every ſtate whoſe views have been turned to the produce 
of mines, has miſerably periſhed, or languiſned in po- 
rerty and ſlavery. | 
Yet ſome maritime power might beſo blinded by en- 
thuſiaſm, as to aim at engroſſing thoſe advantages they 
now ſhare with rivals. Their intoxication would re- 
preſent to them the mines carried to double their pre- 
ſent value, and culture to a hundred times what it is 
now ; artificers quitting the countries where they are 
out of employment, to incorporate into the nation that 
would ſupply America with food and raiment ; the ſhips 
that carried the fruits of their induſtry to the utmoſt parts 
of the earth, rotting in harbours, where the ceſſation of 


labour had put an end to navigation; every branch of 


trade neceſſarily falling into the only hands that are the 
diſpenſers of all treaſures ; and the whole world, in ſome 
meaſure, under the laws of the nation that had invaded - 
all its riches. / ; | Ye 1 
This flattering proſpect would moſt certainly prove 
the ruin of any nation that ſhould purſue it; — 
wo 
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would involve Spain in long and ruinous wars, which it 
is neceſſary and eaſy to prevent: This may be effected by 
means of a ſquadron that might be built in the iſland of 
Cuba. Her docks are the more conveniently placed at 
the Havannah, as tlie coaſts that are moſt frequented by 
their ſhips, are for the moſt part under the torrid zone, 
The woods of Europe are too ſoft to reſiſt the exceſſive 
heat of that climate, and they dry up ; whereas, thoſe 
of the country, grown up and hardened by the heat, of 
the ſun, will keep for ages with a little care. 

| But it would be very wrong to confine the uſe of this 


navy to the defence of the Spaniſh coaſt. It might be Wil lxe 
uſefully employed in reviving the intercourſe between but. 
the national colonies, which was formerly interrupted imp 
by privateers, and has been drooping ever ſince. They T 
ſhould prevent illicit trade, and the diſputes it occa- plac 
ſions. They ſhould ſecure navigation, which is more port 
precarious than ever, ſince the Engliſh were put in pol. et 
ſeſſion of Florida by: the treaty of 1763. da, 
Some men of reſtleſs diſpoſitions, who often appre- Wl thou 
hend danger where there is none, whilſt they do not ſo can 
much as ſuſpect it where it really is, have ſuggeſted, hie 
that the navigation of Spain might be intercepted at of t 
the entrance of the channel of Bahama. The harbour gt fe 
of St. Auguſtine is only fit for ſhips of a moderate ſize; I iahal 
and beſides, there are ſo many rapid currents in theſe voa 
latitudes, ſo many reefs. and ſhoals, and ſuch frequent ble 
ſtorms,. that it is impoſſible. for the boldeſt ſailors to WM Fron 
cruiſe there. It would be a greater misfortune to I knem 
Spain, if Great Britain ſnould find a harbour fit to ad- * 
mit a fleet on the coaſts of Florida, in the gulf of WW... 1. 
Mexico, which at preſent are ſo little known. Poſlibly ly 
this may not be the caſe; but as the court of Madrid vort 
cannot be ſure of it, the beſt way to guard againſt ſuch W,..q 
a ſtroke, 1s to be provided with a good ſquadron. But 1 
This would anſwer another purpoſe, which is full 3 WI, pro 
important. The Engliſh colonies in North Arerica eat 
are daily augmenting, to a degree that excites univerſal WF... 
aſtoniſhment. They may continue under the dominion Wh... 
of the mother country, or perhaps they may ſhake oft drop 
the yoke. - Whichever is the caſe, their wants will in- nitu, 


creaſe with their population. This is already ſo conſ- 
derable, 


— 
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i derable, that the old markets are not ſufficient for the 
it exportation of their commodities, nor the uſual returns 

dy enough for their conſumption. That deficiency muſt 

of have been the original cauſe of that great ferment, that 

at has lately broke out in ſo alarming a manner. Great 

by Britain does not ſeem as yet to be aware of the true 

ne, cauſes of theſe commotions, that give her ſo much un- 
" eafineſs ; but ſhe will find it out, ſooner or later. The 

ofe 


Engliſh will be ſenfible, that the only way to reſtore f 
tranquillity to their poſſeſſions abroad, is to give more 
extent to their trade. Neceſſity, as much as ambition, 


his will make them conquerors in America, and it is moſt 
be WY likely, the ſtorm will firſt break over Mexico. Nothing 
een but the naval force of Spain, can prevent or avert the 
ted impending revolution. | 
hey The rendezvous: for theſe forces would be very il 
ca. placed at the Havannah, San Domingo, Vera-Cruz, 
wore Porto- Bello, or Carthagena, all unhealthy places, and 
pole too much to the leewardʒ but it ſhould be at Bayahon- 
da, between St. Martha and Maracaybo. That ſpot, 
Pre · though but little known, unites all the advantages that 
t ſo can be deſired; an excellent harbour of eaſy acceſs, and 
Led, which might eaſily be made 1mpregnable ; great plenty 
1 at of timber; a very wholefome-air ; and a foil equally 
Jour lit for culture and breeding cattle. The ſavages who 
120; iahabit that country, and who fiſh for pearls at Cape 
hele Vela, would either withdraw, or continue their peace- 
nent able occupations, if they were treated with humanity. 
ste From this ſhelter, the Spaniſh ſhips would keep their 
e 10 Wctemy's ſettlements in awe, and protect their own. 
> ad. Indeed, when they had once fallen to leeward, they 
If of Wi could not eaſily come back. The winds blowing regu- 
libly larly from the ſ points between ſouth-ealt and 
2 north-eaſt, aud the kurrents always ſetting to welt- 
u 


vard, muſt certainly make their paſſage very tedious. 
But this inconvenience muſt not be ſuffered to ſuperſede 


u project that is ſo evidently neceſſary, It would be a 
ene Wercat advantage, if this naval force could occaſionally 
erfal proceed to the South Seas; but unfortunately, the na- 
my lure of things will not admit of it. Before the ſqua- 
> iron could fail towards the line, it mult go up to the 
obo aitude of the ſtreighis of Gibraltar, which would ex- 
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ſe it to the ſame inconveniencies as if it came from 
| All that could be done, would be to train 
up ſeamen, and ſend them over-land, to man the ſhips 
that were ſtationed to protect the coaſts. of Peru. 
be plan of defence we have laid down for Spain, is 
liable to great difficulties. That monarchy may not be 
in a condition to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies for formi 
a navy, though convinced of the want of it ; or able to 
| ſpare a ſufficient ſtock for the ſupport of it. They 
may not -confide in their managers in the New World, 
ſo as to intruſt them with ſo important à concern, 
Theſe objections, which we muſt confeſs are weighty 
ones, ſeem to be unanſwerable, in the prefent ſtate of 
languor, ination, ignorance and dejection of that poy. 
er, which was once ſo formidable. But a ſpeedy and 
ſpirited reformation, ſupported by the zeal and autho- 
rity of government, which would put the 2 8 upon 
thinking, trying, and acting, would ſoon diſpel a cloud 
of obſtacles, which are magnified, multiplied, and pro- 
longed by timidity. f | 
; Theſe endeavours to promote the public utility of 
the colonies will certainly meet with oppoſition from 
thoſe who find their intereſt in protecting enormous ab- 
uſes of a long ſtanding ; but it will be to very little 
Purpoſe, if the mother-country is reſolutely bent upon 
redreſſing thoſe grievances. 
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ALL the political writers, who have at- 
a re f tempted to account for the miſeries under 
Shai Which Spain has ſo long been oppreſſed, 
Van,. have conſtant] ted, that the Spani 
y repeated, that the Span 
ards, finding themſelves maſters of thg treaſures of Ame- 
rica, had, of their own accord, up their manufac- 
tures and agriculture. This idea Mn never have enter- 
ed into the ſyſtem of any people. Nations do not res- 
ſon; they are directed or borne away by events, which 
are in the hands of their rulers. The riches of Ame- 
rica, far from deſtroying arts, muſt, and did quicken 
them, | „ 
Ferdinand, by the conqueſt of the kingdom of Gre. 
nada, had acquired all the manufactures of Spain, molt 
of which were in the hands of the Moors; but 1 
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had confiderably injured the fale of their goods by the 
expulſion. of the Jews. The difeovery of America ſoon 

ve freſh vigour to induſtry and commerce. They 

h increa e under Charles V. and even 
under Philip II. In the laſt years of his reign, the 
city of Seville alone contained fixty thoofand looms for 
weaving ſilks. The woolten cloth of Segovia was e- 
ſteemed the fineſt in Europe. The Levant, and Italy, 
preferred that of Catalonia to“ any other. The arma- 
ment againſt England, known by the name of the In- 
vineible Armada, and conſiſting of an hundred and fifty 
large men of war, is a proof that Spain had at that 
time 4 powerful navy, and conſequently a very exten- 
five trade by fea. In the compaſs of a century, the 
Spaniards formed immenſe and very expenſive under- 
takings. The wars of the Low Countries, and of the 
ue alone, coſt them three thouſand millions of 
livres (c). By theſe operations, they ſent infinitely 


more of their money abroad, than they have ſince done 


by trade. | 
If the Spaniards had then been obliged to buy the 


„goods they ſent to their colonies, Europe would, at 


that very time, have enjoyed the treaſures of America, 
as ſhe does now. In that caſe, Spain could never have 
made prodigious armaments by fea and land, paid fo 
many foreign armies, fomented divifions in the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, ſubverted every thing by her intrigues, 
been the mover of all political events, and the firft, and 
almoſt the only power on earth. 
The viſible decay of Spain may be dated from the 
total expulſion and baniſhment of the Moors and Jews, 
m 1611. This decay was ſo rapid, that fome Spaniſh 
writers propoſed q for the political reſtoration of 
their empire, as eas the year 1619. It is eaſy to 
conceive, what a vacancy the loſs of a million of Iabo- 
rious men muſt make in their country, at a time when 
the nobility, who {til} retained all the prejudices and 
barbarous privileges of the Viſigoths, from whom they 
boaſted their defeent, threw all the labour upon that 
claſs of men they deſpiſed, though, in fact, the moſt 
uleful, The military, that deſtraftiye profeſſion, was 
Vor. HE n n . 
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the only one that was intitled to any diſtinction; and tl 
the arts, which are the ſource of affluence, were looked 4 
upon as a diſgrace. If there was any agriculture, it N 
was becauſe there were ſlaves. If there was any trade, 1 
it was becauſe there were Jews. Laſtly, if Spain had u 
any manufactures, it was owing to the Moors, who led g 
a laborious life, and were loaded with infamy. Go- ec 
vernment did not. conſider, that the only way to keep it 
_ the treaſures of America in the mether country, was py 
to encourage induſtry at home. The only active part T 
of the nation, the only ſet of men who could promote * 
chat great end, were ſhamefully baniſhed. In vain did * 
theſe unhappy ſufferers offer the government twenty ſn 
millions, and they would have given three times as of 
much, for leave to continue where they were born: fo 


The ſame ſuperſtition that had doomed them to deſtrue- . 
tion, would not ſuffer their cries: to he heard. There 4 
was not one power in Europe prudent enough to offer 
them an aſylum; and they were forced to diſperſe in th 
Africa and Aſia. of 
_ Whilſt theſe unfortunate perſons were flying to thoſe th 
barbarous coaſts, Spain was exulting in her Wind fana- or 
ticiſm; and thought herſelf {ill the richeſt power on 
the face of the globe, little ſuſpecting, that the ſhips 
that crowded her harbours, were but ſo many ſpunges 
that were draining her vitals. When the Spaniards 
perceived the diminution of their ſpecie, they imputed 
it to the loſs of ſome, India ſhips that had been caſt a- 
way, in their paſſage home, to the taking of the gal- 
leons by the Dutch, and to the badneſs of their ſales, 
They thought to ſupply theſe deficiencies, by laying WM ing 
higher duties on manufactures and, artificers. But this ere 
burden, which would have been t heavy for many, mc 
was inſupportable - to the few. Wain, workmen. to 
They fled to Flanders and Italy, or ſtaid at home, and | 
threw up their profeſſion. . The filks of Valencia, aud 
the fine wool of Andaluſia and, Caftile, were no longer 
manufactured by the Spaniards. Wet: 
The treaſury having no more manufacturers to op- 
preſs, now oppreſſed the farmers.” The taxes levied up- 
on agriculture, were as ill · judged as they were numerous 


and exceſſive. Beſides general duties, there yas whu 
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the financiers. call extraordinary duties, which is a mode 
of levying money upon a particular claſs of citizens; 
a kind of tax which does no good to the ſtate, and 
ruins thoſe who are taxed; to enrich the ſelfiſh con- 
trier. Theſe reſources proving inadequate to the ur- 
ent neceſſities of government, the' financiers were call- 
ed upon to advance conſiderable ſums. At that period 
it was, that they became maſters of the ſtate, and were 
empowered to farm out the ſeveral parts of their leaſe. 
This introduced a multitude of agents, and with them 
numberlefs oppreſſions. The whe oem that theſe rapa- 
cious men were allowed to enact, were but ſo many 
ſnares to entrap the honeſt and credulous. In proceſs 
of time, they uſurped the ſovereign authority, and 
found means to elude the royal tribunals, to chooſe 
pow judges for themſelves, and to pay them. In 


ort, they came to be judges in their own cauſe. | 

'The proprietors of the Riad that were cruſhed by. 
this tyranny, either threw up their eſtates, or took no 
pains to improve them. That fertile peninſula, which, 
though ſubje& to frequent droughts, ſtill fed thirteen 
or fourteen millions of inhabitants, before the diſcove- 
ry of America, and had anciently been the granary of 
Rome and all Italy, was ſoon covered with thorns and 
briers. They contracted the pernicious habit of fix- 
ing the price of corn, and contrived to have public gra- 
naries in every commonalty, which were conſequently 
managed without either. ſkill, zeal, or honeſty, Be- 
lides, what good could be expected to accrue from ſuch 
deceitful meaſures? Who could ever think of hinder- 
ing corn from fetching a good price, in order to in- 
creaſe the quantity of it; to make the neceſſaries of life 
more chargeable, in order to make them cheaper; or 
to facilitate monopoly, in order to prevent it? . 

When once a nation has un to decline, it ſeldom 
ſtops. The loſs of population, of manufaQtures, of 
trade, and of agriculture, was attended with the great- 
| elt evils. Whillt Europe was daily improving in know- 
op- ledge, and all nations were animated with a ſpirit, of 
* induſtry, Spain was falling into inaction and barbariſm. 
ous The duties paid at the old cuſtoni-houſes, which were 
that Lill allowed to ſubſiſt in the paſſage from one province 
the Na to 
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to another, were carried to ſuch a pitch, as to cut of 
all communication between them. Even the conveyance 
of money from one to another, was prohibited. In z 
thort time, not the leaſt fign of a road was to be ſeen. 
Travellers were ſtopped at the croſling of rivers, where 
there was neither bridge nor boats, There was not a 
fingle canal, or one navigable river. The molt ſuper. 
ſtitious people in the world, as to the obſervance of 
faſt days, ſuffered their fiſheries to drop, and bought fi 
every year, to the amount of twelve millions (d). Ex. 
cept a few ill · built veſſels deſtined for their colonies, 
they had not a ſingle national ſhip in their harbour. 
Their coaſts lay expoſed to the depredations of the 
Barbary corſairs. To eſcape falling into their hands, 
they were obliged to freight, dere eue bottoms, e- 
ven the aviſos they ſent to the Canary iſlands, and to A- 
merica. Philip IV., with all the rich mines of Amer: 
ca, at once found all his gold turned to copper, and wa 
reduced to ſet a price to his copper coin, almoſt equal 
to that of ſilver. | 

- Theſe were not the greateſt grievances of the monar- 
chy. Spain, full of a ſtupid and ſuperſtitious veaera- 
tion for the age of her conqueſts, ſcornfully rejected 
whatever was not practiſed in thoſe glorious days. 
The Spaniards ſaw all other nations growing more en- 
lightened, more / exalted, and more powerful, but 
thought it beneath them to copy after any of them. 
Their diſtinguiſhing character is, the higheſt contempt 
for the cuſtoms and manners of their neighbours. 

The inquiſition, that tremendous tribunal, ſet up at 
firſt to ſtop the progreſs of Judaiſm and Mahommediſm, 
had proved fatal to arts, ſciences, and all uſeful know- 
ledge. Spain, it is true, was neither diſturbed nor 
waſted with religious diviſions ; but remained ſtupidly 

| profound ignorance. Religious dil- 
putes, though always bad in themſelves, at leaſt, exer- 
ciſe the mind. They put men upon reading and medi- 
tating. They make men conſult antiquity, ſtudy hiſto- 
ry, and the ancient languages; bence ariſes criticiſm, 
which is productive of ſolid taſte. - They ſoon grow 
weary of the topic that firſt inflamed them'; the con- 

4. So 256 | War! - troverſy 
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troverſy is at an end, but the erudition remains. Re- 


ligious matters are like thoſe acid and volatile particles 
that exiſt in all bodies fit for fermentation. They firſt 
cloud the limpid liquor, but ſoon put the whole mafs 
in motion. In this ferment, they fly off, or fink to the 
bottom. The moment of depuration comes, and no- 
thing remains but a ſoft, pleaſant, and nutritive fluid. 
But, in the general ferment of theological diſputes, all 
the dregs were left in Spain. Superifition had fo ſtu- 
pified the nation, that they gloried in their blindneſs. 
Inſtead of that activity which could alone convey life 
to the ſeveral parts of thoſe extenſive dominions, that 
lay too much ſcattered, the Spaniards were ſo flow in 
all their motions, that all buſineſs was impeded. They 
went through ſo many formalities, -and took ſo many 
precautions not to be cheated, that they never could 
TIET 42 rp ha 
War was no better managed than politics. A po- 
pulation whach was hardly fo fficient for the numerous 
garriſons they kept in Italy, in the Low Countries, in 
Africa, and in the Indies, put it out of their power to 
ralle an army at home. At the firlt breaking out of a 
war, they were obliged to nave recourſe to foreign 
The few Spaniards who were ſent te fight a- 
long with theſe mercenaries, were ſo far from being able 
to manage them, that their own allegiance was fre- 
quently ſhaken by this intercourſe. They have ſeveral 
times been known to join with the foreigners, in ravaging 
the provinces that were committed to their care and 
protection. | "a | | 
A regular pay would infallibly have prevented, -or 
ſoon put a ſtop to this ſpirit of ſedition. But, to pay 
armies, and to keep them in that dependenee and ſub- 
ordination fo neceſſary to good diſcipline, government 
ſhould have ſuppreſſed that multitude of needleſs” offi- 
cers, who, by their ſalaries / and their oppreſſions, ab- 
lorbed the greateſt part of the public revenue; the moſt 
ancient rights of the crown ſhould not have been alie- 
nted for a trifling conſideration, or fuffered to be in- 


waded ; nor ſhould the royal treaſures have been ſquan-' 
dered, to keep ſpies, and to proeure traitors in every 


eduntry. Above all things, the grandeur of the prince 
| . N 3 ſhould 
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ſhould not have been made to conſiſt in granting pen. 
ſions and favours to all who had no other claim, but 
that which they derived from their boldneſs in aſking 
for them. | | 

This noble and criminal beggary was grown a pe. 
neral faſhion, The Spaniard, born generous, and 
grown proud, and diſdainiog the ordinary occupation 
of lite, aſpired after — but governments, prelacies, 

and the chief poſts in the magiftracy. _ 
| Thoſe who could not attain to theſe - prefermenty, 
glorying in their proud indolence, ſtill put on the ſtyle 
of the court, and maintained as much gravity in their 
 1dlenefs, as a miniſter abſorbed in ſtate Aare, | 

Eyen the lower fort would have thought they defiled 
their victorious hands, by proſtituting them to peace- 
ful labours. The fields and work-{hops were left to 
foreigners, who came and enriched themſelves by the 
indolence of the natives, and carried home a ſtock to 
fertilize their own lands. ew? | 

Men born to no property, meanly preferring idle la- 
very to laborious liberty, eagerly offered themſelves to 
increaſe that multitude of domeſtics that the great ket 
in their retinue, with that pomp which magnificently 
diſplays the pride of the moſt uſeleſs, and the degrada- 
tion of the moſt neceſſary claſs of men. 

Thoſe who could not ſtoop to be menial ſervants, 
and had too much vanity to live without ſome diſtinc- 
tion, crowded into the convents, where ſuperſtition had 
long ſince provided a convenient retreat for their lazi- 
neſs, and where folly went ſo far as to beſtow diſtinc- 
tions' upon them, | 

Even the Spaniards who had decent fortunes, choſe 
to live ſingle, rather than be at the pains of providing 
for a family. Some who did marry, followed the ex- 
ample of the great; they firſt gave their ſons the ſu- 
perſtit ious education of the colleges, and at fifteen, gave 
them up to the courtezans. Theſe young people grew 
old before their time, both in body and mind, and walt- 
ed their faculties in theſe infamous connections, which 
they did not even break off when they entered into the 
ſacred ties of matrimony... This licentiouſneſs re- 
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for. the decay of population in Spain, where families 


were formerly as numerous as in any other country. 
Out of this degenerate race were taken the men who 
were to hold the reins of government. "Pheir admini- 
{ration was anſwerable to their education, being a con- 
ſtant ſcene of idleneſs and corruption. They ſeldom 
ſhowed any ſenſe of virtue or equity, or the leaſt de- 
fire of promoting the happineſs of their fellow-crea- 


tures. They thought of nothing but plundering the 


vinces committed to their care, to go and ſquander 
their ill-acquired riches in rioting at Madrid. This 
wickedneſs always went unpuniſhed, though it often oc- 
caſioned ſeditions, inſurrections, conſpiracies, and ſome- 
times even revolutions. f 
Beſides all this, the ſtates that were united to Caſtile, 


by marriage or conqueſt, help to complete their ruin. 


The Low Countries did not bring in enough to pay the 
garriſons that were kept to defend them, Franche 
Comte brought in nothing at all; Sardinia, Sicily, and 
the Milaneſe, leſs than nothing. The tributes of Naples 
and Portugal were mortgaged to ſtrangers.” Arragon, 
Valencia, Catalonia, Rouffillon, the Balearic iftands, 
and Navarre, pretended they owed nothing to the mo- 
narchy but a free gift, which was always ſettled by 
their deputies, but ſeldom to the liking of a rapacious 
court, exhauſted by ſenſeleſs generoſities. 

Whilſt all was thus running into confuſion. in Spain, 
the treaſures of America, which at firſt had only found 
their way to other European nations by the contingen- 
cies of war and politice, now flowed into them by an 
ealy and peaceable track. As the mother country could 
not poſſibly ſupply the wants of her colonies, this quick - 
ened the induſtry of other nations, which till then had 


been extremely confined. The natural owners of the 


riches of America had little left but the duties of the 
ſth, the indulto, guarda coſtas, cuſtoms and commiſ- 
hon ; which have enhanced the value of the commodi- 
ties: But this no farther affects the foreign merchants, 
than as it reduces the conſumption ; for it all falls up- 
on the Peruvians and Mexicans, who ate the conſumers. 
lt is by this means, that the gold and filver which A- 
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merica has poured into Europe, have got into many his 
| hands, and are more equally diftributed. 
| In vain were all foreign nations excluded from trad. 
ing in any of the American ports, by a ſevere law en- 
2 ed by Ferdinand and Iſabella, and confirmed by 
their ſucceſſors. The more imperious law of neceſſity 
has ſuperſeded this regulation, which was intended to 
be perpetual, and has thrown all that trade into foreign 
hands. Out of about fifty millions (e) worth of com- 
modities and merchandif, tht are annually ſhipped off 
from Cadiz for the Welt Indies, ſcarce one eighth is 
Spaniſh property. The reſt 1s furniſhed by nations, 
friends or foes, ſent in the name of Spaniards, who are 
always true to private perſons, and always. falſe to the 
law. The honeſty of the Spaniards, which has never 
been attainted, has been a ſecurity: to foreigners in this 
trade. 8 | ' | 
Government, who could not be ignorant of the miſ- 
chiefs ariſing from theſe perpetual : treſpafſes, thought 
to obviate hon by a law ſtill more abſurd than the for- 
mer. They prohibited, upon pain of capital puniſh- 
4 ment, the exportation of gold and filver; as if the 
wm Spaniards were not obliged to pay for what they want- 
} ed to buy. When the execution of this law was en- 
forced, the Spaniard, who is the faftor at Cadiz for o- 
ther nations, delivered the bullion to ſome bravoes, 
called Meteors, who being well armed, went upon the 
ramparts with the bullion all numbered, and toſſed it 
down to other meteors, who carried it to the boats that 
were waiting for it. They were never diſturbed by the 
ſactors, the cuſtom-houſe officers, or the guards, who 
all came in for a ſhare in the fraud, uſtified by the int- 
| quity of the law ; and the foreign merchant was never 
| cheated. The prohibition of exporting gold and ſilver 
| was to ſo little purpoſe, that though a prodigious quan- 
tity came over every year from America, there was very 
| little ſeen in the kingdom. Greater ſeverity would on- | 
| ly have advanced the price of goods, by increaſing the n.! 
ui difficulty of paying for them. If, in conformity to the 
* ſtrictneſs of the proclamations, the delinquent had been I tere 
apprehended, tried, and condemned to death, and all Uſcow 
| | his 
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bis goods forfeited ; ſuch an atrocious deed, far from 
preventing, would only have increafed the ſending mo- 
vey out of the kingdom; becauſe thoſe who had be- 
fore been content with a moderate profit, requiring a 
ſalary proportionable to the riſk which they ran, would 
require more when the riſk was greater, and would haye 
ſent away more money, that they might get the more. 
* The court of Madrid has at laſt been convinced of 
the pernicious tendency of this tyranny. The ancient 
governments, who had a due reſpect for the laws, would 
certainly have aled any one, if they had found that 
the obſervance of it was abſolutely impoſſible. In our 
modern times, when ſtates are governed more by the 
caprice of adminiſtration than by rational principles, 
Spain has only agreed, of late years, that the foreign 
trade ſhould have all the profit of the goods it ſhould 
ſend to America, only paying three per cent. The 
money was to be tranſmitted by bankers, ſettled for 
that purpoſe in the principal cities of Europe. The 
object of the miniſtry was, to make themſelves maſters 
of the trade of piaſtres, and conſequently of the ex- 
change. This plan, which was, perhaps, more exten- 
live than juſt, has not ſucceeded. The agents they 
had made choice of, have betrayed the truſt repoſed in 

them, The court of Spain has not perſiſted in prop- 
ping up this tottering - edifice. Every private man is 
now at liberty to draw his money from Spain, upon 
paying the accuſtomed duties, which, in the year 1968, 


were advanced from three to four per cent. If they 


were more moderate, government would. derive greater 
advantages from them. There are certain times, When 
the Spaniſh ſmugglers can'bring the piaſtres on board 
the ſhips, for 4 price below the ſtated value; and it 
may eaſily be imagined thoſe opportunities are eagerly 


ſeized. 


| WartsT the-mother country was droop- Cauſer of 
ing, the colonies could not poſſibly thrive, % 
if the Spaniards had underſtood their true the S 725 
meerelt, they would, perhaps, on the firit jar. | 
diſeovery of America, have been content ; ; 
dim eſtabliſhing ao hone" intercourſe -with db Ts 
jans, 
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dians, which would have ſettled a mutual dependence, tu 


and reciprocal profits between the two nations. The ſit 

% "manufactures of the Old World would have been bar. fee 
| tered for the produce of the mines of the New; and the 
wrought iron would have been changed for its weigh ie 

of unwrought ſilver. A laſting union, the neceſlar ing 
conſequence of a peaceable traffic, would have beene. tec 
ſtabliſhed, without bloodſhed or devaſtation. Spain kin 
would equally have been miſtreſs of Mexico and Peru; WI bac 

for any nation that cultivates the arts, and does nat req 
impart the proceſs and exercife of them, will alway tha 

have an evident ſuperiority over another that buys their nb 
produce. | not 


They did not proceed upon theſe principles. The Ven 
eaſe with which they had ſubdued the Indians, the or 1 
aſcendant that Charles V. aſſumed over all Europe, the cun 
natural pride of conquerors, the particular temper af $9 
the Spaniards, their ignorance of the true principles d 

commerce; all theſe, and many other cauſes, prevented deſt 
them from giving good laws, a ſound adminiſtration, 
and a ſolid baſis to their American conqueſts, at firt WI got 
ſetting out. BA ST 
| 1 The depopulation of America was the deplorable e. of 
'F fect of this confuſion. The firſt ſteps of the conqueron atk 
| were marked with ſtreams of blood. Aſtoniſied u Wh <2 


much at their own victories, as the ſavages were at ther 
| their defeat, and intoxicated with their tucceſs, the) prot 
ii reſolved” to extirpate the people they had plundered to t 
Innumerable nations vaniſhed from the face of the earth WI ot: 
at-the arrival of theſe barbarians ; and all their abomi- WM Indi 
nable cruelties have been hitherto imputed to the thirt WW _ 7 
of gold, joined to fanaticiſm. | Eve 


But the ſavagenature of man, which was not reſtrained I veal 
by the dread of puniſhment, or by any ſenſe of ſhame, c ds 


= — won _ 
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awed by the preſence of civilized witneſſes, might ſo fat ene 
conceal from the Spaniards the image of an organization Wy det 
fimilar ta their own, an analogy which is the basis of all the! 

an Cc 


moral duties, as to induee them to treat their new-diſco- 
vered brethren as they did the wild beaſts of the other to fe 
hemiſphere, and to do it with as little remorſe. We hare caſio 
alſo reaſon to believe, that the cruelty of the military ip 
tit is apt to increaſe, in proportion to paſt, preſent, and tu 
| | ture 
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ture dangers: that the ſoldier is of a more eruel diſpo- 
{tion in remote countries than at home; and that the 


feelings of humanity will wear off, as a man goes far- 


ther from his native country. It may likewiſe be con- 


jectured, that the Spaniards, who, on their firſt lands. 


ing, were taken for gods, might be afraid of being de- 
tected and murdered; that they miſtruſted the 3 of 
kindneſs that were ſhown them; that when once they 
had begun to ſhed, blood, they thought their own ſafety 
required that they ſhould proceed on the ſame plan; 
that their handful of men, ſurrounded by an innume- 
table multitude of natives, whoſe language they did 
not underſtand, and whoſe cuſtoms and manners they 
were ſtrangers to, were ſeized with a panic, either well 
or ill grounded. But the moſt incomprehenſible cir- 
cunftance in all this matter, is the ſtupid barbarity of 

vernment, that countenanced all thoſe horrors, and 
and kept thoſe profligate men in pay to perſecute and 
deſtroy. their te then 

The Spaniards, the deſcendents or ſlaves. of the Viſi- 
goths, like them divided amongſt themſelves the deſert 
lands, and the men who had eſcaped their ſword. Moſt 
of theſe wretched victims did not long ſurvive, in a 
ſtate of ſlavery worſe than death. The laws that were 
enacted from time to time, to alleviate the hardſhips of 
their ſervitude, proved but a ſmall relief. The ſavage, 
proud, and rapacious Spaniards, paid as little regard 
to the commands of a monatch, who was - too far re- 
mote from them, as to the tears of the poor miſerable 
Indians. Ln 26,4 | 


The mines proved ſtill a greater cauſe of deſtruction. 


Exer ſince the diſcovery of America, this ſpecies of 
wealth had ingroſſed the whole attention of the Spani- 
ards. In vain did ſome ſenſible men, wiſer than the 

enerality of the age, exclaim againſt this infatuation. 
Let the gold remain where it is, ſaid they, provided 
the ſurface of the earth that covers it, can but produce 
an ear of corn that will make bread, or a þlade of graſs 
to feed your ſheep. The only metal you have any oc- 


caſion for, is iron. Work it into faws, hammers, and 


plough · ſnares, but not into murderous weapons. The 
quantity of gold requiſite for the purpoſes of exchange, 


18 
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relations; and were doomed to dig their own graves in 
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is fo little, that it is needleſs to lay in an immenſe 


of cloth are reprefented by one po old, or by 


twenty pounds. Nhe Spaniards — —— ike the 
iu the fable, that dropped the meat out of his ale 
to bite at the i of it in the water, and was drown- 


ed 1 in oing ofter it. 

Un ately, the Indians were the victims of this 
fatal error. Thoſe ill-fated men were fent to work un- 
der where they were deprived of day-hght, of 


free and wholeſome air, of the chief ſupports of life, 
and of the comfort of weeping with their friends and 


thoſe dark manſions, which now contain more aſhes of 
the dead than gold duſt. If we cenfider this barbarous 
treatment, we cammot but be aſtoniſhed to hear the co- 
vetous and ſtupid Spamard complain, that the Indians 


will not tell them of ſeveral mines they have diſcovered, 
both before and ſince the conqueſt. Thoſe wretched 


people, by betraying the ſecret they have received from 
their — tho or which chance has thrown in their way, 


would only nee the means of their own deftruc- 


tion. 
The unbappy Indians, docks — had ſubmit- 
ted to the yoke, have therefore fled in great numbers, 
from the lands they cultivated for their rapacious ma- 
ters, and taken refuge among the ſavages who wander 
in the foreſts. and deſerts of the Cordeleras. Thoſe im- 


le receſſes are become the afylum of mulritudes - 


of Indians, who conſtantly threaten the Spaniſh pro- 


_ vinces with ſudden invaſion, or open war. They con- 


tract a ferociouſneſs in thoſe rough climates, which 
makes them ſo formidable, that the Spaniards have 
been obliged to forſake ſome very rich mines, that lay 
within reuch of their inrouds. The deficiencies in their 
population, oceaſioned by the barrenneſs of the ſoil, the 
want of forecaſt, and of the reſources of ſociety, are 
made up by a conſtant ſupply of fugitives, who fly 
from tyranny. It is in theſe mountains 


that a race is ſeeretly regenerating, which will one day 
alert their Javful rights, r recover their men and 


property 


ſtock. It is very immaterial, . vs 3 5 ells 
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property out of the cruel and rapacious hands of the 
uſurper; and, perhaps, that day is not far off. 

Another cauſe of depopulation is, that the Euro- 
peans have taught them new. wants,.whilit they robbed 
them of the means of ſatisfying them. Before-the con- 
queſt, the Indians. weat naked, or made-their own gar- 
ments, which was their employment, and a kind of 
trade. Their hole care was to cultivate a field of maize. 

They had no occaſion for money; and all their traf- 
fic conſilted in exchanging one thing for another. Since 
the Indian, as well as the Spaniard, has been taught to 
live in ſociety, he muſt. have lodging and food, and of- 
ten have recourſe to foreign goods for his clothing. 
For want of arts and trades, he is unable to — 
theſe neceſſaries. He falls into a ſtate of deſpondency ; 
and if he did not, his labour would hardly bring in e- 
nough for his unavoidable expences; ſo that, the lu- 
xury and the poverty which oppreſs him, have reduced 
him to the neceſſity of living in a ſolitary manner, and 
to give up all thoughts of has poſterity. . 

This cauſe of depopulation brought on another ſtill 
more dreadful, which formerly made all Europe ſhudder. 

The celebrated Drake, having taken the town of St. 
Domingo in 1586, found that the iſlanders were grown 
ſo deſperate, that, rather than ſee their children fall in- 
to the hands of the conqueror, the men were unani- 
mouſly come to a reſolution to have no connection with 
their wives. This is the only inſtance of the kind ever 
recorded in hiſtory, and a ſtanding monument of Spa- 
niſh tyranny, which not only ſhed the blood of the fa- 
thers, but prevented the exiſtence of the unborn. . What 
elſe could the Americans oppoſe to the thirſt of deftruc- 


tion, than this horrid vow of n to regenerate? 


From this period there ſeemed to be a curſe upon the 
land. The empire founded by. thoſe barbardous con- 
querors, ſoon fell to pieces. Profligacy made a rapid 
progreſs. The moſt important fortreſſes mouldered a- 
way. The country was left without arms or 1 
tines. The ſoldiers, who were neither exerciſed, fed, 
nor clothed, became beggars or thieves. The very e- 
lements of war aud navigation were forgotten ;; and the 
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very names of the inſtruments made uſe of in thoſe tue 

neceſſary arte. hre ng, 450 
Trade was but the art of cheating. The gold and 

ſilver, which were togo into the * 9 were con. 


tinually pilfered, and reduced to a fourth part of what 
they ſhould have been. All orders of men, corrupted 
by avarice, joined to hinder truth from reaching the 
throne, or to fave the prevaricators, who were obno- 
xious to the law. The higheft and loweſt magiſtrate; 
always acted in concert, to ſupport each other In their 
injuſtice. FERC OF 212 2D e 

The confuſion occaſioned by all theſe robberies, in- 
troduced the fatal expedient of all ill-· governed ftates, that 
of numberleſs taxes ; as if government were determined 
to diſcourage induſtry at any rate. 

Ignorance kept pace with injuſtice. “ I ſaw,” ſays a 
celebrated traveller, „the very ſame ſentence paſſed in 
« one and the ſame tribunal, and almoft within the ſame 
<< hour, in two caſes that were directly oppoſite. All 
e endeavours to make the judges underſtand the diffe- 
< rence, was to no purpoſe. At laſt the chief judge, 
* ſeeming to be convinced roſe up, and, tucking up his 
«© whiſkers, ſwore by the holy virgin and all the ſaints, 
« that the 1 — Lutherans had run away with Poe 
«© Fuſtinian's books, which he always made uſe of to 
<« try intricate cauſes ; but if thoſe dogs ſhould ever 
« come again, he would have them all burnt.” 
The ſame traveller relates, that © one day Ovid's Me 
cc tamorphoſes fel] by chance into the hands of a Creole: 
« he carried it to a friar, who underſtood no more ot 
« it than himſelf, and made the inhabitants believe it 
«- was an Engliſh bible: he proved it by the prints he 
« ſhewed them at every Metamorphofis, ſaying, Se 
<< how thoſe dogs worſhip the devil, and how he trans- 
« forms them into beaſts. Then the pretended bible was 
« thrown into a fire kindled on purpoſe, and the monk 
« made a long oration, which conſiſted of thankſgiving 
« to St. Francis for this Jucky diſcovery.” 

As ignorance is always favourable to ſuperſtition, the 
miniſters of religion, without being more enlightened 
than others, took the lead in all- buſineſs. - & they 


were leſs liable to puniſhment, they were always the 4 to 
| violate 
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violate all principles of equity, and all rules of moral- 
ity and decency. The leaſt corrupted among them were 
traders, and the reſt took advantage of their ecclefiaſ- 
ticak power to extort from the Indians all they were 
poſſeſſed of. A Spamiſh monk who did not make at 
leaſt an hundred thouſand livres (c) in a ſhort trip to Ameri- 
ca, was reckoned an ill manager. Their rapaciouſneſs 
was often voluntarily — at their 8 by pre- 
ſents of immenſe value. One would have imagined, 
that America had been conquered for no other purpoſe, 
than to ornament the churches, and to enrich the clergy. 
The hatred that commenced between the Spamargs 
born in America, and thoſe who eame from Europe, 
completed their ruin. The court had imprudently laid 
the foundation of theſe unhappy diviſions. The Creoles 
were repreſented to them as little better than barbarians, 
and much the ſame as Indians. They thought they 
could not depend upon their ſkill, their courage, or 
their fidelity; and therefore determined, to exclude them 
from all places of truſt and profit. They were -offend- 
ed at this injurious reſolution, Far from endeavouring 
to ſoothe them, thoſe who were inveſted with authority 
over them, made it their buſineſs to exaſperate them 
by mortifying partialities. This produced an inveter- 
ate hatred between the two claſſes, one of which was 
loaded with - favours, and the other ſtigmatized with 
diſgrace. This animoſity has broke out more than once, 
in ſuch a manner, as to endanger the dominion of the 
mother country in the New World; and will, ſooner 
or later, occaſion a revolution. Theſe. revolutions will 
certainly take place, and, perhaps, are not far off; for 
the clergy on both ſides, who have adopted the ſame 
batred and animoſities, will never forego them, and will 
mdeavour, , according to the ſpirit that has always "ac- 


tuated them, to make the people irreconcileable. 


Since the acceſſion of the Bourbon family to the 
throne of Charles V., theſe diſorders, and the evils ari- 
lng from them, have abated a little. The nobility do 
dot affect thoſe high airs of royalty which often per- 
pexed the government. The management of public 
Mairs is not now ous to perſons of bigh * 
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but is * to men in favour, men of fortune, or of me. 
Tit. e produce of the general and provincial reve. 
nues of Spain, which a deteſtable adminiſtration had 
reduced to leſs than eight millions (g towards the 
latter end of the laſt century, now brings in 72, 656, 905 
livres C6). This happy change, which began in the 
mother country, extended afterwards to the colonies, 
The three tribunals that are entruſted with the manage. 
ment of their affairs in Europe, have gradually lk 

F to preſide o- 
ver their proceedings. The council for Indian affair 
now takes better care of their government and preſer- 
vation. The contractation removed from Seville to Ca- 
diz in 1717, manages their trade with greater ſcil. 
The conſulate, which takes cognizance of the differen- 
ces ariſing between the merchants trading to that part 
of America, and is appointed to watch over the main- 
tenance of their privileges, has acquired a greater de- 
gree of activity and knowledge. 


Tus firſt ſteps towards a reforma- 
tion, muſt be an encouragement to the 
Spaniſh miniſtry to hope will attain 
to a good adminiſtration, when once they 
2 are — with the true principles, 
. and employ the proper means. The cha- 
racter of the nation is not an invincible obſtacle to this 
change, as it is too generally thought to be. Indolence 
is not ſo natural to them. as we imagine. If we look 
back to the times when this unfavourable prejudice was 
firſt conceived, we ſhall find, that this languor did not 
extend to every thing ; and that, if Spain was idle at 
home, ſhe was not ſo abroad, but was inceſſantly di- 
ſturbing the repoſe of her neighbours. Her idlenels 
memes | in a great meaſure from fooliſh pride. Be- 
cauſe the nobility did nothing, the people imagined it 
was noble to do nothing. They all wanted to enjoy 
the ſame prerogative; and the ſtarved, half- naked Spa- 
niard, careleſsly fittmg on the ground, looks with pity 
on his neighbours, who are wel] clothed, hve well, work, 
and laugh at his folly. The one deſpiſes, from pride, 


what 


Means that 
Spain ought, 
to employ to 
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what the other ſeeks after from vanity, the convenien- 
cies of life. The climate made the Spaniard abſtemi- 
ous, and indigence renders him more ſo. The monkiſh 
ſpirit, which has long governed him, makes a virtue of 
that poverty which is he reſult of vice. As he has no- 

thing, he covets nothing; but he hates work ſtill more 
than he deſpiſes riches. | | 

That poor and proud people have nothing left of 
their ancient character, but an immoderate fondneſs for 
every thing that has the appearance of grandeur. They 
muſt be flattered with chimerical ideas, and with an im- 
menſe proſpe& of glory. The ſatisfaction they feel in 
depending on none but the crown, ſince the abaſement 
of the grandees, makes them receive all that comes from 
the court with reſpe& and confidence. This powerful 
influence might be made ſubſervient to their happineſs, 
Some means might be contrived to perſuade them, that 
labour is honourable ; and the nation will ſoon become 
again, what it was before the diſcovery of America, in 
thoſe glorious times, when, without any foreign aid, 
Spain threatened the liberties of all Europe. 

When the imagination of the people is once properly 
directed, and they are brought to bluſh at their proud 
mation, other evils muſt be attended to. The moſt 
dangerous to the bulk of the nation is the want of po- 
pulation. Well- governed colonies will naturally in- 
creaſe the population of the mother country, which, on 
her fide, promotes the increaſe of theirs, by ſupplying 
them with advantageous marts, for the produce of their 
induſtry. It is on this plan, alike intereſting to huma- 
nity and ſound policy, that the more enlightened na- 
tions of Europe have formed their ſettlements in Ame- 
nea. This wife and noble deſign has, in all parts, been 
crowned with ſucceſs. Spain Joi which had formed 
ler ſyſtem in a darker age, has ſeen her population de- 
creaſe at home, in proportion as her poſſeſſions inereaſ- 
ed abroad, | | 
When the difproportion between the extent of a ter- 
tory and its population is not extreme, the balance 
may be Yeedillly reſtored by activity, economy, great 
encouragements given to matrimony, and a Jong peace. 
Spain, whoſe population, in the year 1747, amounted 
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to no more than 7, 423, 590 ſouls, including 189,046 
ecclefiaftics, and who has now in her colonies little 
more than the twentieth part of the people that exiſted 
ſoon after the conqueſt, cannot remedy this evil either 
at home or abroad, without new and extraordinary ef- 
forts. To increaſe the laborious claſſes of men, there 
muſt be a reduction of the clergy, which alike ener- 
vates and devours the ſtate. Two thirds of her military 


forces mult be diſmiſſed, and reſtored to the arts; ſince 


her connection with France, and the weakneſs of Por. 
tugal, no longer render them neceſſary. As their cles 


revenue 18.1 12,000,000 (i, and the ſtanding a 
e 


are but 96,000,000 (4), government muſt think ſerioul. 
ly of eaſing the people, as ſoon as their poſſeſſions in 
both hemiſpheres are extricated from that coufuſion in- 
to which they had been thrown, by two whole centuries 
of incapacity, ignorance, and tyranny. Above all 
things, the infamous tribunal of the inquiſition mult 
be aboliſhed, which ſeems to be levelled equally again 
the monarch and the people, by keeping both uuder 
the yoke of a ſtupid and blind ſuperſtition. . 
Superſtition, whatever may be the reaſon of it, pre. 
vails among all nations, whether rude or civilized. No 


doubt it proceeds from the fear of evil, and from the 


ignorance of its cauſes or of its remedy. At leaft, this 
is enough to imprint it in the minds of all men, The 
calamities of nature, plagues, ſickneſs, unforeſeen acci- 
dents, deſtructive phenomena, all the latent cauſes of 
pain and death, are ſo univerſal on earth, that it would 
be very ſurprifing, if man had not been deeply affected 
by them, at all times, and in all countries. 


o 


But this natural fear muſt always have increaſed, or 
have been magnified, in proportion to our 1gnorance and 
ſenſibility. It muſt have given riſe to the worſhip of 
the elements that do moſt miſchief on earth, ſuch as in- 
undations, conflagrations, and plagues ; the worſhip ot 
animals, whether venomous or voracious, but always 
burtful; the worſhip of men who have done the greateli 
miſchief to mankind, of conquerors, of fortunate im- 
poſtors, of the workers of prodigies, apparently good 
ſuppoled 


(i) 4,900,000 . | () 4,200,000 I, 
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d ta ly gonccaled in every inſtrument of miſchief, 


Meditation and the ſtudy of nature muſt have inſenſibly 


leſſened the number of theſe ihvifible agents, and the 
human mind mult. have riſen from idelatry to theiſm: 
but this laſt imple and ſublime idea will always remain 


ia the minds of the vulgar, imperfeQ, confuſed, and 


mixed with a multitude of errors and fancies. ; 

Revelation confirmed the pure doctrine of one only 
being; and, perhaps, 2 more icoryupt religion would 
then have been eſtabliſhed, had not the northern barba - 
rians, who poured in upon the ſeveral provinces of the 
Roman empire, brought along with them their own ſa- 
cred prejudices, which could not be diſpelled but by o- 
ther fables. Unfortunately, Chriſtianity was preached 
to minds incapable of underſtanding it thoroughly. 
They would not. embrace it, unleſs it was attended with 
that pomp and ſhew, of which ignorance is ſo fond. 
laterelt loaded and disfigured. it ftill more, inventing, 


every day, new doctrines and miracles, which were the 


more revered as they were leſs credible, The nations, 
engaged ag twelve centuries in dividing and conteſts 
ing about the ſeveral provinces of univerſal monarchy, 
which one people had formed in leſs than two hundred 
years, admitted, without examination, all the errors 
which the prieſts, after much controverſy and chicages 
ty, had agreed to teach the multitude. 11 775 
But the clergy, too numerous to agree long, had che- 
nihed the ſeeds of divifion, which they muff 
or other communicate to the people. The time came, 
when the ſame ſpirit of ambition 'and avarice that de- 
voured the whole church, roſe up with great animoſi- 
ty, againſt many ſuperſtitions that were univerſally ad- 
opted. . / | : | | 
As it was from cuſtom that the people had received 
all thoſe puerile notions with which they had ſuffered 
themſelves to be ſoothed, and that they were not attach - 
ed to them from national principles, or party ſpirit, 
thoſe who were moſt intereſted in ſupporting them, 
were unable to defend them, when they were attacked 
with that ſteadineſs that was calculated to fix the atten- 
tion of the public. But nothing ſo much promoted the 
reformation of Luther and Calvin, as the liberty they 
| . f __  grante 
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granted to every one to examine and paſs his own 
. Judgement upon the religiaus principles he had been 
taught. Though the multitude was incapable of un. 
dertaking this diſcuſſion, every one was proud of ma. 
naging his own concerns in ſo great and important an 


affair. The commotion was ſo general, that it is not 


improbable, the new opinions would every where have 
triumphed over the old, had not the magiſtracy thought 
it their intereſt to ſtem the torrent. Implicit obedience 
was as neceſſary for the ſupport of the ſupreme magi. 
ftracy, as for that of religion, and was the ſureſt foun- 
dation of its authority. Monarchs were afraid, that 
thoſe who had once overturned the old and firm founda- 
tions of Romiſh hierarchy, might next proceed to exa- 
mine into their own prerogatives. The republican 
ſpirit which naturally ſpread itſelf among the reform. 
ed, contributed to mcreaſe this diſtruſt. 
The kings of Spain, more jealous of their uſurpations 
than other ſovereigns, endeavoured to ſupport them by 
eſtabliſhing a more uniform ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, 
They were not aware, that the opinions of men con- 
cerning an unknown Being cannot be all alike. In vain 
did reaſon expoſtulate with thoſe weak monarchs, al- 
ledging, that no power had a right to preſcribe to men 
what they were to think; that ſociety, in order t# ſup- 
rt itſelf, is under no neceſſity of reſtraining the free- 
dom of the foul; and that, to compel men to ſubſcribe 
to certain articles of faith, is to exact a falſe oath, which 
makes a man a traitor to his conſcience, in order that 
he may be a faithful ſubje& ; and that a citizen who ſerves 
his country, is, in a political light, preferable to him who 
is orthodox to no purpoſe. Theſe permanent and in- 
conteſtable principles were not attended to. They were 
overruled by the proſpect of a great advantage, and ftill 
-more by the furious outcries 12 multitude of fanatical 
rieſts, who delayed not to afſume the ſupreme authority. 
he prince, become the flave of theſe prieſts, was forced 
to abandon his ſubjects to their caprices ; to ſuffer them 
to be oppreſſed, and to become an idle ſpectator of the 
cruelties exerciſed againſt them. From that time, ſu- 
rſtitious manners, beneficial only to the prieſthood, 
came prejudicial to ſociety. A people, thus corrupt 
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and degenerate, were the moſt cruel. of all people. 


Their obedience to the monarch, was ſubordinate to the 
will of the prieſt, who. oppreſſed every other power, 
and was, in fact, the ſovereign of the ſtate. | 

lnaction was the neceffary conſequence: of a ſuper- 
ſition that enervated all the faculties of the ſoul. The 
project which the Romans formed, from their very in- 
fancy, of becoming maſters of the world, ſhowed. itſelf 
even in their religion. It was Victory, Bellona, For- 
tune, the genius of the Roman people, Rome herſelf, 
that were their gods. A nation that aimed at treading 
in their ſteps, and thought of becoming conquerors, 
adopted a monkiſh government, which has deſtroyed e- 
very proſpect of ſucceſs, and will effectually prevent 
their reſtoration, either in Spain or in America, unleſs 
this kind of government itfelf is totally fubverted. 
The fuppreflion of the inquiſition muſt certainly haſten; 
this great ch ; and it is pleaſing to think, that if 
the court of Madrid will nat determine upon this ne- 
ceſſary ſtep, they will one day be compelled to it by a 
humane conqueror, who will infert it as the firſt article 
in a treaty of peace, That the autor-da-fe ſhall be abo- 
liſhed in all the Spani/h dominions, bath at home and a- 
broad. - 


Though this meaſure is neceſſary towards the reſto- 
ration of the monarchy, it is not alone ſufficient. 
Though Spain has been more aſſiduous to conceal her 
weakneſs, than ſhe need have been to acquire ſtrength, 
the world is not unacquainted with her infirmities. 
They are of ſueh long ſtanding, and of ſo deplorable: 
a nature, that they cannot be remedied without foreign 
aids. If the will but ſubmit ta accept them, ſhe will 
ſoon ſee her provinces in both hemiſpheres filled wit 
new inhabitants, who will bring with them a thouſand 
branches of induſtry. The northern and ſouthern! na- 
tions, actuated by that paſfion. for riches which is the 
characteriſtie of our age, will flock ta the regions that 
are thrown. open to their emulation. Phe fortune of 
the pubhe will keep pace with private fortunes. Fhoſe 
of foreigners will become national wealth, if thoſe who; 
hare amaffed: them, can enjoy them with ſuch Sw 
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comfort and diſtinction, as to forget their native coun. 

try. Lt KO L021] f OA Sn any: 
"If the Spaniards mean to bring this great work to; 
ſpeedy iſſue, they muſt not only admit ſtrangers of their 
own. perſuaſion, but encourage every ſect, without di. 
ſtinction, to come and ſettle among them. They haze 
too long thought, that liberty of conſcience could only 
be founded on the moſt monſtrous impiety; and that 
toleration was even impolitic, as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all ſects, was, to deteſt one another, and ſooner 
or later to diſtract the governments where they multi- 
plied. If the heathen had reaſoned in this manner, 
Chriſtianity would never have been eſtabliſned; at leaſl, 
it is evident, that their perſecutions againſt the founders 

of our religion would need na. apology. | 

When the Spaniards have once got people to work, 
they will employ them in the moſt advantageous man- 
ner. They were vexed to ſee the treaſures of Ame- 
rica go into the hands of their rivals and enemies; and 
imagined the only way to keep ſome at home, would be 
to revive their own manufactures. Thoſe of their 
ceconomical writers who have inſiſted upon this ſyſtem, 
pear to us to be in the wrong. As long as the 2 
ple who are in poſſeſſion of thoſe goods, which ſerye 
to ſupply the demands of America, ſhall attend to the 
preſervation of them, the manufactures, which. may be 
attempted to be eſtabliſhed in other parts, will ſcarce be 
able to vie with them. They may poſſibly procure the 
materials and workmanſhip as cheap; but it will be a 
long time before they can work as quick, and attain to 
the ſame degree of perfection. Nothing could effect 
this great change, but ſuch a revolution as would re- 
move the beſt foreign workmen, and the moſt {kilful 
artiſts to Spain. Till this period arrives, which does 
not ſeem very near, any attempts that are made will not 
turn out ſucceſsfully. A very inſtructive experiment 
has been made of this point, when the exportation of 
unwrought goods was prohibited. The prohibition to 
export filks, only ſerved to lefſen the goodneſs of them; 
the working of them was neglected, and would have to- 
tally fallen, had not government wiſely reſtored trade to 
its ancient freedom. | _ 
e 
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We may go farther ſtill, and venture to affirm, that 
though-it ſhould be in the power of Spain ta procure a 
ſuperiority in the manufactures reſpecting articles of 
ſuxury, ſhe ought not to do it. A tranſient ſucceſs 
would be attended with irretrievable ruin. Let us for 
once ſuppoſe, that this monarchy can furniſh all the 
commodities that are wanted in her colonies; the im- 
menſe treaſures this trade will bring in, will all centre 
in home circulation ; and the conſequence will be, that 
money will fink in value. A dearneſs of proviſions, 
and an increaſe of the price of labour, will be the in- 
falible conſequences of this plenty of caſh.' There 
will be no proportion left between Spain and the neigh- 
bouring nations. Theſe, as they will be able to afford 
their commodities cheaper, will force the Spaniards to 
take them, becauſe an exorbitant profit will ſurmount 
every obſtacle. The latter, wanting employment, muſt 
go and ſeek it elſewhere, and Spain wall at once loſe 
her induſtry and her population. 

Since, then, it is impoſſible that the Spaniards ſhould 
keep the whole produce of the American mines in therr 
own hands, and as they muſt unavoidably ſhare it with 
the reſt of Europe, their whole policy muſt teyd to 
preſefve the greateſt ſhare, to keep the balance inclining 
to their ſide, and not to make their own advantages ex- 
ceſhive, that they may be permanent. This ſuperiority 
will be ſecured by the practice of the neceſſary arte, 
and the plenty and goodneſs of their natural produc- 
tions. | 70 | > #2 a 

The Spaniſh miniſtry have been aware of this, but 
have been miſtaken, in thinking that the manufactures 
were the ſole promoters of agriculture. Ir is an un- 
demable truth, that the manufactures do promote the 
culture of lands. They are even neceſſary, where-ever 
the expence of carriage ſtops the circulation and con- 
ſumption of the produce; fo that the cultivator is at a 
loſs how to difpoſe of his commodities, But, in all 
other caſes, the cultivator can do without the encou- 
ragement of the manufactures. If he can but diſpoſe 
of his produce, he cares little. whether it is for local 
conſumption, or for trade and exportation, and will go 
on with his tillage. { | 

ia at te Spain 
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Spain ought to 


ment of its co- 
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Spain annually ſells, for exportation, in wool, fil, 
oil, wine, iron and kali, to the amount: of above thing 
millions (4). Theſe exports, moſt of which cannot |; 
replaced from any ſoil in Europe, are ſuſceptible of 

reat increaſe, and might, probabhy, be more thay 

bled. They will „independent of the Indies 
to pay for all the foreign 


that can be conſumeſ 
in the nation. It is true, that, by thus ſending ther 
unwrought produce abroad, they will increaſe the po 
pulation, the wealth, and the power of other nation; 
hut they will cheriſn a more certain and more bene 
kind of induſtry at home. Their mer exiltence 
will-foon claim a relatire ſuperiority ; and the: cultivat 
ing nation will have the advantage over the manufac- 
turing nations. 
America will greatly enhance this ſuperiority ; ; and 
will be beneficial to Spain, both by her ep and ſilyet, 
and by her commodities. 


Ir appears from the moſt moderate 
computation, that thoſe valuable colo 
nies have poured into the mother cour- 
try, from 1492 to 1740, that is, in the 
compaſs of 248 years, upwards « 

ooo, ooo of piaſtres (n), the 


Means which 


employ for the 
re- eſtabliſh- 


. lonies. 25 

ſmalleſt part of which, has remained to 
the natural owners; the reſt has prend over all Eu. 
rope, or been carried into Aſia. From the firſt of Ja 


nuary 1754, to the laſt day of December 1764. we 


need not truſt to conjecture; ; within that period, Spail 


has received, 


f 


From Vera Cruz, in gold, 3,1 51 354 piaſtres 5 
reals (a); and infilver, $5,899,307 piaſtres 2 reals (9). 
From Lima, in-gold, 10,942,846 e 3 reals 05 
in ſilver, 24,868,745 piaſtres 3 reals (q 
From Buenos Ayres, in gold, * 626 paaſtres } 
reals (7) in 5810 10,326,090 piaſtres 8 reals 035 
rom 


(1) 1 el | 1 (6) vile 8. 9d. 
(m) 2,025 ,000,000 l. | (7 15 88e 14 8. 34 
-(n) 709, 54 l. 15 s. 11 d. (r) 482, ogo l. 18s. 9 d. 


(e 19,327,344 J. 28. 2d. (s) 2, 323,370 l. 98. 8d. 
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From Carthagena, in gold, 10,045,188 piaſtres 8 


fk, | 
bir reals () 3 in ſilver, 1,702,174 piaſtres 3 reals (2). Tt 
ot be From Honduras, in gold, 37,254 piaſtres 9 reals (w) > 


in ſilver, 677,444 piaſtres 7 reals (x). 
From the Havannah, in gold, 656,064 piaſtres 3 
reals (y); in ſilver, 2,639,408 piaſtres 2 reals (2). 
From Caracca, in gold, 52,034 piaſtres 4 reals (a) ; 


ther i in filver, 276,002 piaſtres 6 reals (5). 
te po- From St. Domingo and Porto Rico, in gold, 526 
ions piaſtres 5 reals (e) ; in ſilver, 3 17, 521 piaſtres 1 real (4). 


From Campeachy, Cumana, and Maracay bo, in gold, 
91,564 piaſtres 6 reals (e). ay; | 
tivat This makes in all 29,027,896 piaſtres in gold (%, 
nufac- and 126,798,258 piaſtres 8 reals (g) in ſilver. Theſe 

| two ſums put together, amount to a total of 153,826,154 
and WY piaſtres 8 reals (5). This ſum divided by eleven, will 
ſilyer, WW ſhow, that the returas, upon an average, have been 
13,984,185 piaſtres and three fourths (2). To all theſe 
riches muſt be added thoſe that are not regiſtered, to a- 


derate WJ void paying duty, which may amount to ſomewhat more 4 


colo- WI than one fourth of what is regiſtered ; and it will ap- 
cour- WH pear, that the mother country annually receives from 
in the WT her colonies about ſeventeen millions of piaſtres, or 
rds of WF 39,250,000 livres (4). 123 ; 
„ the There would be a poſſibility of increaſing this pro- 
ned u duce. For this purpoſe, the government ſhould ſend 
IE. over to America {ome perſon ſkilled in metallurgy, and 
of Ju. abate ſomething of the terms on which they allow the 
4, we vorking of the mines. But this would be only a tran- 
Spain fient advantage; for this plain reaſon, that gold and 
ſilver are not riches, but only the repreſentatives of 
ſtres 3 them. Theſe ſigns are very durable, as they ought to 
als (e). be, to anſwer their deſtination. The more they are 
Is (%% multiplied, the more they loſe of their value, becauſe 


Vor. III. N 2 f they 
tres 4 
55 () 2.460, 165 l. 83 (c) 118 U 98. 124. 

rom («) 382,9891. 45. 9d. d) 71,442L. 5s. 1 d. 

(v) 3,382 l. 8s. 3d. e) 20,6021. Is. 6 d. 

d. (s) 152, 425 l. 2 8. 1 d. (f) 6,081,2761. 7s. 
34, (5) 147,6141. 9s. 9d. () 28,529,6081. 55.84. 
a. (2) 593, 866 l. 178. 2 d. () 34,610, 884 I. 12 8. 8 d. 
d. (4) 11,7071. 15 8. 4d. (i) 3,146,441 1. 198. | 


(5) 62,1001, 125, 6d. (t) 3,904,687 l. 10s. 
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| they repreſent fewer things. In proportion as they are 


grown more common fince the diſcovery of America, 
every * is grown twice, thrice, and four times ag 
dear as before. The produce of the mines has been 
worth leſs and leſs, and the expence of working them 
has. been continually increaſing. The balance, which 
inclines more and more to the lofing fide, may fo far 
deſtroy the equipoiſe, that it may be found neceſſary to 
drop this ſource of wealth. But, at all events, it will 
be adviſeable to render theſe operations more ſimple, 
and to try every poſſible method to make this labour 
leſs deſtructive to the human race than it has been hi. 
therto. There is another ſource of proſperity to 
Spain, which will be ſo far from decaying, that it will 


daily gather new ftrength ; and that is agriculture. 


All nations have found. it dangerous to allow the e- 
{tabliſhment of manufactures in their poſſeſſions in A- 
merica; but they have all encouraged culture by every 

ſible means. If Spain adopts ſo rational a principle, 
the will probably ſave twelve or thirteen millions that 
are annually expended in the fingle article of ſpices. It 
is hardly poſſible, that, in all : 2 vaſt extent of land, 
and that variety of chmates, there ſhould not be ſome 


| ſpots in America fit for the culture of cinnamon, cloves, 


nutmeg, and other aromatics of Aſia. It is certain, 
that cinnamon. grows at Quito, and cultivation might 
give it the properties it wants. 

Whether theſe experiments ſucceed, or not, they may 
certainly cultivate coffee, which is more and more uſed 
in Europe; cotton, which our manufactures are fre- 
quently in want of; and ſugar, which Spain buys, to 
the amount of above five millions (/) a year; whereas, 
ſhe ought to ſupply all Europe with it. 

Several provinces of Mexico formerly produced ex- 
cellent ſilks, which were manufactured at Seville. This 
commodity has been loſt, by the many obſtructions that 
were thrown in its way; but it might eaſily be revived 
and improved. | | 

The vicuna wool is in great requeſt in all nations. 
What the fleets bring home, falls far ſhort of the de- 
mand. The ſpecies of ſheep that bears this fine ors 

i | 5 might 


(0 218,50 l. 
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might eaſily be multiplied in the climates that are fitteſt 
for them. | 

The exceſſive dearneſs of cochineal, and the great de- 
mand there is for it everywhere, points out to Spain the 
neceſſity of multiplying it. : | N * 

But, what ought, above all things, to be encouraged, 
is the vine and the olive tree, the cultivation of which 
is allowed only in one part of Peru. Some {mall wan- 
dering nations might be fixed by this labour. If they 
were ſleilfully diſtributed, they would ſerve to eſtabliſh 
an intercourſe between the ſeveral colonies, now ſepa- 
parated by immenſe and uninhabited regions. The laws, 
which have no power over men-who ere at too great a 
diſtance from each other, and from the magiftrate, could 
then be enforced. Commerce would not be perpetual- 
ly interrupted, by the impoflibility of conveying the 
goods to the places of their deſtination, even at a great 
expence, In cafe of a war, early notice would be given 
of the danger, and ſpeedy and effectual aſſiſtance pro- 
cured. If Spain were hereby deprived of ſome few ex- 
ports, this trifling loſs would be greatly overbalanced 
by the moſt ſolid advantages. The eaſieſt part of the 
labour we recommend, would fall to the lot of the na- 
tives, who are too indolent, and perhaps, too weak, to 
go through harder work. The reſt would be reſerved 
tor the more active robuſt African ſlaves. 

This foreign aid was thought of in the firſt years af- 
ter the diſcovery of America, but was ſoon prohibited, 
from an apprehenſion, that the blacks corrupted the 
Americans, and might excite them to revolt. Las Ca- 
las, who inceſſantly laboured to promote the happineſs 
of the Indians, in 1517, obtained a repeal of that law, 
as thinking it prejudicial to their preſervation. At that 
period, a favourite obtained an excluſive grant for carry- 
105 tour thouſand negroes to the Leeward Iflands. He 
lold his privilege to the Genoeſe, who made an ill uſe 
of their monopoly. This odious trade was ſucceflively 
in the hands of the Caſtilians, the Portugueſe, the 


French, and the Engliſh. It is at laſt come back to the 


Spaniards, who carry it on in the leaſt adWntageous 
way for the intereſt of their country. Their moſt dan- 
P 2 | gerous 


— 
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gerous enemies become their agents, and all their Con- 


nections are with- Britiſh ſubjc&s. - 


If political conſiderations can juſtify a trade ſo te. 


pugnant to humanity, Spain ought to carry it on with. 


out the aſſiſtance of foreigners ; and muſt not be dil. 


couraged by the want of forts on the coaſt of Africa, t 
This obſtacle may be ſurmounted, by receiving directly ) 
from the Eaſt Indies the commodities that are fit for ] 
thoſe barbarous regions, by giving bounties to encou- h 
rage the introduction of negroes into the Spaniſh cole. 0 
nies, inſtead of clogging it with duties. Then, thoſe p 
countries, which have ſo long been in a drooping con- en 
dition, will all rerive; and tPeir produce, which at pre- ti 
{ent does not exceed twenty-ſeven or twenty - eight mil. W 
lions of livres () a year, will know no bounds, but ha 
fuch as will be preſcribed by the whole conſumption of in 
Spain, and of all Europe. 5 10 


When government has put the working of the mines 
npon a better footing, and improved the culture of the 
American provinces, the next thing to be attended to, 
will be, how to convey thoſe riches to the mother coun- 
try. Experience muſt have taught her, that the vigi- 
lance of her guarda coſtas, and the fidelity of her com- 
manders, are often and cafily eluded by the contraband 
trade. 

All the nations whoſe ſettlements are within reach of 
the Spaniſh colonies, have always ſought, by fraudulent 
means, to appropriate to themſelves the treaſures and 
produce of that indolent nation. The py a9 have 
turned their views towards the river Plata ; the Danes, 
the French, and the Dutch, upon the coaſt of Cartha · 

na and Porto Bello. The Englith, who were not un- 
acquainted with all thoſe ways, have found, in the ceſ- 
ſions made to them by the laſt treaty, a ready way of 
getting a larger ſhare of thoſe rich ſpoils. They have 
all carried their point, by deceiving or bribing the guar- 
da coſtas; but the Engliſh, ſure of being countenanced 
by government, have openly, and by force, in full peace, 


diſcb 
rien 
ge 
the 7 
aue 


carried on an illicit trade in foreign countries, which, IT 
in their own, is puniſhed with death. This kind of long 
trade is ſo openly authoriſed by their naval force, _ "oy 

thefe U Hit 


(n) On an average, 1, 283, 125 J. 


every one 18 in haſte to make his 


and even to be concerned in it. 


— 
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there is actually a public contract between the navy/and 


the merchants, whereby the man of war is intitled to 


five per cent. on the ſale made by the interloper, as a2 


reward for protecting him. << ££4.4 
The governors are ſtill more remiſs in their duty than 
the guarda coſtas. Though corruption is carried bes 
yond all bounds in Spain, it is ſtill worſe in the Indies. 
From the viceroys, down to the loweſt cuſtomhouſe-of- 
ficers, not one goes to America with the leaſt principle 
of patriotiſm — him. They have alt bought their 
places, and are deſirous of n the moſt of them; 
ortune, the only mo- 
tire that induced him to leave his country; every one 
will have an adequate compenſation for the danger he 
has expoſed himſelf to by a change of climate. They 
muſt loſe no time, as they ſeldom keep their places 
longer than three or five years. One would think the 
court of Madrid, not being able to prevent this extor- 
tion, has ſought to render it leſs odious, by making it 

more general. | 8 

Every mode of acquiring riches is deemed lawful. 
The moſt common is, to permit the contraband trade, 
It 1s eaſy, expeditious, 
aud pleaſant. In America, none oppole it, becauſe it 
ſuits every perſon. If the complaints of ſome European 
merchants reach the court, the matter is ſoon huſhed up 
by ſome timely gratuities to miniſters, -couteffors, mi- 
ſtreſſes, or favourites. The delinquent not only eſcapes 
puniſhment, but is rewarded, Nothing is fo well eita- 
bliſhed, or ſo generally known, as this practice. A 
Spaniard juſt returned from America, where he had 
filed an important poſt, was complaining to a friend of 
the injurious reports that were ſpread concerning the 
diſcharge of his truſt. JF you are flandered, ſays his 
friend, you are undone; but if your extortions are not ex- 
aegerated, you have nothing to do, but to give up part of 
lle plunder, und you will enjiy the remainder peaceably, 
and even with credit. | 
The queltion is, How to eradicate abuſes of ſuch a 
long ſtanding ? As long as the management that has 
given riſe to them ſhall ſubſiſt, the ſmuggler will carry 
on his trade; and- thoſe who are appointed to prevent 
= 3% 3 it, 
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it, will protect him. Spain will never reſtore good or. 
der, but by lowering the duties, and altering her me. 
thod of intercourſe with her colomes. . 
The Spaniards, whoſe ſituation will not admit of their 
manufaQuring all they want, to ſupply their American 
_ colonies, — appropriate to themſelves the labours of 
every nation in Europe. They muſt conſider them. 
ſelves as merchants in the midſt of manufacturers 
They muſt ſupply them with materials; pay them 
reaſonable price for their labour, by making a proper 
allowance for the additional value their induſtry has 
given to the natural productions; and then they muſt 
diſpoſe of them to the beſt advantage to the ſeveral con- 
ſumers.' | | 
Theſe maxims are too ſimple to have eſcaped them; 
but they have made a wrong application of them. They 
have always been miſled by their wants, or their eager- 
neſs after gain. They have conſtantly ſeparated the in- 
tereſts of the crown from thoſe of the people, and 
therefore have not diſcovered the impropriety of making 
the duties too high. None of their miniſters ſeem to 
have conſidered, that the riches of the people are the 
true riches of the ſtate. Poſſibly they may have been 
fo blind as to imagine, that the burden of theſe duties 
fell upon the original owners of the goods. We can 
hardly doubt their acting upon this principle, when we 
tee, that every intimation for lowering the duties has 
been rejected, as ruinous to the monarchy. That per- 
nictous ſpirit of finance, which ſpoils more and more 
the trade of Europe, has damped the direct intercourſe 
that was formerly carried on between the mother coun- 
try and her colomes. The contraband trade has grown 
briſker, in proportion as the duties have been raiſed; 
but it will be put an end to, whenever the tariff is ſet- 
tled at a moderate rate, and navigation is freed from 
thoſe fetters which impede its progreſs. | 
Thoſe who are of opinion, that- the common method 
of fleets and galleons is the beſt, have been miſled by 
cuſtom, which is ſo apt to govern the opinions of mol: 
men. They were not aware, that this tedious method 
would neceſſarily prove deſtructive. The illicit traders 
informed by their emiſſaries of the wants of the colo- 
p hte 


— 
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nies, and abundantly provided with all they can be in 
need of, always arrive before the Spaniſh ſhips, Who; 
finding the ſtore-houſes full, are forced to fell under 
prime coſt ; or, which is ſtill worſe, cannot ſell at all. 
If, to prevent this inconvenience, they are ſent out later, 
this is an additional encouragement to the ſmugglers, 
who are always alert, and continually pouring in freſh _ 
ſupplies. > | 
To prevent this ruinous competition, it has often been 
propoſed to the Spaniſh government, to eſtabliſh trading 
companies for the commerce of America; but the court 
of Madrid has always rejected this ſcheme, as a perni- 
cious monopoly, worſe, perhaps, than the toleration of 
an illicit trade. Though ignorant of the true prin- 
ciples, they were ſenſible, that excluſive privileges, al- 
ways prejudicial even to the moſt active nations, mult 
neceſſarily prove ruinous to a people whoſe induſtry is 
not ſufficiently quickened. | 5 
Nothing but an entire freedom in the trade from Ca- 
diz, can put an eſſectual ſtop to ſmu gling, and give 
commerce all the ſcope it will admit of. It is the inte- 
reſt of Spain, as well as of all other nations that have 
colonies in America, to carry thither great quantities 
of the produce and commodities of Europe, and to 
bring home much of thoſe. of America. Theſe mea- 


' ſures are inſeparably connected. The one is impoſſible 


without the other, and both are inconfiltent with reftraint. 

The colonies will find a great advantage in this ſy- 
ſtem, which will bring plenty into their ports. A com- 
petition among many ſellers, ever was, and ever will be, 
an advantage to the buyer. | 

By this Ur change, the mother country will ap- 
peaſe the murmurs of ſome perfons, who have grown 
diſcontented, either becauſe they have been left unpro- 
vided with the neceſſaries of life, or have been forced 
to pay an extravagant price for them. The cheapneſs 
of all commodities will occaſion the fall of ſome manu- 
factures, which had been ſet up out of mere neceſſity, 
and which could not ſafely be put down by authority. 
She will turn the labours of induſtry towards agricul- 
ture, which will then become, as it ought to be, the 


molt profitable employment, Laſtly, ſhe will double, 
N ' 


9 4 | D * 
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and, perhaps, treble her navigation, which is now ſo low 
in its operations, as to endanger public property, and 
too often expoſe it to fall into the hands of an enemy, 
All the European nations*that are more or leſs con. 
cerned in this trade, will carry it on to better advan. 
tage. If the method of carrying it on by a fleet of 
ſhips, which limits the quantity of goods that may be 
ſhipped at Cadiz, is more favourable to the few mer. 
chants. concerned in that buſineſs, a freedom to every 
one to ſend over as much as he pleaſes, on paying the 
duties, will reduce the price, and increaſe the 2 
tion of the commodities. More trade will then be car. 
ried on in Europe. The profit of each nation will be 
greater, though that of each private man will be leſs, 
The firſt of theſe advantages is infinitely preferable to 
the laſt. 181 | | 
Me are ſenſible, that this free trade, which we think 
abſolutely neceſſary, will no ſooner be opened, than it 
will be carried to exceſs by a boundleſs emulation. 
This muſt be expected from the greedineſs and impru- 
dence of merchants. Perhaps, it may be beneficial, 
The mother country will have always exported a greater 
quantity of her produce, and received richer returns, 
The coloniſts, encouraged by the cheapneſs of the goods, 
will allow themſelves — indulgences they never could 
yet afford, will feel new wants, and conſequently will 
apply themſelves to new labours. Traders, after ſome 
Jofſes, will be more active, more conomical, and 
more attentive in their tranſactions. Even ſuppoſing, 
that too great a competition could ever be a real evil, it 
could never be a laſting one. To endeavour to prevent 
it, by laws that would be deſtructive of all freedom, 
would be the means of preventing a happy revolution, 
by a perpetual oppreſſion.- As ſoon as Spain is unde- 
ceived, the trade of her colonies will no longer be a 
mere monopoly, her religion mere ſuperſtition, and her 
government abſolute tyrauny, Her good example, and 
a happy rivalſhip, may, poſſibly, induce Portugal, which 
has hitherto ſhown very little more prudence than Spain, 
to adopt the lame plan of reformation, with regard to 


the Brazils. - 
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BOOK IX. 


Settlement of the Portugueſe in the Braxili. The wars 
they have ſuſtained there. | Produce and riches of that 


colony. 


RAZIL is an immenſe continent Discover o 
in South America... It is Done! 


on the north by the river of the Ama- | the. Brazils 
by the Portu- 
zons, on the fouth by Paraguay, on the | 
gueſe. 


welt by a long tract of mountains, that 
diride it from Peru, and on the eaft by the northern 
ocean. The extent of the ſea-coaft is ſaid to be no 
leſs than twelve hundred leagues. The interior part of 
the country, which is not ſufficiently 
mine its extent, is interſected, from north to ſouth, by 
hills, from whence iffue many large rivers, ſome of 
which fall into the ocean, and ſome into the Plata. 

Had Columbus, in his third voyage, in 1499, turn- 
ed his courſe to the ſouth, when he came to the en- 
trance of the Oroonoko, he could not have failed to have 
diſcovered the Brazils; but he choſe to ſteer. to the 
north-weſt, towards the gulf that lies between that ri- 
rer and Florida. The ſettlements already mate there, 
the gold they produced, and the hopes of finding a paſ- 
lage to the Eaſt Indies, were ſo many inducements to 
purſue that track. | 

Peter Alvarez Cabral had the honour of m_— that 
diſcovery the following year by chance. This Portu- 
gueſe admiral was going with a fleet beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope. To avoid the calms on the coaſt of 
Africa, he kept ſo far ont to ſea, that he came within 
lght of an unknown land, lying to weſtward. Being 
driren thither by ſtreſs of weather, he anchored on the 
coalt, in the 15th degree of ſouth latitude, at a place 
which he called Porto-Seguro. He took poſſeſſion of 
the country, but without making any ſettlement in it, 
and gave it the name of Santa Cruz, which was after: 


wards changed to that of Brazil, becauſe the wood fo 
| , called, 


known to deter- 
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called, was the moſt valuable production of that coun. 
try to the Europeans, who uſed it in dying. | 

As this country had been diſcovered in going to the 
Indies, and it was doubtful whether it was not a pan 
of them, it was at firſt compriſed under the ſame dens. 
mination, but was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
Welt Indies, becauſe the Portugueſe went to Indiz, 
properly ſo called, by the eaſt, and to the Brazils by 
the weſt. This name was afterwards extended to all 
America, and the Americans were very improperly cal. 
ed Indians. Hontid . 881767 [907 

Thus it is, that the names of places and things, z. 
cidentally given by ignorant men, have always perplex. 
ed philoſophers, who have been deſirous of tracing 
their origin from nature, and not from caſual circun- 
ſtances, merely acceſſory, and oftentimes quite foreign 
to the natural properties of the objects denoted by 
them. Nothing can be more ſtrange, for iuſtance, than 
to ſee Europe tranſplanted into America, and there re- 
ere as it were, in the names and forms of our 

uropean cities, and in the laws, manners, and religiog 
of our continent. But, ſooner or later, the climate 
will reſume her empire, and re-eſtabliſh things in their 
natural order, and by their proper names, yet with thoſk 
evident marks of alteration which a great revolution al 
ways leaves behind it. Who knows, but that, in three 
or four thouſand years hence, the preſent hiſtory of A- 
merica may then be as inexplicable to its inhabitants, 
as the ſituation of Europe, prior to the republic « 
Rome, is to us at this day? Thus men, with all ther 
knowledge and foreſight, whether reſpecting the pal 
or the future, are entirely the ſport of the laws aud o- 
perations of nature, which follows her courſe, without 
paying the leaſt regard to our projects or our thoughts 
or even, poſſibly, to our exiſtence, which ſeems to be 
= a momentary ſeries of an order tranſient like it. 
ſelf. | | 

Nothing can be a better demonſtration of this great 
truth, than the fooliſhneſs and inſtability of the deſigns 
and meaſures purſued by men in their greateſt. enter- 
Priſes, their blindneſs in their reſearches, and ſtill more 


the uſcleſſneſs of their diſcoveries. 4 1 
8 | | e 
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The court of Liſbon ordered a ſurvey to be taken of 
the harbours, bays, rivers, and coaſts of Brazil; but, 
finding the country afforded neither gold nor ſilver, 
they deſpiſed it to ſuch a N eye to ſend thither 
zone but men obnoxious to the laws, and abandoned 


women. 

Ox or two ſhips were ſent every year _ 

from Portugal, to carry the refuſe of the. 1 of: 
kingdom to this new world, and they e firft co- 


brought home parrots, and woods for the 7 fent' 
dyers and cabinet-makers. Ginger was 7 48 
ale warde added, but was ſoon prohibited, $7" e 
from an apprehenſion, that it would be de- 2. 
trimental to the India trade. | 

Aſia was then the great object of purſuit. It was 
the high road to fortune and preferment. The ſplendid 
exploits of the Portugueſe, and the wealth: they brought 
from India, gave their nation ſuch a ſuperiority in all 
parts of the world, as every individual wiſhed to par- 
take of. The enthuſiaſm was general. | No perſon, in- 
deed, went over voluntarily to America; but thoſe un- 
fortunate men whom the inquiſition had doomed to de- 
ſtruction, were added to the convicts already tranſport- 
ed thither. b eee 5153 ene 

The Portugueſe have always entertained the moſt in- 


reterate hatred againſt the Spaniards. Notwithſtanding | 1 
this national antipathy, which is of ſo long a ſtanding ö id 
that its origin, cannot be traced, and ſo confirmed that | 0 
it ean never be expected to ſubſide, they have borrow- il 


ed moſt of their maxims from a neighbour, hoe pow- 
er they dreaded, as much as they deteſted their mag- 
ners. Whether it be owing to a ſimilarity of climate 
and temper, or to a conformity of circumſtances, it is 
obvious, they have adopted the very worſt of their in- 
litutions : and they could not hape imitated any thing 
more horrid than the inquiſition. 8 7 

This bloody tribunal, erected in Spain in 1482, 
by a mixture of policy and fanatieſſm, under the reign 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella, was no ſooner adopted by 
John III. than it ſtruck terror into every family. To 
eltabliſh its authority, and afterwards to maintain it, 


_ ho 


— 
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no leſs than four or five hundred victims were annually 
ſacrificed, a tenth of whom were burnt alive, and the 
reſt baniſhed to Africa, or to the Brazils. The fury of 
this tribunal was particularly exerted againſt thoſe who 
were ſuſpected of pederaſty: a erime of later date in 
the kingdom, and not uncommon in thoſe hot climate, 
where celibacy prevails. It alſo proſecuted ſorcerer, 
the exiſtence” of which was believed and dreaded in 
thoſe times of ignorance, and the number of them mul. 
tiplied all over Europe, by the credulity and bigotry 
of a barbarous age. The Mahometans, though great. 
ly decreaſed fince they had loſt the empire, were alſo 
erſecuted by the inquiſition; but more eſpecially the 

ews, who were ſuſpicious on account of their riches, 
It is well known, that, when the Jews, who had long 
been confined to a little wretched corner of. the earth, 
were diſperſed by the Romans, many of them took re. 
fuge in Portugal. There they multiplied after the A- 
rabs had conquered Spain, were ſuffered to enjoy al 
the rights of citizens, and were not excluded from pub- 
lic offices, till that country had recovered its indepen- 
dence. This firſt act of oppreſſion did not prevent 
twenty thouſand Jewiſh families from removing thither, 
when, after the conqueſt of Grenada, the catholic kings 
compelled them. to quit Spain, or change their religion, 
Each family paid twenty livres (i) for the liberty ot 
ſettling in Portugal. Superſtition ſoon induced John Il. 
to aggravate the ſufferings of that perſecuted nation: 
he demanded of them 20,000 (o) crowns, and atfter- 
wards reduced them to a ftate of ſlavery. In 1496, 
Emantel baniſhed all thoſe who refuſed to become Chri- 
ſtians ; thoſe who complied, were reſtored to their free- 
dom, and ſoon engroſſed the Afiatic trade, which was 
then commencing. The eftabliſhment of the inquiſition 
in 1548, proved a check to their activity. Their mil- 
truſt was increaſed by the frequent confiſcations made 
by that odious tribunal, and by the taxes which govern- 
ment extorted from them from time to time. They 
were in hopes of purchaſing ſome tranquillity, by fur 
niſhing Scbaſtian with 250,000 livres (p) for his Afri. 
can expedition; but, unfortunately for them, that im- 
| prudent 


(n) 178. 64. (0) 2625 l. (p) 10,937 J. 105. 
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ent monarch came to an untimely end. Philip IT. 
who ſoon after extended his dominion over Portugal, 
enacted, that ſuch of his ſubjects as were deſcended 
from a Jew or a Moor, ſhould be excluded from all ec- 
cleſiaſtical or civil employments. This mark of infamy, 
with which all the new Chriſtians were branded, gave 
them ſuck a diſguſt for a country where even the for- 
tunes of the richeſt could not ſecure them from meetin 


” with mortifications, that they removed with their wealt 


to Bourdeaux, Antwerp, Hamburgh, and other towns, 
with which they had regular connections. This emi-- 
gration was the occaſion of a great revolution, ſpread 
that induſtry into other countries, which till then had 
centered in Spain and Portugal, and deprived thoſe two 
nations of the advantages the one derived from the Eaft, 
and the other from the Welt Indies. | 

Before theſe laſt periods, the Jews, who had been 
ſtripped of their property by the inquiſition, and ba- 
niſned to the Brazils, were not yet totally forſaken, 
Many found kind relations and faithful friends ; others, 
who were known to be honeſt and induſtrious men, ob- 
tained credit from merchants of different nations, whom 
they had formerly dealt with, who advanced them mo- 
ney. They were enabled, by theſe helps, to cultivate 
ſugar-canes, which, they firſt procured from the iſland 
of Madeira. | | 

This commodity, which till then had been ſo ſcarce 
az to be confined to medicinal uſes, became an article of 
luxury. Princes, and the rich and great, were all eager 
to procure themſelves this new ſpecies of indulgence. 
This circumſtance proved favourable to Brazil, and en- 
abled it to continue increaſing .its culture. The court 
of Liſbon, notwithſtanding their prejudices, began to 
be ſenſible, that a colony might be beneficial to the 
mother country, without producing gold or ſilver. They 
now looked with leſs contempt upon an immenſe region 
that chance had thrown in their way, and which they 
had always conſidered as a mere common drain, fit only 
to carry off the filth of the monarchy. This ſettlement, 
which had been wholly left to the management of the 
coloniſts, was now thought to deſerve ſome kind of ad- 

Vor. III. M0 miniſtration 
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miniſtration ; and accordingly, Thomas de Souſa way 
ſent thither in 1549, to regulate aud ſuperintend it. 
This able governor began by reducing thoſe men, 
who had always lived in a ſtate of anarchy, inte proper 
ſubordination, and bringing their ſcattered plantations 
cloſer together ; after whic „ he applied himſelf to ac. 
quire ſome lights with e . to the natives, with whom 
he knew he muſt be inceſſantly engaged, either in traffic 
or in war. It was no eaſy matter to accompliſh this. 
Brazil was full of ſmall nations, ſome of which in- 
habited the foreſts, and others lived in the plains, and 
along the rivers. Some had ſettled habitations ; but 
many more led a roving life. Moſt of them had no in- 
tercourſe with each other. Thoſe that were not divid- 
ed by inceſſant wars, were ſo by hergditary hatred and 
jealouſy. Some lived by hunting and fiſhing, others 
by agriculture. All theſe cauſes muſt have produced a 
viſible difference in the employments and cuſtoms of 
theſe ſeveral nations; yet their general character was 


very fimilar. F 


Character Tux Brazilians in general are of the ſize 
and cuſ- of the Europeans, but not ſo ſtout. They 
wav. of the ſubject to fewer diſtempers, and it is no 
Braaili- uncommon thing among them to live up- 
wards of an hundred years. Formerly they 

wore no clothing at all“; but, ſince our 
invaſion, they commonly cover the middle part of their 
bodies. The ornaments of the women differ from thoſe 
of the men, for they wear their hair extremely long, 
whereas the men cut theirs quite ſhort ; the women wear 
bracelets of bones of a beautiful white, the men neck- 
5 laces 


MANS. 


Their hair ſeldom turns white. Before they ſaw the Europe- 
ans, they knew not what clothing was. Since that time, however, 
they have begun to cover the middle part of their body, and to 
wear, at their public entertainments, below their girdle, a blug or 
ſtriped piece of cloth, to which they hang ſmall bones, or bells, 
when they can procure them. On brilliant occaſions, the moſt 
conſiderable among them wear clokes ; but it is eaſy to perceive, 
that this piece of finery pats them under conſtraint, and that their 
greateſt enjoyment is in being naked. Except the hair that covers 
their head, they faffer not the ſmalleſt down to remain on the reſt 
of their bodies, where it never appears before their fifticth year. 
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laces of the ſame; the women paint their faces, and 
the men their bodies. | 
Though the language of the Topinambous is gene- 
rally fooken all along the ſea coaſts, yet every nation 
on that vaſt continent has its own peculiar idiom. 
Some of theſe languages are ſaid to be emphatical, but 
they are all very much confined ; not one of them has 
any words to expreſs abſtract and univerſal ideas. This 
penury of language, which is common to all the nations 
of South America, is a convincing proof of the little 
progreſs the human underſtanding has made in thoſe 
arts. 'The analogy of words in the ſeveral languages, 
| nag that the tran{migrations of thoſe ſavages have been 
frequent. Poſſibly, by comparing their language with 
thoſe of Africa, of the Eaſt Indies, and of N 
the origin of the Americans may one day be traced, 
after the long and fruitleſs ſearch, which has hitherto 


employed the labours of ſo many learned men. 


In ancient times, the food of the Brazilians was very 
ſimple. It might have been expected to have admitted 
of greater variety, when they came to be acquainted 
with our domeſtic animals ; yet thoſe who live by the 
ea · ſide, ſtill continue to feed upon the ſhell-fiſh they 
pick up on the ſhore. Along the rivers, they always 
live by fiſhing, and in the foreſts by hunting. When 
theſe precarious proviſions fail, they feed upon roots, 
that either grow ſpontaneouſly, or require but little 
culture “. 

Theſe ſavages are averſe from all labour, and ſpend 
their time in idleneſs, eating, and dancing. Their ſongs 


Q 2- are 


They ferve at the ſame time both for bread and drink. Of 
theſe they are in no fear of want, in a country where the ſoil is for 
the moſt part ſo fertile, that a man, with little labour, is able, in 
the ſpace of a few days, to cultivate as much as will ſerve him to 
live upon for a year. Maize is alſo not very rare, and, if they 
chooſed, might eaſily become common. 

lt is a cuſtom pcculiar to the Brazilians, to eat and drink at dit- 
ferent hours. They never drink when they eat, and never eat when 
they drink. Theſe occupations, which they conſider as the moſt 
important of their life, are never accompanied with any converſa- 
tion. It is only after they have ſatisfied their appetites, that they 
talk of buſineſs, ſchemes, and revenge. | 

$0 long as they dance, their women ſerve them with drink ; and, 
when they get drunk, they fall down on the ground. 


— 
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are but one tedious uniform tone, without any modula. 
tions, and commonly turn upon their loves or their war. 
like actions. uy | | 
Their amuſements are not interrupted by the worſhip 
of a ſupreme being, for they know of none; nor is 
their tranquillity difturbed by the dread of a future 


ſtate, of which they have not the ſmalleſt idea. How. 


ever, they have their magicians, who, by ſtrange con. 
tortions, fo far work upon the credulity of the people, 
as to throw them into violent convulſions. The end of 
theſe men 1s to be murdered, if their impoſtures are de. 
tected; and this is ſome reſtraint upon the ſpirit of ly. 


ing. 

| Theſe atheiſts are equally ſtrangers to all notions of 
ſubordination and ſubmiſſion, which among ourſelves are 
originally derived from the idea of a ſupreme being, 
They cannot conceive that any man can have the impu- 
dence to command, much leſs that any one can be ſuch 
a fool as to obey. They only beſtow moſt of their e- 
ſeem upon the man that has murdered the greateſt num · 
ber of his enemies. 

The Brazilians follow their own inclinations, and, 
like moſt other ſavages, ſhow no particular attachment 
to their native place. The love of our country, which 
is a ruling paſſion in civilized ſtates, which in good go- 
vernments riſes to enthuſiaſm, and in bad ones grows 
habitual ; which, for whole centuries together, perpe- 
tuates in every nation its diſtinctive diſpoſition, cuſtoms, 
and taſte ; this love of our country is but a factitious 
ſentiment, ariſing from ſociety, but unknown in the 
ſtate of nature. The moral life of a ſavage is the very 


reverſe of that of the ſocial man. The latter enjoys 


the gifts of nature only in his infancy. As his ſtrength 
increaſes, and his underſtanding opens, he overlooks 
the preſent, and is wholly intent upon the future. 
Thus, the age of paſſions and pleaſures, that precious 
time which Nature has deftined for enjoyment, is ſpent 
in ſpeculation and diſappoiatment. The man denies 
himſelf what he wiſhes for, laments the indulgences he 
has allowed himſelf, and is alike tormented by his de- 
nials and gratifications. Inceſſantly ne hen his liber - 


ty, which he has always ſacriſiced, he looks back wiſh- 
| "PS fully 
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fully on his earlieſt years, when a ſeries of new objects 
entertained him with a conſtant ſenſe of curiofity and 
hope. He fondly recollects the ſcene of his infant days; 
the remembrance of his innocent delights endears to him 
the image of his cradle, and forcibly attracts him to 
his native ſpot : whereas the ſavage, who, in every pe- 
riod of his life, allows himſelf an unreftrained enjoyment _ 
of all the pleaſures, and all the good things it affords, 
without ever ſacrificing them to the proſpe& of a leſs 
laborious old age, finds in all places alike, objects ana- 
logous to his defires, and feels that the ſource of his 
pleaſures is in himſelf, and that every place is his 
home. | 

Though the tranquillity of the Brazilians is not the 
reſu]t of any laws, diſſenſions are ſeldom heard of in 
their little ſocieties. If drunkenneſs, or ſome unlucky 
incident, happens to breed a quarrel, and ſome life 1s loſt, 
the murderer is inſtantly delivered up to the relations of 
the deceaſed, who put him to death; then both the fa- 
milies meet, and their reconciliation is ſealed by a joyous 
and noiſy feaſt. | 

Every Brazilian takes as many wives as he pleaſes, 
or as many as he can get, and puts them away when he 
is tired of them. When they violate their marriage- 
vow, they are puniſhed with death; and nobody laughs 
at the huſband, for the injury his wife has done him. 
When the women ly in, they keep their bed but a day 
or two; then hanging the child to her neck in a cotton 
ſcarf, the mother reſumes her ordinary buſineſs, and re- 
eeives no injury from it“. 

Travellers meet with great civilities in the Brazils. 
Where-ever they come, they are furrounded with wo- 
men, who waſh their feet, and welcome them with the 
moſt obliging expreſſions. They ſpare nothing for 
their reception; but it would be an unpardonable at- 
front, were they to Yeave the family where they were 

Q 3 firſt 


* The unmarried women are happier, in one reſpect, than thoſe 
who are married, as they are at liberty to beſtow themſelves, with- 
out ſhame, on every free man they fancy. Their fathers and mo- 
thers have no power over them; but they are at the diſpoſal of 
their brothers, to whom\ cuſtom, which comes in place of law, 
— the right of Gipoling of them in marriage, or even felling, 

em. ? 
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firſt entertained, in hopes of better accommodation in 
another. This hoſpitality is one of the ſtrongeſt indi. 
cations that man was intended for ſociety. This is the 
moſt valuable diſpoſition of the ſavage nations; and 
the point where the improvements of policy, and of aj} 
ſocial inſtitutions ought, perhaps, to reſt. 

The Brazilians aſſiſt one another in ſickneſs, with 
more than brotherly kindneſs and cordiality. If one of 
them receives a wound, his neighbour immediately comes 
and fucks it, and performs all the offices of humanity, 
with the ſame readineſs. They make uſe of the healing 
plants that grow in their foreſts; but they truſt more 
to abſtinence, than to medicines, and never allow their 
fick to taſte any food. - 2 | 

Far from ſhowing that indifference or weakneſs that 
makes us ſhun the dead, that makes us unwilling to 
ſpeak of them, or to ſtay in the places that might recal 
their image, theſe ſavages behold their dead with tender 
emotions, recount their exploits with complacency, and 
celebrate their virtues with tranſport. They are buried 
upright, in a round grave ; and if the deceaſed was the 
head of a family, his plumes, his necklaces, and his 
weapons are interred with him, When a clan removes 
to another place, which often happens, merely for the 
ſake of changing, every family ſets up ſome remarkable 
ſtones over the graves of their moſt reſpectable relations; 
and they never approach thoſe monuments of grief, with- 
out breaking out into dreadfu] outcries, not unlike the 
ſhouts with which they rend the air, when they are go- 
ing to battle. . 

Intereſt or ambition have never prompted the Brazi- 
hans to war. The defire of avenging their relations 
or friends, has always been the motive of their molt 
ſanguinary conteſts. Their chiefs, or rather their ora- 


tors, are old men, who determine the commencement of 


hoſtilities, give the ſignal for marching, and are inceſ- 
ſantly engaged during the march, in-venting expreſſtons 
of implacable hatred. Sometimes even. the march of 
the army is ſuſpended, to liften to thoſe paſſionate ora- 
tions, that laſt for whole hours. This may account 


for thoſe long ſpeeches we meet with in Homer, and in 
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the Roman hiſtorians ; but in thoſe days, the noiſe of 


I the artillery did not drown the voices of the generals, 
Ie The combatants are armed with a club of ebony, fix 
d feet long, one foot broad, and an inch thick. Their 


bows and arrows ate of the ſame wood. Their inſtru» 
ments of martial muſic, are flutes made of the bones 
of their enemies. They are full as well calculated to 
inſpire courage, as our drums, which {tun us out of our 
ſenſe of danger, and as our trumpets, which give the 
fiznal, and, perhaps, the fear of death. Their generals 
are the ſoldiers who have fought beſt in former wars. 
When the aggreſſor arrives on the enemy's frontiers, 
the women, who carry the proviſions, halt, while the 
warriors advance through the woods. The attack is 
never made openly. They conceal themſelves at ſome 
diſtance from the habitations, to fall upon their enemies 
unawares. When it is dark, they ſet fire to the huts, 
and take advantage of the confuſion, to glut their 
boundleſs rage. Thoſe who cannot avoid coming to o- 
pen fight, divide into platoons, and ly in ambuſh. If 
they are diſcovered, and routed by ſuperior force, they 
hide themſelves in the deepeſt receſſes of the woods: 
Their courage ſeldom conſiſts in ſtanding their ground. 
The ambition of the Brazilians, is to make a great 
many priſoners. Theſe are brought home to the con- 
queror's village, where they are [ain and eaten. The 
teaſt laſts a long time; and, during the continuance of 
it, the old men exhort the young to become intrepid 
warriors, that they may extend the glory of their na- 
tion, and often procure themſelves ſuch an honour- 


azi- able repaſt. This inclination for human fleſh is never 
ions ſo prevalent as to induce the Brazilians to devour ſuch 
moſt of their enemies as have fallen in battle; they only eat 
** | thoſe who have been taken alive, and afterwards put to 
it 0 


death with certain ceremonies ; as if revenge alone could. 
give a reliſh for that food which humanity abhors. 


lions: The treatment of priſoners of war has varied, ac- 
ch of cording to the degree of perfection human reaſon has. 
ora- gradually acquired. The moſt civilized nations ranſom, 


xt or reſtore them, at the concluſion of the 
var, Nations that are not yet completely civilized, 
cam them as. their property, and. make them _—_ 


» 
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The common ſavages murder them, without putting 
them to torture. The moſt ſavage of all, torture, kil}, 
and eat them. This is their law of nations. 
Tbis anthropophagy, however, is ſometimes a kind 
of malady or taſte, that ſeizes ſon fantaſtical indivi- 
duals, even amongſt the mildeſt ſavages. Theſe mur. 
derers, or madmen, withdraw from their hord, and lurk 
alone in ſome corner of a foreſt, where they ly in wait 
for the 7 4 as huntſmen or ſavages do. for game, 
drag him in, kill him, throw themſelves upon his body, 
and devour him. : 
When this difpoſition is not a malady, the taſting of 
human fleſh in the ſacrifices made of the priſoners, and 
a habit of indolence, may be reckoned among the cauſes 
of this private anthropophagy. The civilized man lives 
by labour, and the ſavage by hunting. Amongſt us, 
ſealing is the readieſt and eaſieſt way of acquiring. 
Amongſt the ſavages, killing a man, and eating him, if 
his fleſh is good, is the eaſieſt way of hunting. A man 
is ſooner killed than an animal. Amongſt us, an indo- 
lent man wants money, and will not = 6 the pains to 
earn it. Amongſt the ſavages, an indvlent man wants 
to eat, and will not take the pains to go a-hunting ; 
and the ſame vice leads both to the ſame crime; ſo that 
in all countries, lazineſs is a conſumer of men; and, in 
this view, anthropophagy is ftill more common in ſo- 
ciety, than in the wilds of America. If ever we have 
an opportunity of examining the ſavages that are 
troubled with this diſtemper, we ſhall find them weak; 
cowardly, lazy, and addicted to the ſame vices as our 
murderers and vagrants. 
Me know, that if opulence is the mother of vice, po- 
verty is the mother of crimes ; and this principle hols 
as true in the woods, as in cities. The opulence of 
ſavage is plenty of game; his poverty is a ſcarcity of 
it. Now, the crimes that poverty tempts men to com. 
mit, are theft and-murder. The civilized man-robs and 
murders, to live; the ſavage kills, to cat. 
When this diſpoſition is a malady, the phy ſician vil 
inform us, that a ſavage may be affected with cane 
hunger, as well alma” x man. If he is weak, and 
has not ſtrength to go through the fatigue of procuri”s 
f | | a {ufficiench 
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a tufficiency to ſatisfy his hunger, what will he do? 
He will kill his neighbour, and eat him. He is able 
to bunt but for a certain time, and he wants to eat con- 
tinually. 

There are numberleſs diſorders, and natural deſects, 
which are attended with no ill conſequence, or have 
quite contrary effects in ſociety, but which muſt una- 
voidably conduce to anthropophagy in a ſavage, whoſe 
whole property confiſts in his life. 

All the moral defects which lead the ſocial. man to 
theft, muſt lead the ſavage to the ſame : Now, the only 
theft a ſavage is tempted to commit, is on the life of a 
ſavage whole fleſh is fit to eat. | | 
In the Brazils, the heads of the dead are carefully 
preſerved, and ſhown to all ſtrangers as monuments of 
rlour and victory. The heroes of thoſe ſavage nations 
bear their exploits imprinted on their hmbs, by inci- 
hons which command reſpect from their countrymen. 
Theſe are no gold or filken ornaments, that can be 
ripped off by ag enemy. They account it an honour 
to have been dieß ured in battle. In thoſe regions, a 
= is reſpected the more from being covered with 
lood, | \ 

Such manners did not diſpoſe the Brazilians to ſub- 
nit to the yoke which the Portugueſe wanted to impoſe 
pon them on their firſt arrival. At firſt, they only 
declined all intercourſe with theſe ſtrangers ; but find- 
Ing they were purſued, in order to be made ſlaves, and 
to be employed in the labours of the field, they mur- 
dered and devoured all the Europeans they could 
ay hands on. The friends and relations of the cap- 
ive ſavages made frequent attempts to reſcue them, 
nd ſometimes ſucceeded. This brought an. increaſe of 
enemies againſt the Portugueſe, who were forced to 


"ht with one hand, whilſt they were building with the 
other. 


Soos 4 did not bring forces ſufficient 

o put matters upon 4 better footing. 3 
indeed, by building San Salvador, 'he 7,” g 7% 

deve a centre to the colony; but the i 


lonour of ſettling, extending, and making it really _ 
u 
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ful to the mother country, was reſerved to the Jeſuits, 
who attended him. Thoſe intrepid men, who have al. 
ways been prompted by religion and ambition to un. 


dertake great things, diſperſed themſelves amongſt the WW 
Indians. Such of theſe miſſionaries as were murdered, | 
From hatred to the Portugueſe name, were immediate) 5 
replaced by others, who were inſpired with ſentiment * 
of peace and charity. This magnanimity confoundel * 
the barbarians, who had no idea of forgiveneſs. a 
degrees, they placed more confidence in men who ſeen. Wl 
ed to court them, only to make them happy. Their 11 
fondneſs for the miſſionaries grew to a paſſion. When Wi ;... 
a Jeſuit was expected in one of their nations, the young WW _ 
people flocked to meet him, concealing themſelves u Wl: 
the woods along the road. At his approach, they (al WW... 
lied forth, played upon their fifes, beat their drum, had 
danced, and made the air reſound with joytul ſongs; gue 
and, in ſhort, omitted nothing that could expreſs ther I had 
ſatisfaction. At the entrance of the village, the od nen. 
men and chief inhabitants were aſſemhleds who expreſt Abo 
ed as much joy, but with more ſedateneſs. A little N net. 
farther on, ſtood the women and young girls, in a fe. ne 
ſpectful poſture ſuitable to their ſex. Then they al WM blu 
joined, and conducted their father in triumph to the preſſ 


place where they were to meet. There he inſtrudted olun 
them in the fundamental doctrines of religion; exhort- — 
ed them to a regularity of manners, to a — of juſtice, Th 
to brotherly charity, and to an abhorrence for human ropea 
blood ; after which, he baptized them. dence 
As theſe miſſionaries were too few to do every thing alice 
themſelves, they frequently deputed ſome of the mol Tu 
ſenſible Indians in their ſtead, Theſe men, proud of cent , 
lorious an office, diſtributed hatchets, knives, and look, q.. 
ing-glaſſes amongſt the ſavages - they met with, and le ge 
preſented the Portugueſe as a harmleſs, humane, au ne b 
ood- natured people. They never returned from them... .. 
excurſions, but they brought away ſome of the Bra 
lians, who followed them, from motives of curioſit) 
When thoſe barbarians had once ſeen the Jeſuits, the 
could not bear to part from them. When they return 
home, it was ta invite their families and friends to con- 


— 


— 
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and ſhare their happineſs, and to ſhow the preſents they 
had received. K 

If any one ſhould doubt theſe happy effects of kind- 
neſs and humanity over ſavage nations, let him but com- 
pare the progreſs the Jeſuits have made, in a very ſhort 
time, in South America, with what the arms and the 
ſhipping of Spain and Portugal have not been able to 
compaſs in the ſpace of two centuries. Whilſt thou- 
ſands of ſoldiers were turning two great and civilized 
empires into deſerts inhabited by roving ſavages, a few 
miſſionaries have changed little wandering clans into 
ſereral great and civilized nations. If thet: active and 
courageous men had been leſs infected with the ſpirit 
of the church of Rome; if, formed into a ſociety in 
the moſt intriguing and corrupt court in Europe, they 
had not introduced themſelves into other courts, to in- 
fluence al] political events; if the chiefs of the order 
had not made an ill uſe of the very virtues of their 
members ; the old and new world would ſtil} enjoy the 
labours of a ſet of men, who might have been made 
uſeful, by hindering them from being neceſſary ; and 
the eighteenth century would not have had cauſe to 
bluſh tor the enormities that have atrended their ſup- 
preſſion; nor would the capital of the world be now 
plunging her rapacious hands into the bowels of her 
martyrs and apoſtles *. 

The Brazihans' had too much cauſe to hate the Eu- 
ropeans, not to miſtruſt their kindneſs ; but their diffi- 
dence was, in ſome meaſurc, removed, by a ſignal a& of 


thing oglice. 

mo The Portugueſe had formed the ſettlement of St. Vin» 
1 of cent on the ſea-coaſt, in the 24th degree of ſouth lati- 
loc tode, There they traded peaceably with the Cariges, 
nd the gentleſt and moſt civilized nation in all the Brazil. 
ey and The benefit they reaped from this connection, could not 
a thell prevent their ſeizing upon ſeventy men, to make ſlaves 


of them, The man who had committed the offence, 
| x was 


If the chiefs of the order had not made a bad uſe even of the 
"rtues of their members, we ſhould not be reduced to doubt, and 
de in ſuſpenſe, at this day, betwixt the fanaticiſm of a ſociety which 
b accuſed of dealing in politics, and the policy of courts, which, 
tf all times, has ambitiouſly claimed a ſuperiority. 
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was condemned to carry the priſoners back to the plate 
whence he had taken them, and to make the proper ex. 
cuſes for ſo heinous an inſult. Two Jeſuits, who were 
appointed to difpoſe the Indians to accept that ſatisfac. 
tion, which would never have been decreed but at their 
defire, gave notice of it to Farancaha, the moſt reſpe&. 
able man of his nation. He came out to meet them, 
and, embracing them with tears of joy, „My fathers,” 
ſaid he, „we conſent to forget all that is paſt, and to 
« enter into a freſh alliance with the Portugueſe ; but 
& Jet them for the future be more moderate, and more 
. « obſervant of the rights of nations. Our attachment 
t intitles us at leaſt to equity. We are called barba- 
„ rians, yet we reſpect juſtice and our friends.” The 
miſſionaries having promiſed, that, for the future, their 
nation would more religiouſly obſeyve the laws of 
peace and unity, Farancaha proceeded thus: If you 
% doubt the honeſty of the Cariges, I will give you a 
« proof of it. I have a nephew, whom 1 tenderly 
« love; he is the hope of my family, and his mother's 
« favourite; ſhe would die with grief if ſhe were to 
„ Joſe her ſon ; yet you ſhall have bim as an hoſtage. 
» Take him along with you; cultivate his young mind; 
« take care of his education, and inſtruct him in your 
« religion. Let his manners be gentle, and pure. [ 
e hope, when yau come again, you will inſtruct me al- 
„ fo, and enlighten my mind.” Many of the Cariget 
followed his example, and ſent their children to St. Vin- 
cent for education. 'The Jeſuits were too artful not to 
take advantage of that event; but it does not appeat 
that they ever had any intention to deceive the Indians, 
by inculcating ſubmiſſion. Avarice had not yet pol 
ſeſſed the minds of thoſe miſſionaries ; and they had 
then ſuch intereſt at court, as to command reſpect in 
the colony; ſo that their new converts were not to be 

pitied. - - ” i 
This time of tranquillity was improved to the ad- 
vancement of the ſugar - trade, by means of the flaves 
procured from Africa. That valt region was no ſoone! 
diſcovered and ſubdued by the Portugueſe, but they 
brought away a great number of ſlaves, to employ then 
in domeſtic ſervices, and in clearing the grounds. 2 
a 475 cuſtom, 
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cuſtom, one of thoſe which have moſt contributed to 
corrupt the national temper, and which was firſt prac- 
tiſed-in the mother country, was introduced much later 
in the plantations abroad, where it did not commence 
till about the year 1530. The-negroes multiplied pro- 
digiouſly, at the time we are ſpeaking of. The natives 
did not, indeed, ſhare their labours, but they did not 
obſtruct them, as they did at firſt ; they rather encon- 
raged them, by ee, to leſs laborious em- 
ployments, and by furniſhing the colony with ſome ſuſte- 
nance. This harmony was produci ive of great advantages. 


Tus proſperity of the colony, which FH 

was viſible in all che Ks ag Eu- er wage of 
e French in 

rope, excited the envy of the French. , Brazil 
They attempted to make ſettlements 17 1 
ſucceſively at Rio Janeiro, Rio Grande, Paraiba, and 
the iſland of Maraguan. Their levity would not ſuffer 
them to wait the flow progreſs of new undertakings ; 
| and, merely from inconſtancy and impatience, ley 
gave up proſpects that were ſufficient to encourage any, 
but ſuch volatile ſpirits that are as ſoon diſheartened as 
they are ready to undertake. The only valuable mo- 
nument we haye of their fruitleſs incurſions; is a dia- 
logue, that ſhows the natural good ſenſe of the ſavages ; 
and the more ſo, as it is written with that ſimplicity of 
{tyle which diſtinguiſhed the French language two hun- 
dred years ago; and in which are ſtill to be found thoſe 
graces, the want of which at preſent, are to be regreted. 

% The Brazilians,” ſays Lery, one of the interlo- 
cutors, “ wondering to ſee the French take ſo much 
« pains to go and fetch their wood, there was once one 
« of their old men who aſked me this queſtion : What 
is the meaning that you Frenchmen come ſo far to 
fetch wand to warm yourſelves? Is there none in 
your land? To which having anſwered, Yes, and a 
« great deal too, but not ſuch as theirs, which we did 
% not burn, as he thought: but, as they themſelves - 
* uſed it to dye their ſtrings and their feathers, ſo our 
people fetched it for dying. He replied, Well, but 
* do you want ſo much? Yes, ſaid I; for in our 
country there are ſome merchants who have more 
Vox. III. R « rugs 
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« rugs and ſcarlet cloths than you ever ſaw in this 
&« country; one of theſe will buy ſeveral ſhip loads of 
« this wood. Ha, ha! ſays the ſavage, thou telleſt 
« me wonders. Then pauſing upon what I had been 
ec telling him, he ſaid, But this very rich man thou 
40 talkef of, is he never to die? Yes, yes, ſaid I, as 
« well as another. Upon which, as they are great 
& talkers, he aſked me again, So then, when he iz 
tc dead, to whom does all the wealth he leaves belong! 
& It goes, ſaid I, to his children, or, if he has none, 
« to bis brothers, ſiſters, or next of kin. Truly, ſays 
ec the old man, now I ſee that you Frenchmen are great 
« fools; for, muſt you work ſo hard, and croſs the ſea 
« to heap up riches for them that come after you, as 
« if the earth that has fed you, was not' ſufficient to 
& feed them too? We have children and relations whom 
«« we love, as thou ſeeſt; but, as we are ſure, that af- 
tc ter our death, the earth that has fed us, will feed 
& them, truly we truſt to that.” 
This gang a” b ſo natural to ſavages who have no 
ambition, but unknown to civilized nations, who hare 
experienced all the miſchiefs of luxury and avarice, 
made no great impreſſion on the French. They could 
not withſtand the temptation of riches, which all the 
maritime nations in Europe thirſted after at that time. 
The Dutch, who were become republicans by chance, 
and merchants from neceſſity, were more perſevering 
and more ſucceſsfu] in their attempts on the Brazils. 
They had only as ſmall a nation as their own to deal 
with, who, like themſelves, were ſoon to ſhake off the 
Spaniſh yoke ; but, with this difference, that they ſtil 
retained that of royalty. . 8 


ALL hiſtories are full of the acts of 
tyranny and cruelty that provoked the 
Low Countries to riſe againſt Philip Il. 
The richeſt provinces remained or 
returned under the yoke of a tyran- 
nical goyernment, whilſt the pooreſt, 
that were in a manner under water, 
found means, by more than human ef- 
forts, to ſecure their independence. 


| When 


The Dutch ſettle 
in the Brazil, 
and after hav- 
ing derived con- 
ſiderable advan- 
tages from their 
' ſituation, are 
ar iven fr om it, 
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When their liberty was firmly eſtabliſhed, they went 
and attacked their enemy upon the remoteſt ſeas, on the 
Indus, on the Ganges, and as far as the Moluccas, 
which made a part of the Spaniſh dominions, fince 
Portugal had been included in the poſſeſſions of Spain. 
The truce of 1609 allowed time for that enterpriſing 
and fortunate republic to ripen her new projects. They 
broke out in 1621, by the creation of a Weſt India 
Company, which promiſed the ſame ſucceſs in Africa 


and America, that were both compriſed in the charter, 


as the Eaſt India Company had enjoyed in Aſia. 

The ſtock of the new ſociety was 42,000,000 (4) 3 
Holland furniſhed four ninths, Zealand two, the Maeſe 
and Weſt Friefland, each one, and Frieſland and Gro- 
ningen 83 one ninth» The 2 meeting was 
to be held at Amſterdam fix years ſucceſſively, and then 
two years at Middleburg. The Weſt India Company, 
who were diſpleaſed that their privilege was not ſo ex- 
tenſive as that of the Eaſt India Company, were in no 
haſte to begin their operations; but the ſtates put them 
upon a level, and then they made an attack upon the 
Brazils. | | 

They had taken care to procure the neceſſary infor- 
mations. Some Dutch ſhips had ventured thither, in 
defiance of the law that prohibited the admittance of 
any ſtrangers. As they greatly underſold the mother 
country, which is the conſtant practice of that nation, 
they met with a kind reception. At their return, they 
reported, that the country was in a kind of anarchy ; 
that foreign dominion had ſtifled, in the people the love 
of their country ; that ſelf-intereſt had corrupted their 
minds; that the ſoldiers were turned, merchants ; that 
they had forgotten the very elements of war; and that 
whoever ſhould appear there with competent forces, 
would infallibly effect the conqueſt of that wealthy re- 
gion. 

Ihe Company committed that undertaking to Jacob 
Willekins in 1624. He went directly to ch 
San Salvador ſurrendered at ſight of the Dutch fleet, 


and the reſt of the province, which was the ts ; 
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richeſt, and moſt populous of the colony, made litth 
reſiſtance. 7 | | 

This news gave more pleaſure than pain to the 
niſh council. The miniſtry were comforted for the tri. 
umph of their moſt inveterate enemies, by the vexation 
this ſtroke muſt give to the Portugueſe. Ever fince 
they had been E to oppreſs that unfortunate na. 
tion, they had met with a reſiſtance that hurt their pride, 
and checked their deſpotiſm. An event that might 
make Portugal leſs haughty, and more tractable, ap. 
peared to them a lucky circumſtance. They thought 
themſelves at the eve of accompliſhing their purpoſe, 
and were fully determined to do nothing that might 
protract the completion of it. 

Thovgh Philip harboured theſe baſe ſentiments, he 
thought the majeſty of the throne required of him ſome 
outward demonſtrations of decency. Accordingly, he 
wrote to the Portugueſe of the firſt rank, = 
them to make ſnch generous efforts as the preſent exi. 
8 required. This they were very ready to do. 

If-intereſt, love of their country, the defire of damp- 
ing the joy of their tyrants, all concurred to quicken 
their alacrity. The monied men laviſhed their treaſures; 
others raiſed troops; all were eager to enter into the 
ſervice. In three months time they fitted out twenty: 
fix ſhips, which failed in the beginning of the year 
1626, m company with thoſe from Spain, which the 
tardineſs and policy of that nativn had made them wait 
for too long. | 
The archbiſhop of San Salvador, Michael de Texeira, 

had prepared matters ſo as to facilitate their ſucceſs, 
That martial prelate, at the head of 1500 men, had 
preſently ſtopped the progreſs of the enemy. He had 
inſulted, haraſſed, beaten, driven, incloſed, and block- 
ed them up in the town. The Dutch, reduced by 
- hunger, fatigue, and want, compelled their governor 
to ſurrender to the troops which the fleet had landed; 
and they were all carried to Europe. 

- The fucceſs of the Company by ſea, made them a- 
mends for this loſs, Their ſhips never came into port 
but loaded with the ſpoils of the Spaniards and Portu- 


gueſe. They were ſo proſperous as to give umbrage 
"gd even 
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even to the powers moſt intereſted in the welfare of 
Holland. The ocean was covered with their fleets. 
Their admirals endeavoured by uſeful exploits to pre- 
ſerve their confidence. The ſubaltern officers ſtrove to 
riſe, by ſeconding the valour and ſkill of their com- 
manders. The ſoldiers and failors fought with unparal- 
leled eagerneſs, and nothing could diſcourage thoſe re- 
ſolute and intrepid men. 'The fatigues of the ſea, fick- 
neſs, and repeated engagements, all ſeemed to inure 
them to war, and to increaſe their emulation. The 
Company kept up this ſpirit by frequent rewards. Ex- 
cluſive of their pay, they were allowed to carry on a 
private trade, which was a great encouragement, and 
procured a conſtant ſupply of men. By this wiſe re- 
gulation, their intereſt was ſo connected with that of 
their employers, that they wanted to be always 1n ac- 
tion. They never {truck to the enemy, nor ever failed 
to attack tlieir ſhips with that ſkill, that intrepidity, and 
that perſeverance, , which muſt enſure victory. In the 
compaſs of thirteen years, the Company fitted out 
eght hundred ſhips, which coſt ninety millions (). 
They took five hundred and forty-five of the enemy's 

ſhips, which, with the goods on board, fold for 
180,00C,000 livres (s). The dividend never was under 
twenty per cent. and often roſe to fifty. This pro- 
{perity, which aroſe wholly from war, put the Com- 
pany . a condition to make a ſecond attack upon the 
rdz ils. 

Their Admiral, Henry Lonk, arrived in the begin- 
ning of the year 1630, with forty- ſix men of war, on the 
coalt of Fernambucca, one of the largeſt diſtrifts in 
thoſe parts, and the beſt fortified. He reduced it after 


-leveral obſtinate cagagements, in which he was. always 


itorious. The troops he left behind, ſubdued thoſe 
of Tamaraea, Paraiba, and Rio Grande, in the years 
1633, 1634, and 1635. They furniſhed yearly a large 
quantity of ſugar, a great deal of logwood, and other 
commodities, as did likewife Fernambueca. 

The Company were ſo elated with the acquiſition of 
this wealth, which flowed to Amiterdam inſtead of 
Liſbon, that they determined to conquer all the Bra- 
; . R 3 | ' zils, 


(r) 3.937, 500 l. (s). 7.875 l. 
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zils, and ſent Maurice of Naſſau for that purpsþ, 
That general reached the place of his deſtination in the 
beginning of the year 1637. He found the ſoldieg 
well diſciplined, the commanders experienced men; an 
all ſhowed ſo much readineſs to engage, that be dircg. 
ly took the field. He was ſucceſſively oppoſed by Al. 
buquerque, Banjola, Lewis Rocca de Borgia, and th; 
Brazilian Cameron, the idol of his Korte paſſionately 
. fond of the Portugueſe, brave, active, cunning, and 
who wanted nothing to be a general, but to have learit 
the art of war under good maſters. All theſe chick 
exerted their utmoſt efforts to defend the poſſeſſions thy 
vere under their protection; but their endeavours prov. 
ed ineffectual. The Dutch ſeized upon the diſtrig 
of Siara, Seregippe, and almoſt all Bahia. Seren 
of the fourteen provinces which compoſed the colony, 
had acknowledged their dominion ; and they flatterei 
themſelves that one or two campaigns would make then 
maſters r all their enemies p ons in that part d 
America, when they were ſuddenly ſtopped in the midi 
of their career, by a revolution which all Europe wiſh 
ed for, but had no room to expect. t 
The Portuguele had never enjoyed happy times fince 
they had ſubmitted to the Spaniſhyokein 1581. Philip Il. 
an avaricious, cruel, deſpotic, crafty and falſe prince, had 
endeavoured to vilify them; but concealed his intent. 
ons under honourable pretences. His ſon, who too 
cloſely followed his maxims, and thought it better to 
reign over a ruined nation than to be indebted to the 
od-will of the people for their ſubmiſſion, had ſuffer 
ed them to be ſtripped of a multitude of conquelly, 
which had been a ſource of riches, glory, and power, 
and had coſt them torrents of blood. The ſucceſſor of 
that weak prince, ſtill more fooliſh than his father, 
openly and contemptuouſly attacked their adminiftrati- 
on, their privileges, their manners, and all that was 
deareſt to them. At the inftigation of Olivarez, be 
wanted to provoke them to revolt, that he might hare 
a right to ſtrip them. 5 | 
heſe repeated outrages united all the Portugueſe, 
whom Spain had been labouring to divide. A conſpi- 
racy, that had been brooding for three years wh 
| : credible 
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credible ſecrecy, broke out on the 3d of December - 
IV. was ignominiouſty baniſhed, and. 


1640. Phili 


the Duke of Braganza was placed on the throne of his 


anceſtors. The example of the capital was followed by 


the whole kingdom, and by all the remaining ſettle- 
ments in Aſia, Africa, and America. This great re- 
volution cvit no blood but that of Michael Vaſconcel- 
los, a baſe and vile inſtrument of tyranny. | 

The new king united his intereſts and his reſentments 
with thoſe of the Engliſh, the French, and all the enc- 
mies of Spain. On the 23d of June 1641, he conclud- 
ed an offenfive and defenfive alliance with the United 
Provinces for Europe, and a ten years truce for the Eaſt 
and Weft Indies; Naſſau was immediately recalled with 
moſt of the troops, and the government of the Dutch 
poſſeſſions in Brazil was given to. Hamel, a merchant of 
Amſterdam ; to Baſhs, a goldſmith of Harlem; and to- 
Bulleſtraat, a carpenter of Middleburg. This council 
was to decide in matters, which ware? 
future to relate only to the concerns of a briſk and pro- 
fitable trade, n | 

The new adminiflrators readily entered into the œco- 
nomical views of the Company. Their own inclination 
led them beyond the mark. They ſuffered- the fortifi- 
cations to decay, which had been too much neglected be- 


fore ; and fold arms and ammunition to their rivals, who < 


paid a high price for them ; and allowed all the foldiers 
who defired it, to return to Europe. Their whole am- 
bition was to Tave expences, and increaſe the profits of 
their conſtituents ; and the applauſe which their rich 
cargoes procured them from a greedy and ſhort-fighted 
drection, enconraged them to go on. To enhance the 
profits of the Company, they began to oppreſs thoſe 
Portugueſe, whoſe large property, or ſome other cir- 
cumſtance, had induced to remain under their protection. 
Tyranny made a quick progreſs, and was at laſt carried 
to ſuch exceſs, as would juſtify any reſolutions, and in- 
ſpire the moſt violent ones. | 


The victims waſted. no time in complaints. The 


doldeſt joined in 1645, to take their revenge: their 
ſcheme was, to murder all the Dutch who had any 
are in the government, at an entertainment in — 

8 | midſt 
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midft of the capital of Fernambucca, and then to fall anc 
upon the people, who, ſuſpecting no danger, would be but 
unprepared. The plot was diſcovered, but the conſpi- fall 


rators had time to get out of the town, and to fly toa Job 
place of ſafety. | wer 
Their chief was a Portugueſe of obſcure birth, cal. aw 
led Juan Fernandez de Viera. From a common ſervant tell 
he had riſen to be a commiſſion trader, and from that \ 
to a merchant. His abilities had enabled him to ac- tion 
quire a large fortune; his honeſty bad gained him uni- abili 
verſal confidence; and his generoſity had made him an bey. 
infinite number of friends, who were inviolably attach- « in 
ed to his intereſt. The- late diſappointment did not 6 in 
break his high ſpirit. Without the conſent or ſupport « ta 
=; 8 he dared to raiſe the ſtandard of war. Ther 
is name, his virtues and his projects, aſſembled the deter 
Brazilians, the Portugueſe ſoldiers, aud even the colo- to be 
niſts about him. He inſpired them with his confidence, Bare 
his aRivity and his courage. They attended him in able 
battle, crowded about his perſon, and were determined the r1 
to conquer or die with him. He triumphed, but did who t 
not allow himſelf to ſlumber over his victories, or give conſet 
the enemy time to recover. Some misfortunes he met ary 1 


with in the courſe of his profperities only ſerved to Th 
diſplay the firmneſs of his ſoul, the extent of his ge- Wi £"gl: 


nius, and the elevation of his mind. He put on a atter 
NE aſpect, even after a misfortune; and ap- which 
peared ſtil] more formidable by his perſeverance than MW 'ocky 


by his intrepidity. He ſpread ſuch terror, that his e- ſruſtra 
nemies durſt no longer keep. the field. At this period Katy 
of his glory, Viera received orders to ſtop. 
Since the truce, the Dutch had ſeized upon ſome 
places in Africa and Afia, which they obſtinately refu- ' Bo 
Led to reſtore. The court of Liſbon, intent upon ld b 
2 concerns, had not been at leiſure to do them- 
elves juſtice; but their inaction had not leſſened their Mb h 
reſentment. In this diſpoſition, they had rejoiced to der end 
| ſee the republic attacked in the Brazils; and had even H va 
ſecretly favoured thoſe who had begun the hoſtilities. WI bt» 
As they conſtantly diſowned theſe proceedings, and Wi. . 
loudly declared, both in Europe and America, that any 
they would one day puniſh the authors of the diſturb» N tr. 
ances, 
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ances, the Company imagined they would ſoon ſubſide; 
but their avarice, which had been too long amuſed with 
falſe and frivolous proteftations, was rouſed at laſt. 
John IV. being informed that conſiderable armaments 
were making in Holland, and fearing to be drawn into 
à war which he withed to avoid, exerted himſelf in car- 
welt to put an end to the hoſtilities in the Brazils. 
Viera, who had nothing to truſt to for the comple- 
tion of his work, but his money, his intereſt, and his 


abilities, did not even deliberate whether he ſhould o- 


bey. „If the king, ſaid he, did but know his own 
« intereſt, our zeal and our ſacceſs ; far from difarm- 
„ing us, he would encourage us to purſue our under- 
« ag. and would ſupport us with all his power.” 
Then, left the ardour of his companions ſhould cool, he 
determined to haſten his operations; and they continued 
to be crowned with ſuch ſuceeſs, that with the help of 
Baretto, Vidal, and ſome other Portugueſe, who were 


able and willing to ſerve their country, he completed 


the ruin of the Dutch. The few of thoſe republicans 


who eſcaped the ſword and famine, evacuated Brazil in 


conſequence of a capitulation ſigned the 28th of Janu- 


ay 1654. f 
The peace concluded three months after between 


England and the United Provinces, ſeemed to put the 


atter in a condition to recover a valuable poſſeſſion, 
which they had loſt by an ill-judged parſimony and un- 


lucky incidents; but both the republic and the Company 


ſtuſtrated the expectation of their friends; * and the 
Iraty which put an end to the diviſions between the two 
at powers 


* Both the dne and the other being afraid of the expence that 
wuld be incurred, the difficulties that maſt be ſurmounted, and 
tie moral impoſſibility of ſucceeding with their utmoſt efforts, 
pare another direction to the war, into which government entered 
"th reluctance. If they flattered themſelves they would arrive at 
their end, by going out of the common road, the event has proved 
they were miſtaken. The treaty which put an end to the differen- 
© between thoſe two powers in the 166 f, ſecured to Portugal the 
property of all the Brazils, for which this Crown engaged, on her 
pitt, to pay to the United Provinces four millions of florins, either in 
Mney or goods. One article bf the treaty bore, That the Dutch 
ght trade to the Brazils us freely as the Portugucte — 
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powers in 1661, ſecured to Portugal the ſole poſſeſſion 
of all the Brazils, in conſideration of eight millions ( 
which that crown engaged to pay to the United Pro- 
vinces,- either in money or goods. | | 
Thus did the Dutch part with a conqueſt that might 
have become the richeſt of all the European colonies ig 
America, and would have made the republic more con- 
ſiderable than their own country ever can. But, in or. 
der to keep it, the government ought to have under. 
taken the adminiſtration and defence of it; and, to make 
it proſper, it ſhould have enjoyed full liberty. With 
theſe precautions, Brazil would have been preſerved, 
and would have enriched. the nation, inſtead of ruining 
'the Company. Unfortunately they did not yet know 
that the only way to make lands uſeful in America, 1s tv 
clear them, and that the only way to do this ſuc- 
ceſsfully, is to open a free trade to all the coloniſts un- 
der the protection of government. 


Situation of No ſooner did the 1 find 


Fer. themſelves entirely freed from the Dutch, 

utſe in Bra- but they — of putting the colony 
2 after the into better order than ever it was, eren 
| dep arture of before the war. The firſt thing they 
the Dutch. did towards accompliſhing this end, was 


to regulate the condition of the Bra 
zilians who had either ſubmitted, or ſtould ſubmit to 
them. Upon a cloſer examination, they found that 
they had been ſlandered, when they were repreſented as 
barbarians who could bear no reſtraint. The firſt im- 
preſſion that the ſight of Europeans made upon mail 
nations who were divided by continual wars, was a 
ſenſe of diſtruſt ; and as it is natural for ſuſpected per- 
ſons to be afraid of thoſe who ſuſpect them, they thougit 
themſelves at liberty to treat them as enemies, to op- 

preſs them, and to put them in irons. This Wong 
= 
; (t) 350,000 l. | 
Whether this ſtipulation was meant ſeriouſly, or only thrown in b 
' ſoothe the republican pride, we know not. Certain it is, it nett 
was, nor ever can be, put in execution. Either the Comp" 
would have met with too many obſtructions to maintain this trade; 
or, if they had been able to carry it on, would have at laſt rec 
vered their ſuperiority and power in the Brazils. 
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at firſt rendered them fierce. The difficulty of under- 
landing one another, gave frequent occaſions for ani- 
moſity on both ſides. If the natives afterwards renew- 
ed their hoſtilities, it was commonly becauſe they were 
rovoked to it by the imprudence, the rapaciouſneſs, 
the diſhoneſty, and the ill uſage of a reſtleſs and ambi- 
tous power, that was come to diſturb the peace of that 


art of America, On ſome occaſions, they might be 


charged with inadvertency, in too haſtily taking up 
arms, from the apprehenſions of imaginary danger, but 
never with injuſtice or duplicity. - They were al- 
ways found true to their promiſes, to the faith of trea- 
ties, and to the ſacred rights 6f hoſpitality. | 

Being at laſt ſatisfied, as to their diſpoſition, it was 
thought expedient to collect them into villages along 
the coaſt, or not far up the country, By this means, a 
communication was ſecured to the Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments, and they kept off the ſavages who infeſted the 
intermediate parts with their depredations. The miſ- 
fonaries, who were moſtly Jeſuits, were intruſted with 
the temporal and ſpiritual government of theſe new 
communities. The beſt inquiries that could be made, 
in a country where all is myſterious, have informed us, 
that thoſe ecclefiaſtics were mere tyrants. "Thoſe who 


had retained ſome principles of moderation and huma- 


nity, whether from indolence or from fanaticiſm, kept 
thoſe little 5 in a ſtate of perpetual infancy, and 
neither improMd their underſtanding, nor in fome mea- 
ſure their induſtry. 7 

Poſſibly, had they been ever fo willing, they would 
have found it difficult to have been more ſerviceable to 
them. Some kinds of government are faulty, both by 
the miſchief they do, and by the good they prevent. 
A wrong adminiſtration corrupts all the ſeeds of virtue 
and how From The court of Liſhon exempted the In- 
dans from all taxes, but ſubjected them to ſervices. 
That fatal law made them dependent on the neighbours 
ing commandants and magiſtrates, who, under the uſual 
pretence of placemen, of making them work for the pu] 
blic, too often ſacrificed them to their own intereſt. 
Thoſe who were not employed for them, or for their 


teachers, were generally unemployed. If they ſhgok 


. 
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off their natural indolence, it was to go a-hunting g 
fiſhing, or to cultivate a little caſſada, juſt as much à 
they wanted for their own ſubſiſtence. Their manufae, 
tures were confined to ſome cotton girdles, or ſaſhes og 
cover their nakedneſs, and the placing of a few feather, 
to adorn their heads. The moſt active faund in their 
foreſts, or in the culture of their grounds, ſufficient ta 
purchaſe a few articles of cutlery, and ther trifles of 


{mall value. If any one, from inconſtancy, hired hin. 1 
ſelf to the Portugueſe, either for domeſtic ſervice, or by 
to navigate their {mall craft, it was always for a ſhort bus 
time; tor they hate work, and have the higheſt con- ten 
tempt for money. Ore 

Such was the fate of the Brazilians who had ſubmit. end 


ted, whoſe number never exceeded 200, 0. "The in- 
dependent natives had little intercourſe with the Euro. 
peans, except by the ſlaves they ſold them, or tho: 
that were taken from them. The two nations com- 
mitted few acts of hoſtility againſt each other; and 
in time, all animofity entirely ceaſed. The Portu- niar 
gueſe have not been moleſted by the natives ſince the war! 


year 1717, and have not moleſted them fince 1756. the 

Whilſt the court of Liſbon was employed in regulat- ner 
ing the interior concerns of the colony, ſome of theit nam 
ſubies were deviting the means of extending it. They It 


advanced to the ſouth, towards the river of Plata, and head 
to the north as far as that of the Amazong, The Spa- their 


niards ſeemed to be in poſſeſſion of both thele rivers. The mem 
Portugueſe were determined to drive them away, 0 ſacre 
ſhare the navigation with them. coun 
| * | | derfu 
Tus river of the Amazons, ſo famou v. 


1 for the extent of its courſe, that great 
4 73 vaſſal of the ſea, to whom ſhe brings the 1 I 
BYE on wy tribute ſhe has received from ſo many af be fit 
at 1 her own vaſſals, ſeems to be produced bj "4 
n innumerable torrents that ruſh down 
from the eaſt fide of the Andes, and-unite in a ſpaciou 
plain, to ſupply that immenſe river. Yet the common 
opinion is, that it comes from: the lake Llauricocha, a 
from a reſervoir of the Cordeleras, fituate in the di 


ſtrict of Guanuco, thirty leagues from Lima, * 
| | the 
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the 11th degree of ſouth latitude T. In its progreſs of 


a thouſand or eleven hundred leagues, it receives the wa- 


ters of a prodigious number of rivers, ſome of which 


me from far, and are very broad and deep. It is in- 
terſperſed with an infinite number of iſlands, that are 


toogften overflowed to admit of culture . It falls in- 


to the ocean under the line, and is there fifty leagues 
broad. | 1 

The entrance of this river was firſt diſcovered in 1500, 
by Vincent Pingon, one of the companions of Colum- 
bus ; and its ſpring head is thought to have been diſco- 
rered by Gonzalo Pizarro, in 1538. His lieutenant 
Orellana embarked on this river, and ſailed from one 
end to the other. He was obliged to fight his Way 
down, and to engage many nations, who obſtruQed his 
navigation with their canoes, and poured ſhowers of ar- 
rows upon him from the ſhore. It was doubtleſs then 
that the fight of beardleſs ſavages, as are all the Ame- 
rican nations, ſtruck the lively imagination of the Spa- 
niards, and ſuggeſted the idea of an army of female 
warriors, and indyced the commanding officer to change 
the name of that river, which was then called the Ma 
ragnon, and to call it the river of the Amazons, which 
name it retains to this day. 

It may appear ſurpriſing, that America did not ſill the 
heads of the Spaniards with more prodigies, conſidering 
their propenſity for the marvellous 3 but it muſt be re- 
membered, that their conqueſts, and the incredible maſ- 
lacres they committed in queſt of riches, deſtroyed a 
country ſo well calculated to furniſh them with won- 
derful ſtories. There, indeed, the fancy of the Greeks 

Vor. III. 8 might 


I In its deſcent it proceeds forward, in a ſtraight courſe, towards 
the fifth degree, to Jaen de Bracamoros. From thence it turns eaſt- 
ward, and runs parallel to the equinoxial line, till the North Cape, 
vhere it falls into the ocear, after having, from Jaen, where it be- 
gins to be navigable, run through thirty degrees of longitude, 
which are equal to 750 ordinary leagues ; but its courſe is eſt mated, 
on account of its windings, at I006 or 1 to leagues, according to 
the obſervations of Meſſrs. Condamine and Maldonado, the only 
perſons worthy of credit. | 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe is Joannes, which, it is ſaid, Is 
forty leagues in circumference, and is ſtocked with numerous herds 
or cattle; but they are lean, aud their ſkins of little value. 
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might have found abundant matter for pleaſing chi. 
meras. That people, who could not ſtir a ſlep in a 
ſmall territory, without meeting with a multitude of 
wonders, had, even in the times of Hercules and The. 


Book IX, 


ſeus, given birth to a nation of Amazons. They were 
i 1 with this idea, that it recurred perpetually 
in the hiſtories of all their heroes, down to Alexander. 
Perhaps, the Spaniards, ſtill infatuated with this dream 
of profane antiquity, were the more diſpoſed to realize 
the fiction, by removing into the new continent what 
they had learned in the old. 

Such was, probably, the origin of the opinion they 
eſtabliſhed, both in Europe and America, of a republic 
of female warriors actually exiſting, who did not live in 
ſociety with men, and only admitted them once a year, 
for the purpoſes of procreation. To give the more cre- 
dit to this romantic ſtory, they reported, not without 
reaſon, that the women in America were all ſo unhap- 
Py, and were treated with ſuch contempt and inhuma- 
pity, that many of them had agreed to ſhake off the 
poke of their tyrants. They added, that, being ac- 

cuſtomed to follow the men into the foreſts, and to car- 
ry their proviſions and baggage, when they went out to 
fight or to hunt, they were inured to hardſhips, and 
capable of ſuch a bold reſolution. 

But, it is abſurd to imagine, that women, who had 
an unconquerable averſion fr men, would ever conſent 
to become mothers ; nor is it hkely, that the men would 
run after their wives, when they had made their lives 
inſupportable at home, and always'turned them away as 
ſoon as they had no more occaſion for them. Much 
leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that the ſofter ſex, ſuſceptible 
of the tendereſt feelings, would expoſe or ſtrangle their 
own children, becauſe they were boys; and coolly and 
deliberately agree to commit ſuch enormities as none 
would be guilty of, but a few individuals, urged by 
rage and deſpair. Nor could a ſenate of women go 
vern an ariſtocratical, or a democratical commonwealth, 
or a monarchical or deſpotic ſtate be governed by a 
fingle woman. 

If certain eee gb prejudices have formed ſocieties of 


both ſexes amongſt us, who live ſeparate, and free * 
| that 


Is 
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that natural attraction which was intended to unite 
them, it is not conſiſtent with the nature of things, 
that chance ſhould have produced a nation of men with- 
out women, and ſtill leſs a nation of women without 
men. Certain it is, that, ſince this political conſtitution 
has been talked of, infinite pains have been taken to 
find it out; but no traces of it could ever be diſcover- 
ed. This ſingular prodigy, therefore, reſembles many 
others, which are always ſuppoſed to exiſt, though no- 
body knows where, 

Be that as it may, the voyage of Orellana procured 
little information, but cxcited much curioſity. The c1- 
vil wars that raged in Peru prevented its being preſent- 
ly ſatisfied ; but, when tranquillity was reſtored, Pedro 
d'Orſua, a gentleman of Navarre, diſtinguiſhed by his 
wiſdom and courage, offered to the viceroy, in 1560, to 
reſume that navigation. He ſet out from Cuſco, with 
ſeven hundred men. Thoſe blood-thirſty monſters, 
thoſe haters of all good men, murdered their chief, who 
was a man of good morals, and a friend to order. They 
ſet up at their head, with the title of king, a fierce 
Biſcayan, called Lopez d' Aguirre, who promiſed them 
all the treaſures of the New World. 

Intoxicated with ſuch flattering hopes, thoſe barba- 
rians ſailed down the Amazons into the ocean, and 
landed at Trinidad; murdered the governor, and plun- 
dered the iſland. The coaſts of Cumana, Caraccas, and 
St. Martha, were ſtill more ſeverely treated, becauſe 
they were richer. They then penetrated into New 
Grenada, and were advancing to Quito and the heart of 
Peru, where every thing was to be deſtroyed by fire and 
ſword. A body of troops, haſtily got together, at- 
tacked thoſe deſperate men, beat and diſperſed them. 
D'Aguirre, ſeeing no way to eſcape, and enraged at 
his diſappointment, thus addreſſed his only daughter, 
who attended him in his travels: „ My child, I 
thought to have placed thee upon a throne ; but the 
* event has not Me away my expectation. My honour 
* and thy own will not permit thee to live, and to be- 
* a flave to our enemies: Die, therefore, by a father's 
Shand.“ Saying this, he inſtantly ſhot her through 
the body, and then put an end to her life, by plunging 

8 2 a dagger 
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a dagger into her heart, till panting. After this un. 
natural act, his ſtrength failed, and he was taken pri. 
ſoner, drawn and quartered. 

Theſe unfortunate events made them neglect the ri. 
ver of the Amazons; and it was totally forgotten for 
half a century. Some attempts were afterwards made 
to trace its diſcovery ; but they were ill concerted, and 
no better executed. The honour of conquering difficul- 
ties, and attaining a profitable knowledge of that great 
river, was reſerved to the Portugueſe. 

That nation, which {till retained ſome remains of her 
former” vigcur, had, ſome years before, built a town at 
the entrance of the river, which they called Para. Pe- 
dro Texeira embarked at this place in 1638, and, with 
a great number of canoes full of Indians and Portu- 
gueſe, went up the river of the Amazons, as far as the 
mouth of the Napo, and then up the Napo, which 
brought him almoſt to Quito, where he arrived by land. 
Notwithſtanding the enmity ſubſiſting between the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe, though ſubhecte of the ſame 
maſter, Texeira was received with that regard, eſteem, 
and confidence, which were due to a man who was do- 
ing a+ſignal ſervice to his country. He returned in 
company with d'Acugna and d*Artieda, two learned 
Jeſuits, who were commiſſioned to verify his obferva- 
tions, and to make others. An accurate reſult of theſe 
two voyages was ſent to the court of Madrid, where it 
gave riſe to a very extraordinary project. 

The communication between the Spaniſh colonies had 
long been found very difficult. The enemy's corſairs, 
which infeſted the North and South Seas, intercepted 
their navigation. Even thoſe of their ſhips which had 

t to the Havannah, and joined company, were not 
perfectly ſafe. The galleons were frequently attacked, 
and taken by whole ſquadrons, and always purfued by 
privateers, who ſeldom failed to carry off the ſtraggleri 
that were parted from the convoy, either by ſtormy wea- 
ther, or by. failing more ſlowly than the reſt. The r1- 
ver of the Amazons ſeemed to obviate all theſe diff- 
It was thought a feaſible, and even an caly 
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culties. 


matter, to convey thither the treaſures of New Grena- 
da, Popayan, Quito, Peru, and Chili itſelf, by navigablc 


rivers, 


W 
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rivers, or at a ſmall expence by land. Tt was thought, 
that when deſcending to the mouth of the river, they 
would find the galleons ready in the harbour of Para to 
take them in. The Brazil fleet would then join the 
Spaniſh, and they would ſtrengthen each other. They 
would then fail with great ſecurity in latitudes little 
known, and little frequented, and would make a formid- 
able appearance at their return to Europe, and ſhow, 
that they were prepared to encounter any obſtacles they 
might have met with. The revolution which placed the 
Duke of Braganza on the throne, put an end to theſe 
important projects. Each nation ſought only to keep 
that part of the river that beſt ſuited its own ſituation. 
The Spaniſh Jeſuits undertook to ſet up a miſſion in 
the country lying between the banks of the Amazon 
and of the Napo, down to the junction of both ri- 
vers. Each miſſionary, attended only by one man, 
took with him hatchets, - knives, needles, and all kinds 
of iron tools, and ventured into the thickeſt of the fo- 
reſts. There they ſpent whole months in climbing up 
the trees, to ſee if they could diſcover ſome hut, per- 
ceive-any ſmoke, or hear the ſound of any drum or fife. 
When they were aſſured that ſome ſavages were in the 
reighbourhood, they advanced towards them. Moſt 
of them fled, eſpecially if they were at war. Thoſe 
the miſfionary eould come within reach of, were eafily 
bribed by ſuch preſents as their ignorance: made them 
fet a value upon. This was all the eloquence he was 
maſter of, or all he had any occaſion to exert. | 
When he had aſſembled a few families, he led them 
to the place he had fixed upon to form a village. They 
were ſeldom prevailed upon to take up their abode 
there, As they were wed to rove about, they could 
not bear the thoughts of remaining in a fixed habitation. 
The independence in which they had lived, they thought 
preferable to the ſocial life that was recommended to 
them ; and their unconquerable averſion for labour, na- 
turally induced them to return to their foreſts, where 
they had ſpent their lives in idleneſs. Even thoſe who 
were reſtrained, by the authority or the paternal kind- 


zeſs of their lawgiver, ſeldom failed to run away in his 
8 3 abſence, 
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abſence, if it was ever ſo ſhort. But his death put an 
end to the ſettlement; 
The perſeverance of the Jeſuits has at laſt conquered 
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theſe ſeemingly invincible obſtacles. Their miſſion, 
which began in 1637, has gradually acquired ſome ſoli. 
dity, and now conſiits of thirty-ſix villages, twelve of 
which are ſituated along the Napo, and twenty-four on 
the banks of the Amazon. The moſt populous has. no 
more than twelve hundred inhabitants, and the ref 
much leſs. The increaſe of the miſſion muſt be flow, 
and can never be conſiderable. | 
The women of this part of America are not fruitful, 
and their barrenneſs increaſes, when they remove from 
one place to another. The men are weakly, and make 
themſelves more ſo by conſtant bathing. The climate 
is not healthy, and contagious diſtempers are very com- 
mon. The ſavages never could, and, probably, never 
will be brought to reliſh agriculture, and only delight 
in fiſhing and hunting, amuſements which are by no 
means favourable to population. Few fituations are fit 
for a ſettlement, in a country which is almoſt all under 
water. The villages are, in general, ſo diſtant from 
one another, that they cannot poſſibly aſſiſt each other, 
The nations are likewiſe at too great a diſtance to be 
incorporated to any purpoſe ; beſides, moſt of them are 
intrenched in inacceſſible places, and are ſo ſcanty that 
they often conſiſt of five or ſix families. 
Of all the Indians the Jeſuits had collected, and 
whom they governed, none were ſo lifeleſs, or ſo incap- 
able of being animated, as theſe. Every miſſionary 
was obliged to put himſelf at their head, to make them 
pick up the cocoa, vanilla, and ſarſaparilla that nature 
offers ſo plentifully, which is ſent every year to Quito, 
three hundred leagues off, to barter them for neceſſaries. 
Their whole property conſiſts of a hut, open on all 
fides, made of a few lianes, and covered on the top 
with palm leaves, a few implements of huſbandry, 2 
lance, bows and arrows for hunting, fiſhing tackle, 4 
tent, a hammock, and a canoe. It has not been poſſi- 


dle to extend their wiſhes beyond this. They are fo 
well ſatisfied with what they poſſeſs, that they wiſh for 
nothing more; they live unconcerned, ſleep without 

| uncalineſs, 
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uneaſineſs, and die without fear. They may be ſaid to 
be happy, if happineſs conſiſts more in an exemption 
ſrom the uneaſy ſenſation that attends want, than in the 
multiplicity of enjoyments that our wants require. 

This infant ſtate, the offspring of religion alone, has 


hitherto been of no ſervice to Spain, and it can hardly 


be expected it ever ſhould. However, the government 
of Maynas, with, its capital Borja, have been formed 
there. The deſtroyers of the New World never thought 
of diſturbing a country that afforded neither ſilver nor 
gold, nor any of thoſe rich commodities which ſo 
powerfally allured their covetouſneſs : But the neigh- 
bouring ſavages ſometimes mix with them. Ww 
Whilſt ſome miſſionaries were eſtabliſhing the au- 
thority of the court of Madrid on the banks of the A- 
mazon, others were doing the ſame ſervice to that of 
Liſbon. Six or ſeven days journey below the ſettlement 
of St. Ignacio de Pevas, the laſt under the juriſdiction 
of Spain, is St. Paul, the firſt of the fix villages form- 
ed by ſome Portugueſe Carmelites, at a vaſt diſtance 
from each other. They are all on the ſouth fide of the. 
river, where the ground is higher, and leſs liable to be 
orerflowed. Thoſe miſſions exhibit a pleaſant proſpect 
five hundred leagues from the ſea ; churches and houſes 
neatly built, Americans properly dreſſed, all ſorts of 
European furniture, which the Indians can get once a 
year at Para, when they go in their boats to fell the 
cocoa they pick up along the water, ſide, where it 
grows ſpoutaneouſly. If the Maynas were at liberty 
to form connections with theſe neighbours, they might 
procure ſome conveniencies that they cannot fetch from 
Quito, being ſeparated from that place by the Corde- 
leras, which cut off the communication more effe&ually 
than immenſe ſeas would do. The government would, 
probably, find their account in allowing this freedom ; 
and, poſſibly, it might be for the zntereſt both of Spain 
and Portugal, though rivals, to extend this permiſſion. 
It is well known, that the province of Quito is poor, 
tor want of an opportunity of diſpoſing of the overplus 
of thoſe very cominodities that are not to be had at 
Para, The two proviaces might mutually aſſiſt each 
other, by means of the Napo and the Amazon, which 


would 
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would gr tly conduce to the welfare of both, and ad. cal 


vance them to a degree of proſperity they can never at. ext 
tain without this intercourſe. The mother countries of 
would, in time, reap great advantages from it, and it to 
could never be prejudicial to them, as Quito can never ; 
buy what is ſent from Europe to America; and Para tha 
conſumes nothing but what Liſbon buys of her neigh. the 
bours. But it is with national antipathies, and the its 
jealouſies of crowned heads, as it is with the blind paſ. eue 
ſions of men in private life. One unlucky incident is hav 
fufficient to divide families and nations for ever, when it hap 
is their higheſt intereſt to love and aſſiſt one another, the 
and to promote univerſal happineſs. Hatred and re- mii 
venge will rather ſuffer, than not do miſchief, and are diff 
rpetually kept up by the wounds they inflict, and the l 
blood they ſpill. How different is man, in the Rate of ſave 
nature, from man corrupted in our wretched ſocieties ! tenc 
The latter amply deſerves all the ſorrows he brings up- up 
on himſelf. : | ove 
A proof of his miſehievous diſpoſition may be ſcen ſuf 

in thoſe bulwarks, and that chain of forts erected by ly « 
the avarice and diſtruſt of the conquerors of Brazil, Thi 
from the diſtrict of Coari down to the ſea. They were ans, 
built by the Portugueſe, to preſerve their uſurpations ans; 
in that part of the world. Though theſe forts are at a to 11 
great diſtance from each other, and are but ſlightly for- oſt: 
tified and thinly manned, the few Indians who inhabit five 
the intermediate ſpaces are completely kept in ſubjec- num 


tion. The petty nations who refuſed to ſubmit, have eult 
diſappeared, having fled for refuge to ſome remote or the 
unknown region. The rich ſoil they have forſaken has of t 
not been cultivated, though it would have been for the river 
intereſt of the mother country that it ſhould ; ſo that of r 
hitherto the Spaniards and Portugueſe have gained little num 
elſe from all their conqueſts, than hatred and indigna- built 
tion againſt their eruelties. | rifor 

The country along the Amazon, indeed, furniſhes river 
Portugal with ſarſaparilla, vanilla, coffee, cotton, woods Wl are « 
for cabinet-work, timber, and plenty of cocoa, which enco 
till of late years, was the current coin of the country. tion: 
But this produce is nothing to what it might be. It is ers, 


only to be found for ſome leagues about Great Para, the ¶ cove 
I; =. capital 
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capital of the colony ; whereas the culture ought to 
extend all along the great river, and on the fertile banks 
of an infinite number of navigable rivers which fall in- 
to it. | 7 | 

Theſe great articles of trade are not the only things 
that might turn to good account, if Portugal, like o- 
ther nations, had, from time to time, ſent able natural- 
its into her colonies. Chance alone has diſcovered the 
eucheris and pecuri, two aromatic trees, whoſe fruits 
have the ſame properties as the nutmeg and clove. Per- 
haps, culture might give them that degree of perfection 
they want. A conſtant ſtudy might probably procure 
much uſcful knowledge, in a country where nature is ſo 
diferent from what it is in our climate. | 7 
Unfortunately the Portugueſe, who employ none but 
ſavages for their laborious work on the Amazon, at- 
tended to nothing but making ſlaves. At firſt, they ſet 
up a croſs on ſome eminence in the countries they ran 
over, and left the care of it to the Indians. If they 
ſuffered it to decay, they and their children were piouſ- 
ly doomed to ſlavery, for this heinous profanation. 
Thus, this ſign of ſalvation and deliverance to Chriſti- 
ans, was made a ſign of death and flavery to the Indi- 
ans. In after-times, the forts they had erected, ſerved 
to increaſe the number of ſlaves. That reſource proving 
ſufficient, the Portugueſe of Para made excurſions of 
fire or ſix hundred leagues, to procure an additional 
number of men, to ſupply the place of beaſts, in the 
cultivation of land. In 1719, they brought ſome from 
the country of the Maynas ; in 1733, from the miſſions 
of the Napo ; and, in 1941, as far as the head of the 
nver Madera, and, at different times, from the banks 
of rivers nearer home. They procured the greateſt 
number from Rio Negro, where they have long fince 
built a conſiderable fort. A detachment from the gar- 
riſon of Para is always encamped on the banks of that 
nver, to keep the reduced Indians in awe. Its banks 
are covered with miſſions, where the miſſionaries piouſly 
encourage their converts to attack the neighbouring na- 
tions, and bring away ſlaves. At laſt a party of ſoldi- 
ers, who were Font out, in 1754, to make farther dif- 
eoreries, went in boats as far as the Oroonoko. This 


laſt 


— 


have a right to inſpect both the colony and the ſhips 


Plata. 
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laſt ſucceſs has enlarged the views of the Portugueſe, 
as it leaves no doubt about the communication between 
that river and the Amazon by Rio Negro. It concerns 
the court of Madrid to examine the grounds of theſe 
views, and to ſee how far they ought to take meaſures 
for diſappointing them. At leaſt, we may venture to 
affirm, that the projects of the court of Liſbon on the 
river Plata, deſerve the moſt ſerious attention. 


; Tux Portugueſe, who had appeared there 
rapid ſoon aiter —— took a diſlike to 
2 it, and withdrew in a ſhort time. In 1679, 
their inclination of ſettling there was reviy- 
ed ; and, with more ſpirit than they were 
thought capable of, from their conduct and 
manners in Europe, they penetrated into Paraguay. 
They had already eſtabliſhed the colony of St. Sacra- 
ment, near the iſlands of St. Gabriel, oppoſite to Buenos 
Ayres, when they were accidentally detected. The 
Guaranis Indians haſtened thither, to make amends for 
the negle& of government. Without deliberating, they 
attacked the new-ereced fortifications, and demoliſhed 
them, with an intrepidity that has done honour to their 
courage. | 

The court of Liſbon, who had built great hopes up- 
on this ſettlement,” was not diſcouraged by the late ill 
fucceſs, but defired, that, til} their — could be ad- 
juſted, they might be allowed a place where the Portu- 
gueſe might be ſheltered from the ſtorms, and in ſecuri- 
ty from the pirates, if they were forced by ſtreſs of 
weather to enter the river Plata. | 
Charles II., who dreaded a war, and hated buſineſs, 
was weak enough to grant their requeſt, and only ſtipu- 
lated, that the place fo granted ſhould ſtill be deemed 
his property; that no more than fourteen Portugueſe 
families ſhould be ſent thither ; that the houſes ſhould 
be built of wood, and thatched ; that no fort ſhould be 
erected; and that the governor of Buenos Ayres ſhould 


tugueſe on 
the river 


that ſhould come into it. | 
Had the Jeſuits carried on the negotiation, as they 


had directed the war, they would certainly have . 
| | e 
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| the conſequences of ſuch a compliance; It was impoſ- 
1 ible but a flanding. ſettlement, be it what it would, 
n muſt be a conſtant ſource of altercations with an enter- 
5 priſing neighbour, who had immenſe claims, who was 
ſure of the protection of all the enemies of Spain who 


were within reach of Brazil, which would enable him 
to take advantage of every opportunity that might of- 
fer, to encroach upon the Spamiards. The event ſoon 
howed the danger that might have been foreſeen. 
Immediately upon the elevation of a French prince to 
the throne of Spain, when all was ſtil] in confuſion and 
uncertainty, as to the conſequences of that great revo- 
lution, the Portugueſe reſtored the fortifications of St. 
Sacrament with amazing celerity ; and, at the ſame. 
time, cauſed ſome troops to advance towards the fron- 
tiers of the Guaranis, hoping to ward off any blow 
from that quarter. But they were miſtaken. The Je- 
ſuits having detected the artifice, in 1705, brought 
their converts to St. Sacrament, which was already be 
ſeged. Thoſe brave, Indians, on their arrival, offered 
to mount the breach, though they Knew it was but juſt 
opened. When they began their march, ſome batteries 
xere fired upon them from the town; but they ſtood 
the fire without ever breaking their ranks, nor could 
they be withheld by the fire of the ſmall arms, which 
likewiſe killed many of them. The intrepidity with 
which they ill advanced, ſo aſtoniſhed the Portugueſe, 
that they fled to their ſhips, and abandoned the 6. <5 
The diſaſters which Philip V. met with in Europe, 
preventing his reaping any advantage from this ſucceſs, 
the colony of St. Sacrament was firmly reinſtated by 
the peace of Utrecht. Queen Anne, who made this 


* 


thoſe of her allies, required Spain to give up this im- 
portant point. 

At that period the new ſettlement, being now under 
do apprehenſions, began to carry on an immenſe trade 
with Buenos Ayres. That contraband trade had lon 
lubſiſted. Rio-Janeiro furniſhed Buenos Ayres with 
lugar, tobacco, wine, brandy, negroes, and woollen 
goods ; and received in return from thence, flour, biſ- 
cut, dried or ſalt meat, and money. As ſoon as the 
colonies 


peace, and who neither neglected her own intereſts nor 


to a contraband trade, which could be carri 
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colonies had a ſafe and commodious ſtaple, they ſet no 4 
bounds to their intercourſe. The court of Madrid, 
who ſoon perceived which way the treaſures of Pery t 
went, ſhowed great diſcontent, which ſtill increaſed with g 
the damage complained of. It was a perpetual ſource n 


. of diviſion between the two nations, and continually t. 
threatened to end in a rupture. The conciliating me. 
thods which were propoſed from time to time, were al. ti 
ways found impracticable. At laſt, however, the mat. m1 
ter was adjuſted. fr 


It was __ at Madrid, on the 13th of January of 
1759, that Portugal ſhould give up to Spain the colony of 
of St. Sacrament, and the north border of the river de 
Plata, together with the village of St. Chriſtopher, and mi 
the adjacent lands, ſituated between the rivers Yupura WI 
and Ifla, which fall into the Amazon. Spain, on her 


fide, gave up all the lands and habitations bordering on Jea 
the eaſt fide of the river Uraguay, from the river Ibi- de 
cui to the north, the village of Santa Roſa, and all the tie 
others on the eaſtern border of the Guarapey. gre 

This exchange was cenſured in both courts. Some 5 
dared to ſay at Liſbon, that it was bad policy to facri- Eu 
fiee a colony, whoſe illicit trade brought in eight or ten bit 
millions (2) a year to the mother country, for other ene 

oſſeſſions, whoſe advantages were precarious, or at lealt wc 
diſtant. The clamours ran higher ftill at Madrid, and that 
were more univerſal. They already thought they ſav Wi {tt 
the Portugueſe maſters of the whole extent of the Ura- WW be 
guay, pouring their commodities all along the banks of Nera 
the Plata; penetrating, by means of ſeveral rivers, into rm: 
the Tucuman, into Chili, and as far as Potoſi, and, by cond 


degrees, making themſelves maſters of the riches of Pe- 
ru. They could not conceive how the ſame miniſters, 
who thought there was no poſſibility of putting a ſtop 
| — on but 

from one ſpot, ſhould imagine they would be able to 
prevent it, when an hundred channels were laid open to 
it. It was, faid they, ſhutting a window againſt a thief, 
and throwing open the doors. 
Theſe diſpoſitions gave riſe to numberleſs cabals, 


which were always laid to the charge of the Jeſuits. 
x | They celled 


Ve 


(a) On an average, about 400,000 1. 
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They were known to be averſe from a regulation that 


muſt diſmember their republic; and it was ſuppoſed 
they might ſafely be ſuſpected of ſetting all their en- 
gines to work to prevent the concluſion of the agree- 
ment, They were baniſhed from both courts ; the in- 
trigues ceaſed, and the treaty was ratified. 


he next thing to-be done was to enforce the execu- 


tion of it in America, which appeared to be no eaſy 
matter. The Guaranis had not been ſubdued, but had 
freely ſubmitted to Spain. They might, poſſibly, be 
of opinion, that they had not given that crown a power 
of diſpoſing of them to another. Without meditating 
deeply on the ſubtleties of the law of nations, they 
might think they were the proper perſons to judge of 
what concerned their own happineſs. Their known 
abhorrence for the Portugueſe yoke, might either miſ- 
lead or inform their ſimplicity ; and that averſion might 
be ſtrengthened by inſinuations from without. So eri- 
tical a ſituation matdle it neceffary to proceed with the 
greateſt circumſpection, which was accordingly done. 
The forces which both powers had ſent over from 
Europe, and thoſe that could be collected in America, 
joined to prevent or ſurmount the obſtacles that threat- 
ened them. This parade did not terrify thoſe againſt 
whom it was intended. Though the ſeven ſettlements 
that had been-ceded, were not ſuccoured by the other 
ſettlements, at leaſt not. openly; and though the guides, 
who, till then, had led them on to battle, were no long- 
er at their head, they were not backward in taking up 
arms in defence of their liberty. But their military 
conduct was not ſuch as it ought to have been. Inſtead 
of confining themſelves to haraſs their enemies, and to 
cut off their ſubſiſtence, which came two hundred leagues 
off, the Guaranis dared to meet them in the open field, 


where they ſuſtained ſeveral ſmall checks. If they had 
been totally defeated, they were determined to quit the 


country, to carry off all they could, to burn the reſt, 
and to leave the conquerors nothing but a deſert. Whe- 
ther the two powers. were intimidated by this reſolute 
behaviour, or whether one or both found they had 
made a bad bargain, the treaty of exchange was can 
celled, in 1761, and things remained upon the old ſoot- 
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ing in America; but both courts retained a violent re. 
ſeatment againſt the Jeſuits, who were thought to 
have kindled a war in Paraguay, to promote their own 
intereſt. r * 

We cannot ſay how far they may have deſerved this 
accuſation. The proofs have not been laid before the 
tribunal of the public. All that a writer, who has no- 
thing to guide him but conjecture, can permit himſelf 
to ſay, is, that probabilities are ſtrong againſt them. 
It was hardly poſſible, that men who had erected a vaſt 
edifice, with immenſe labour, could tamely ſee it pulled 
down. Independent of ſelf-intereſt, which muſt work 
powerfully upon a ſociety, which, from its firſt origin, 
had been ſecretly. working its way to dominion, the Je- 

ſuits muſt have thought themſelves intruſted with the 
felicity of thoſe humane and ſimple people, who had 
thrown themſelves into their arms, and truſted them 
with the care of their fate, However this may be, we 
mult now proceed to ſpeak of another method the Por- 
tugueſe took to enlarge their poſſeſſions. 


Ix the diſtrict of St. Vincent, the ſouth- 


5 ermoſt in Brazil, and the neareſt to Rio de 
70 uſe * la Plata, thirteen leagues from the ſea, is 
85 Baal. © town called St. Paul. The Portugueſe, 


uo founded it, were thoſe malefactors who 
were firſt ſent to America. As ſoon as they perceived 
that they were to be ſubject to ſome law, they withdrew 
from the places they had firſt inhabited, intermarried 
with the natives, and, in a ſhort time, became fo profli- 

te, that their fellow-citizens broke off all intercourſe 
with them. This contempt, the fear of being reſtrain- 
ed in their licentiouſneſs, and the love of liberty, made 
them deſirous of being independent. The ſituation of 
their town, which, could, be defended by a handful of 
men, . againſt. the moſt powerful armies that could be 
ſeat againſt them, made them ſo bold, that they reſolv- 
ed to wy no maſters but themſelves ;/ and their ambi- 
tion was crowned with ſucceſs. Profligate men of all 
nations flocked to join them. All travellers were ſtrict 
ly forbidden to enter the new republic. Whoever de- 
fixed to be admitted, were obliged to come with an in- 
f | : TY tent 
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tent to ſettle there. The candidates were to undergo a 
ſevere trial. Thoſe who could not go through that 
kind of noviciate, or who were ſuſpected of perfidy, 
were murdered without mercy ; as were likewiſe all who 
ſhowed any inclination to deſert. | 

The inhabitants of St. Paul had every inducement to 
indulge in idleneſs and a quiet life; a+pure air, conſtant 
fair weather, a temperate climate, though in the 24th 
degree of ſouth latitude, and a land abounding with 
corn, ſugar, and excellent paſture : But that reſtleſſneſs 
ſo natural to reſolute banditti, that defire of dominion, 
which 1s the next ſtep to-a love of independence, the 
advances of liberty, which lead men to with for glory 

of ſome kind or other, and to diſtinguiſn themſelves ; 
perhapg all theſe motives prompted them to forego an 
eaſy life, and engage in troubleſome and hazardous ex- 
curſions. | 

The firſt object of theſe excurſions was to get ſlaves 
for the culture of their Jands. When they had depo- 
pulated the adjacent country, they proceeded to the 
province of Guayra, where the Jcſuits had collected 
and civihzed the Guaranis. Theſe new Chriſtians were 
expoſed to ſo many maſſacres, and ſuch numbers of them 
were carried off, that they ſuffered themſelves to be per- 
ſuaded to remove to the unwholeſome banks of the Pa- 
rana and the Uraguay, which they ſlill inhabit. They 
reaped little advantage from this compliance; for they 
could promiſe themſelves no tranquillity, unleſs they 
were allowed ſuch arms as their aggreſſors were furniſh- 
ed with, 

To propoſe that they ſhould be ſupplied with ſuch 


arms, was a matter of too delicate a nature. Spain had 


laid it down as a fundamental maxim, never to introduce - . 


the uſe of fire · arms amongſt the Indians, leſt the un- 
fortunate victims of her infatiable greedineſs ſhould one 
day make uſe of them to extricate themſelves from the 
mercileſs fury of their oppreſſors. The lawgivers of 
the Guaranis applauded this neceſſary precaution with 
regard to ſlaves, who were kept under by compulſion ; 
but they thought it needleſs with men who were freely 
attached to the catholic kings by ſuch gentle ties, that 
they never could be tempted to break them. They-ſc 
| $879 5s Ye well 
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well pleaded the cauſe of their converts, that in ſpite 


of oppoſition and prejudice, they obtained their requeſt, : 
The Guaranis were indulged with fire-arms in 163g, 8 
and ſoon made ſuch good uſe of them, that they became f 
the bulwark of Paraguay, and were able to keep off the 8 
inhabitants of St. Paul. 


Thoſe deſperadoes reſolved to procure by craſt what 
they could not obtain by force. They repaired to the 
places where the miſſionaries were uſed to retort ; and 
there they ſet up croſſes. Then ſome of the molt ſen. th 
fible of them, dreſſed in the habit of Jeſuits, made ſome 92 
trifling preſents to the ſavages they met with, and en- 
ticed them to follow them to a habitation, where, they 
ſaid, every thing was in readineſs to make them happy. 
When they had aſſembled a certain number, the troops 
that lay concealed, ruſſied upon the too credulous Indi- 
Ans, loaded them with irons, and carried them off, 
Some who made their eſcape gave the alarm, which rail. 
ed a general ſuſpicion, that occaſioned a ſtop to be put 
to theſe hoſtile proceedings. | 

The inhabitants of St. Paul then carried on their de- 
predations another way, and extended them as far as 
the river of the Amazons. They are accuſed of havin 
deſtroyed no leſs than a million of Indians. Lhof: 
who have eſcaped their fury, in an extent of three or 
four hundred leagues, are grown more ſavage than ever. 
They have concealed themſelves in the caves of the 
mountains, or diſperſed into the darkeſt receſſes of the 
foreſts. Their deſtroyers have not met with a better 
fate, having all periſhed, ſooner or later, in theſe dan- 

ous excurſions. But the evil genius of America has 
applied their place with Brazilian vagabonds, fugitive 
negroes, and Eurapeans, who were fond of that roving 
life. | 
The ſame ſpirit has always prevailed at St. Paul, e- 
ven after ſome particular circumſtance had induced the 
people to acknowledge the dominion of Portugal. Ou- 
Iy their excurſions are now in a track that rather pro- 
motes than obſtructs the views of the mother country. 
They have endeavoured, by following the courſe of ſe. 
veral rivers, to open a way into Peru by the north of 


Paraguay. The vicinity of the lake of the Xarayes, 


has 
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has put them in poſſeſſion of the gold mines of Cayaba | 
and Matto-Groſſo, which they have opened, and ſtil - ; 
continue to work, without meeting with any interrup- _ | 
tion from Spain, who lays claim to that country. They 
would have carried their uſurpations farther, had they 
not been ſtopped by the Chiquitos *. 


WHILE theſe reſtleſs and enterpriſing men . , 
were ravaging the Amazon, the Plata, and Bre. 
the mountains of Peru, the coaſts of Brazil * r 
daily improved in rich productions. That "We 
colony fent over to the mother conntry thirty-two mil- 
lions weight of ſugar, which was enough for its con- 
ſumption, and ſufficient to ſupply a great part of Eu- 0 
rope; tobacco, which could be diſpoſed of to advan- | 
tage, both in Africa and the European nations; balfam 
of capivi, a balſamic oil, that diſtils from inciſions made 
in a tree called Copaiba ; ipecacuanha, a very mild e- 
metic, which is much uſed ; cocoa, which grew wild in 
fome places, and was cultivated in others; cotton, ſu- 
perior to that of the Levant and the Leeward iflands, 
and almoſt equal to the fineſt that comes from che Eaſt 
Indies; indigo, which the Portugueſe have never ſuffi- 
ciently attended to; hides, the produce of oxen that 
run wild, and have greatly multiplied in the foreſts ; 
and, laſtly, Brazil- wood. 

The tree that produces this wood 1s as tall and as 
buſhy as our oak; the leaves are ſmall, roundiſh, and 
of a fine bright green; the trunk is commonly tortu- 
ous, rugged and knotty, like the white-thorn. The 
dloſſomms, which reſemble lilies of the valley, are of a 
fine red, and exhale a fragrant ſmell : the bark is ſo 
thick, that there is very Tile left when the wood is 
ſtripped. This wood is very fit for turnery- work, and 
takes a fine poliſh ; but its chief uſe is for the red dye. 
The tree grows in dry and barren places, and among 
the rocks; it is found in moſt provinces in the Brazils, 
but chiefly in that of Fernam̃bucca; and the beſt of 

RP hs. | all 


* This barrier, which they well know to be infarmquntable, es 
yes, rtarded them in their progreſs, and will lay them under the neceſ- 

lty, in purſuing the courſe of their ambition, to take many by- 
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all grows ten leagues from Olinda, the capital of that 
diſtrict, | 

In exchange for theſe commodities, Portugal ſends 
flour, wine, brandy, ſalt, woollen goods, ſilks, linen, 
ſmall wares, paper; in ſhort, all that Europe exports to 
America, except gold and ſilver ſtuffs, which the mo. 
ther country, whether properly or not, had prohibited 
in her colonies, | 
The whole trade was carried on by a fleet, which 
failed every year from Liſbon and Oporto in the month 
of March, and conſiſted of twenty or twenty-two ſhips 
for Rio-Janeiro, thirty for Bahia, as many for Fernam- 
bucca, and ſeven or eight for Para. The ſhips parted 
when they came to a certain latitude, and proceeded to 
their reſpectiv e deſtinations. They afterwards met at 
Bahia to fail for Portugal, which they reached in Sep- 
tember or October the year following, under convoy of 
five or fix men of war, which had eſcorted them at their 
going out. | 

This regulation was blamed by many judicious ſpe- 
culators, who thought it would have been better to 
have left the merchants at liberty to ſend out their ſhips, 
and order them home when it ſuited them beſt. This 
wile ſyſtem would neceffarily have reduced the expence 
of freight, which muſt affect the price of the commodi- 
ties. A free trade would have employed more ſhips, 
and voyages would have been more frequent. It would 
have ftrengthened the navy, and encouraged agricul- 
ture. The intercourſe between the colonies and the 
mother country being briſker, would have been of fignal 

vantage to government, by facilitating the proper 
ſteps to be taken with regard to their protection and 
authority. ; | 

The court of Liſbon ſeemed, at times, inclinable to 
yield to theſe conliderations, but was long deterred by 
the fear of ſeeing the ſhips fall into the enemy's hands, 
if they ſailed ſeparatcly ; and afterwards by the obſtacles 
which the viceroys of Brazil oppoſed to this alteration. 
As it was their intereſt on all accounts, that the buſi- 
neſs of the colony ſhould be tranſacted in the capital, 
they found means to keep it there; ſo that this — 
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which is called either Bahia or San Salvador, beeame a 
very flouriſhing city, | | | 

The way to it is by the bay of All Saints, which is 
| two leagues and a half broad at the entrance. On each 
fide ſtands a fortreſs, intended rather to prevent landing, 
than to hinder ſhips from paſſing by. It is thirteen or 
fourteen leagues in length, and interſperſed with little 
ilands, which produce cotton, and form an agreeable 

roſpect. It grows narrow towards the bottom, which 
is ſheltered from every attack, and makes an excellent 
harbour, where the largeſt fleets may ride unmoleſted. 
The town commands this harbour, being built on the 
ſlope of a ſteep hill. The Dutch had encloſed it with 
a rampart of earth ; but the Portugueſe have allowed 
it to moulder away, thinking the town ſufficiently de- 
fended by a number of little forts they have erected at 
ſmall diſtances, and by a garriſon of four or five hun- 
dred men. Any engineer who had ſkill enough to make 
the molt of the ſituation, might render it impregnable, 
at a ſmall expence. 

The place well deſerves this attention. It contains 
two thouſand houſes, moſt of which are neatly built. 
They are very elegantly furniſhed, and the more fo, as 
the ſumptuary laws reſtrain all extravagance iu dreſs, 
By a very old law, which has often been broken, and 
which extends to the Brazils fince the year 1749, the 
Portugueſe are forbidden to wear any gold or ſilver 
ſtuffs, or any laced clothes; but their paſſion for finery, 
which no laws can eradicate, has induced them to con» 
trive ſome ſubſtitute, and to wear croſles, medals, and 
diamond chaplets, or beads, the rich enſigus of a poor 
religion, The old they cannot wear themſelves, they 
laviſh to adorn their domeſtic ſlaves. 

As the ſituation of the town will not admit of riding 
in coaches, the rich, who will always be diſtinguiſhed 
from the vulgar, have contrived to be carried in cotton 
hammocks. Supinely ſtretched upon velvet cuſhions, 
and ſurrounded with filken curtains, which they open 
and ſhut as they pleaſe, thoſe proud and Jazy mortals 
move about more voluptuouſly, though with leſs expe- 
dition, than in the molt eaſy and elegant carriages. Fo 
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The women ſeldom enjoy this luxury. This people, 
who are ſuperſtitious to a degree of fanaticiſm, wil 
herdly allow them to go to church, covered with their 
clokes, on their high feſtivals ; and nobody is ſuffered 
to ſee them in their own houſes. This reſtraint, which 
is the effect of an ungovernable jealouſy, does not pre. 
vent their carrying on intrignes, _ they are ſure 
of being ſtabbed to death, upon the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion 
of infidelity. By a more judicious lenity than ours, a 
irl, who, without her mother's conſent, or even under 
* protection, yields to the importunities of a lover, 
is treated with leſs ſeverity. But, if the father cannot 
conceal her infamy, by diſpoſing of her in marriage, he 
abandons her to the ſcandalous trade of a courtezan, 
Thus it is, that riches bring on a train of vices and 
corruption, eſpecially when they are acquired by blood- 
ſhed and murder, and are not preſerved by labour. 
The want of ſociety, the neceffary conſequence of 
the ſeparation of the ſexes, is not the only impediment 
to the pleaſures and enjoyments of life at Bahia. The 
hypocriſy of ſome ; the ſuperſtition of others ; avarice 
within, and pompous parade without ; extreme indul- 
rence, bordering upon extreme cruelty, in a climate 
where all the ſenſations are quick and impetuous ; the 
diſtruſt that attends weakneſs; that indolence that 
truſts every thing to ſlaves, whether it relates to plea- 
ſure of buſineſs: all the vices that are to be found, ei- 
ther ſeparately or collectively, in the moſt corrupt 
fouthern countries, conſtitute the character of the Por- 
tugueſe at Bahia, However, the depravity of their 
manners ſeems to deereaſe, in proportion as the govern» 
ment of the mother country is more culightened: 
Thoſe improvements in knowledge, the abuſe of which 
will ſometimes corrupt virtuous nations, may refine and 
reform a degenerate people. 

The climate of Bahia, though a good one, 1s attend- 
ed with many inconvenieneies that leſſen its excellence. 
There is no mutton; poultry is ſcarce, and beef is bad. 
The ants deftroy the fruits of the earth, as they do all 
over the colony. The whales devour the fiſh, or 
frighten them out of the bay. On the other hand, 
the wine, the meal, the ſalt meats, and all the 3 
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fogs brought from Eufbpe, are not always ſound when 
they get there ; and that which eſcapes corruption, 
ſells at an extravagant price. All articles of induſtry 
re ſold at a ſtill more exorbitant rate. The lowelt a- 
mong the Portugueſe, wholly employed in the com- 
merce of tobacco, and ſome other articles, would think 
it a diſgrace to exerciſe any art. Few of the free men 
hare either genius or inclination for it. The ſlaves, 
who make up the greateſt part of the population, are 
al employed by the rich, either in labour or for ſhow. 
Not withitanding theſe defects, which generally pre- 
railed, though not to the ſame degree in all parts of 


The diſcovery of the gold mines, in the beginning of 
this century, gave it an additional luſtre, that ſurpriſed 
all nations. 


Tas circumſtances that occaſioned Diſcovery of 

this diſcovery, are variouſly related. 5,7 117 2, 

The moſt common opinion is, that a 7% 8 
diamond mines 

caravan of Portugueſe, who went from Py a 

Rio- Janeiro, penetrated. into the con- Ree 


vt, Paul, who gave them old duſt in exchange for 
ſme European goods, and found that they brought it 
from the mines of Parana- Panama, fituated in their 
reighbourhood, - 

few years after, ſome ſoldiers from Rio- Janeiro, 
who were ſent to quell ſome Indians in the inland parts, 
perceived on their march golden fſh-hooks ; and were 
nformed, that many torrents, ruſhing down from the 
mountains, brought gold into the vallies. Upon this 


were found upon the hills, that contained gold: But this 
falſe ſhow of treaſure was not thought worth the expence 
It would occaſion for the procuring it; nor was a vein 
of gold that runs along an eee ſpace, found rich e- 
nough to anſwer the working of it. After many fruit» 
leſs trials, the Portugueſe contented themſelves with 
picking up gold out of the ſand, like the ſavages, when 
the waters had ſubſided. This practice lias proved ve- 
ly ſucceſsful at Villa-Rica, and a great way up the 


the colony, it had long been in a proſperous condition. 


tinent in 1695. They met with the inhabitants of 


inkormation, a ſtrict ſearch was made, and ſome rocks 


country. | 
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country. Government freely grants from three to fie 
| leagues of this precious ſoil to any one who is able to 
go and make a fortune there. 

The blacks are employed in looking for gold in the 
| beds of torrents and rivers, and ſeparating it from the 
ſand and mud, in which it is naturally concealed. The 
- uſual cuſtom is, that every flave is required to bring in 
the eighth part of an ounce of gold a day; and if any 
are ſo lucky, or ſo diligent, as to pick up more, the o- 
verplus is their own property. The firſt uſe they make 
of it, is to buy other ſlaves to do their work for them, 
that they may live in idleneſs. Provided a man brings 
in his quantity of gold, his maſter can require nothing 
more. It is ſome comfort to a ſlave, when the drudgery 
that is required of him will enable him to alleviate his 
burden. 3 E 
. If we were to eſtimate the gold that Brazil annually 
yields, by the fifth that the king of Portugal receives, it 
would appear to be forty-five millions of livres (); 
but we ſhall not be taxed with exaggeration, if we ſup- 
poſe, that one eighth of the duty is kept back, not- 
withſtanding all the vigilance of government. 

To this account mull be added the ſilver drawn from 
the illicit trade with Buenos Ayres, which was formerly 
very great; but the meaſures lately taken by Spain, hare 
reduced it to about three millions (x) a year. Many peo- 
ple even wonder, that ſuch an intercourſe ſhould ſubſiſ 
at all between two nations, who, having no manufac- 
tures of their own, and taxing” foreign induſtry pretty 
much alike, ought certainly to have nothing to ſell. It 
is not conſidered, that the coaſt of Portugal, being very 
extenſive, and acceſſible everywhere, has a great ad- 
vantage over the peninſula of Cadiz, for eluding the cu- 
ſtoms, and eſcaping the payment of the duties on goods 
bought up for. exportation to America. Beſides, ex- 
changes are not the only way that Spaniſh money 18 
4140s into the Portugueſe coffers. Independent of all 
Tale or purchaſe, the Peruvians find a great advantage 
in ſending their money over to Europe in this indirect 
way. 


Tube 
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The firſt political writers who took notice of the 
probable conſequences of the diſcovery made in Brazil 
did not ſcruple to foretel, that gold and ſilver would 
come nearer to each other in value. The experience of 
ill countries, and of all ages, had taught them, that 
though many ounces of ſilver had always been given 
for an ounce of gold, becauſe there had always been 


in many more ſilver than gold mines, the value of both 
any metals had varied in every country, in proportion to the 
* 0+ WF cbundance of either. as 
ake In Japan, the proportion. of gold to filver, is as one 


toeight ; in China, as one to ten; in other parts of 
lndia, as one to eleven, twelve, thirteen, or fourteen, as 
e advance farther weſt. | | | 

The like variations are to be met with in Europe. 
In ancient Greece, gold was to ſilver, as one to thirteen, 
When the produce of all the mines in the univerſe was 
brought to Rome, the miſtreſs of the world, the moſt 
{ttled proportion was one to ten. Under Tiberius, it 
went as far as one to thirteen. Numberleſs and infinite 
rariations are to be met with in the barbarous ages. 
In a word, when Columbus penetrated into America, 
the proportion was leſs than one to twelve. | 

The quantity of theſe metals which was then brought 
from Mexico and Peru, not only made them more com- 
non, but ſtill increaſed the value of gold above ſilver, 


Peco there was greater plenty of the latter in thoſe parts. 
bft Spain, that was, of courſe, the beſt judge of the propor- 
ace BW don, ſettled it at one to fixteen in the coin of the king- 
ett) dom; and this ſyſtem, with ſome light variations, was 


adopted throughout Europe. 
This proportion ſtill exiſts ; but we have no reaſon, 
on that account, to contradict thoſe who had foretold, 


- Chat it would alter. If gold has fallen but little in the 
ods markets, and not at all in the coin, ſince a great quantity 

er comes from the Brazils, this is owing to particular cir- 
eu cumſtances, which. do not affect the principle. A great 


deal of gold is now uſed for ſetting of jewels, and for 
pding, which has prevented the price of filver from 
alling ſo much as it would have done, if our faſhions 
lad not altered. It is this ſpirit of luxury that has al- 

| ways 
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ways kept up the price of diamonds, though they are 


own more common. | Wi 
At all times, men have been fond of making a pz. WW fe; 
rade of their riches, either becauſe originally they were MW ra 
the reward of ſtrength, and the enſign of power, or be. W go 
cauſe they have everywhere obtained that regard which th 
is due to real merit. A deſire of being taken notice of, mi 


prompts a man to deck himſelf with the choiceſt and 
moſt ſtriking gifts of nature. The ſame vanity, in this 
reſpect, . prevails amongſt the ſavages as in the civilized 
nations. Of all the ſubſtances that contribute tore. 
preſent the ſplendor of opulence, none is ſo precious a 
the diamond; nor has any been of ſuch value in tra, 
or ſo ornamental in ſociety. There are diamonds of all 
colours, and of every ſhade of the ſeveral colours. The 
diamond has the red of the ruby, the orange of the 
hyacinth, the blue of the ſapphire, and the green of MF fucl 
the emerald. This laſt is the moſt ſcarce and the dear- 114 
eſt, when it is of a beautiful tint. The roſe diamonds, Wi pric 
blue and yellow, are the next in value. The yellowiſh ſure 
and the blackiſh are leaſt eſteemed. Tranſparency and whi 
clearneſs are the natural and effential properties of the red 
diamond, to which att has added the brilliant and ſpark-W 12lli 
ling luftre of the ſeveral faces. | 

here are very few diamond mines. Till of late char 
years, we knew of none but in the Eaft Indies. Th pern 
oldeſt is in the river Gouel, that comes down from the ditic 
mountains, and falls into the Ganges. It is called the la b 
mine of Soumelpour, from the name of a village ſituatedſi dian 


near that part of the river where the diamonds 2 rats. 
found. They have always taken out very few, as like- A 
. wiſe out of the Succadan, a river in the iſland of Borneo on t! 
The ridge of mountains that extends from Cape Como and 
rin to Bengal, has yielded infinitely more. They ar depo 
not found in cluſters, but ſcattered up and down, in to m 
ſandy, ſtony and barren ſoil, lying at fix, eight, ten, and be te 
twelve feet below the ſurface, and ſometimes deeper ſpace 
The right of digging for them is bought for a ſum ol left, - 
money; and the purchaſer is ſometimes enriched, ani and ſ 
ſometimes ruined, according as he has good or bal Th 


luck. | | 
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It was to be feared, that the continual wars in India 
would put an end to this ſource of riches, when theſe 


fears were removed by a diſcovery that was made at Ser- 
ra-do-Frio in Brazil. Some ſlaves who were looking for 


gold, uſed to find ſome little bright ſtones that” they 
threw away among the ſand and gravel. Some curious 
miners preſerved 3 of theſe 3 pebbles, which 
were ſhown to Pedro d' Almeyda, governor general of 
the mines. As he had been at Goa, he ſuſpected that 
they might be diamonds. Upon which the court of 
Liſbon commiſſioned her miniſter in Holland, d' Acug- 
na, in 1730, to make the neceſſary inquiries into the 
+ ture of theſe ſtones, He put ſome of them into the 


hands of able artiſts, who having cut them, declared 


they were very fine diamonds. 
The Portugueſe immediately ſearched for them with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that the Rio- Janeiro fleet brought home 


1146 ounces. This produced ſuch a plenty, that their 


price fell conſiderably ; but the miniſtry took ſuch mea- 
ſures as ſoon made them riſe to their original value, 
which they have maintained ever fince. They confer- 
red on a company the excluſive right of ſeeking and 
jelling diamonds ; and, even to reſtrain the eagerneſs of 
that company, they were required to employ no more 
than 600 ſlaves in that buſineſs. They have ſince been 
permitted to employ as many as they pleaſe, pon con- 
dition that they pay 1500 (y) livres. for every mine. 
la both contracts, the court has reſerved to itſelf all 
diamonds that ſhall exceed a certain number of car- 
rats. 

A law, which forbade, on pain of death, to encroach 
on this privilege, was not thought a ſufficient ſecurity 


and a ſhorter way of enforcing the execution, was, to 


depopulate the places that lay near that rich mine, and 
to make a ſolitary waſte of all the regions that might 
de tempted to interfere in ſo lucrative a trade. u the 
ſpace of an hundred leagues, there is but one village 
left, which is wholly inhabited by the company's agents 
and ſlaves, < | 


Their privilege, conſtantly protected by the mother 


Vox, III. U country, 


0 651. I26. 6d, 
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country, has never met with the leaſt oppoſition. The 
government itſelf” is their agent in Europe. Whatever 
be the produce of the mines, which muſt be fluctuating, 
| the court delivers, annually, to one ſingle contractor, 
diamonds to the value of 12,500,000 livres (z). They 
engage to ſel] no others, and hitherto this engagement 
has been held ſacred. They are bought up in their 
rough ſtate by the Engliſh and Dutch, who cut them, 
| and then diſpoſe of them all over Europe, but chiefly 
in France, where the greateſt conſumption is made, 
They are neither ſo hard nor fo clear as thoſe of the 
Eaſt Indies, nor do they ſparkle ſo much, but they are 
whiter, One of the ſame weight ſells ten per cent. 
cheaper. : 8 | 
The fineſt diamonds in the world, are, that of the 
Great Mogul, which weighs 279 carrats and one fix- 
. teenth ; that of the Grand Duke, which weighs 139 
carrats; the Great Sancy, of 106 carrats-; and the 
Pitt, 136 carrats three grains. All this is very little, 


of Portugal: it weighs 1680 carrats, or twelve ounces 
and a halt. As we know of no meaſure to aſcertain the 
value of ſuch a gem, an Engliſh writer has ventured to 
eftimate it at 1,298,000,000 of livres (a). A great 2. 
batement muſt be made in this eſtimate, if, as ſome very 
Aeilful lapidaries ſuſpect, it ſhould prove to be but a 
topaz. | 
: "It is not known, whether the diamonds of Brazil 
grow in the vallies where they are found, or whether 
they are brought down by an infinite number of tor- 
rents that ruſh into them, and by five ſmall rivers that 
flow from the neighbouriag mountains. But it is cer- 
tain, that the diamonds do not come from a quarry, 
that they are ſcattered about, and that they are picked 
up in larger quantities in the rainy ſeaſon, and after 
violent ſtorms. | 
The gold and diamond mines, added to a rich cul 
ture, ſhould make Brazil the chief colony in the world; 


# 


ſerved from inteſtine commotions and foreign _— 


(2) 546,375 1. (+) 56,787,500 l. 


compared to the diamond ſent from Brazil to the king 


but, in order to effect this, it ſhould have been pre · 
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Both theſe objects, therefore, were taken into conſide- 


AL the mines lay in the diflrifts of St. rer 


Vincent and Rio-Janeiro, and in the adja- *r 

cent lands. Some were in the hands of the enk, of 
inhabitants of St. Paul, and the reft lay Liſbon, ts 
open to their inroads. As thoſe banditti 2 * 
vere too numerous and too valiant to be wins of 
brought into ſubjection by open force, it 8 


was thought adviſeable to treat with them 
in the way of trade. As they could not enjoy their 
new acquire: wealth; without a free communication 
with the ports where the luxuries and conveniencies of 
Europe were to be purchaſed, they were more tract- 
able than was expected. They conſented to pay, like 
the reſt of the Portugueſe, a fifth of their gold ; but 
they determined the amount of this tribute es, 
and never made it what it ought to have been. Go- 
vernment was wiſe enough to connive at this fraud. 
They foreſaw, that the connections and the new way of 
life of the inhabitants of St. Paul, would gradually 
ſoften their manners, and that, ſooner or later, they 
would be brought to ſubmit. This revolution accord- 
ngly Aten about the year 1730. An eloquent, 
active, and ſubtile man, found means to entice the 
principal men among thoſe adventurers, and the mul- 
titude followed their example. The whole repub- 
lic acknowledged the authority of the court of Liſbon, 
in the ſame manner as all the other Portugueſe in the 
Brazils *. 
U 2 Before 


The bay of Rio- Janeiro is ſhut up by a narrow paſſage, in the 
middle of which is a great rock, that lays veſſels under the ne- 
ceſlity of paſſing within muſket-thot of the forts which deſend the 
entry on both ſides. - 

On the right, is Fort St. Croix, mounting forty- eight heavy can- 
non, from eighteen to forty-eight pounders, and having another 
battery of eight pieces a little way without the fort. 

On the left, is Fort St. John, and two other batteries, conſiſting 
of forty-eight pieces of heavy cannoy, facing Fort St. TR 


* 
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Before this great event, the town of Rio- Janeiro, 
which is the mart for the produce of all the mines, and 
of the neighbouring provinces, for the conſumption of 
Europe, had been fortified. The bay in which it is 
fituated, was firit diſcovered in 1525, by Dias de Solis, 
Some French proteſtants, who were perſecuted in their 
own country, made a ſmall ſettlement there, in 1555, 
under the guidance of Villegagnon. This ſettlement 
conſiſted of fifteen or twenty — made of boughs, 
and covered over with graſs, after the manner of the 
ſavages 1n thoſe parts. Some ſmall bulwarks that were 
creed for planting of cannon, gave it the name of 
Fort Cc'igm, It was deſtroyed three years after, by 
Emanuel de Sa, who laid the foundation of a town on 
the continent, which afterwards became conſiderable, 
by the culture of tobacco and ſugar. As it was ſituat- 
ed at 220 20 ſouth latitude, it was far enough from 
Europe, to expect that moderate fortifications, would be 
ſufficient to defend it. But the temptation of attackin 
it, having increaſed in proportion as it grew richer, it 
was thought proper to ſtrengthen it with additional 
works. They were far advanced, when du Guay Trouin 

| took 


Within the bay, upon the entry to the right, ſtands the fort of 
Notre-Dame de Bon-Voyage, ſituated upon a peninſula, mounting 
tixteen pieces of cannon, from eighteen to twenty-cight pounders. 

The fort of Villa-Gagnon is immediately oppoſite, having twen- 
ty pieces of cannon, of the ſame ſize. | 

Beyond this laſt fort, is that of St. Theodore, having ſixteen 
pieces of cannon, which command the ſhore. Here there is a halſ- 
moon. p | 

After all theſe forts, appears Goat's Iſland, within muſket-ſhot 
of the town, upon which is a fort with four baſtions, mounting ten 
pieces of cannon; and on a platform, at the lower part of the 
iſland, is another battery of four pieces. 

Over-againſt this iſland, at one of the extremities of the town, is 
Fort Mercy, mounting eighteen pieces of heavy cannon, and jut- 
ting out towards the fea, There are alſo other batteries on the ſide 
of the road. 

The town is built upon the ſea ſhore, in the midſt of three 
mountains that command it, lined with forts and batteries. It is 
fortified with redoubts and batteries, whoſe fire reaches acroſs the 
plain, from one ſide to the other; and is defended by an entrench- 
ment, and a deep ditch full of water. Within theſe entrenchments 
are two parades, which are capable to contain fifteen hundred men 
in battle array. | 


5 - * * 
| - 
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took it in 171t, with ſuch boldneſs and ſkill, as re- 
dounded much to his honour, and was no {mall addition 
to the fame he had already acquired. The new fortifi- 
cations that have ſince been added to thoſe which the 
French had maſtered, have not made the town more 
impregnable, as it may be attacked on other ſides, 
where the landing is very practicable. If gold can 
make its way into brazen towers, through iron gates, 
much more will iron break down gates Jos defend gold 
and diamonds. And, indeed, the court of Lifbon has 
not thought it ſufficient to fortify Rio- Janeiro. 

Between the diſtrict of St. Vincent and the mouth of 
the Plata, is a barren coaſt, about 150 leagues in length. 
As it had nothing very inviting for the 3 
never thought it worth while to ſettle there. But, as 

Id has lately been found in the rivers that water thoſe 
deſerts, ſome coloniſts have been tempted to try their 
fortune, and government has.been endeavouring to give 
ſome ſtability to this new channel of wealth. Te has e- 
ſtabliſhed ſome poſts along the coaſt, and fortified St. 
Catherine. 

This iſland, which is only parted from the continent 
by a very ſmall canal, is about nine leagues long, and 
two leagues broad. Though the land 1s not low, it is 
not ſeen at a diſtance, becauſe it is ſhaded by the neigh- 
bouring mountains on the continent. Navigators fad 
there a perpetual ſpring, excellent water, great plenty 
of wood, a variety of delicious fruits, vegetables, which 
are ſo welcome to ſailors, and a pure air, except in 
the harbour, where the hills intercept the circula- 
tion of air, and make it conſtantly damp and un whole- 
ſome. 1 

An hundred and fifty, or two hundred banditti, who 
had fled to this iſland, towards the beginning of this: 
century, acknowledged the dominion of Portugal, but 
did not allow of any excluſive right. They admitted, 
indiſcriminately, the ſhips of all nations that were ſail- 
ng to the South Seas, and gave them the produce of 
their iſland in exchange for arms, brandy, linen, and 
wearing apparel. Beſides their contempt for gold, they 
towed an indifference to all the conveniencies that na- 

U3 | . 
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ture did not afford them, which would have done ho- 
nour to virtuous men. | Wo 

The ſcum and refuſe of poliſhed ſocieties may ſome- 
times produce a decent and well-regulated ſociety. The 
iniquity of our laws, the unjuſt diſtribution of proper. 
ty, thg miſeries of want, the inſolence and impunity of 
wealth, and the abuſe of power, often make rebels and 
criminals. If we collect together all thoſe poor wretches 
who are turned out of ſociety, by the too great rigour, 
and often the injuſtice of the laws, and give them au in- 
trepid, generous, humane, and ſenſible chief, we ſhall 
make theſe profligate men become honeſt, tractable, and 
rational. If their neceſſities urge them to war, they 
will be conquerors ; and, to aggrandize themſelves, they 
will violate the rights of nations, though ſtrict obſervers 
of their own laws: ſuch were the Romans of old. If, 
for want of an able leader, they are left to chance, and 


natural events, they will be miſchievous, reſtleſs, rapa- 


cious, unſettled, for ever at war, either amongſt them- 
ſelves, or with their neighbours : ſuch were the inhabi- 
tants of St. Paul. Laſtly, if they can more eaſily live 
upon the natural fruits of the earth, or by agriculture 
and trade, than by plunder, they will contract the vir- 
taes proper to their ſituation, and the re that a- 
riſes from a rational love of eaſe. Civilized by the hap- 
pineſs and ſecurity of an honeſt and peaceable life, they 
will reſpect in others, thoſe rights which they themſelves 
enjoy, and will barter the ſuperfluities of their produce, 
for the conveniencies of other nations: ſuch were the 
people of St. Catherine. | TE 
Baniſhed from their native country, by the dread of 


thoſe grievous puniſhments, too often inflicted for ſlight 


offences, they formed a commercial ſettlement, Which 
was beneficial to the very country that had rejected 
them. About the year 1738, the crown ſent them a 


overnor, and troops, and fortified their harbour, As 
it is far ſuperior. to any on that coaſt, it is eaſy to fore- 
ſee, that if the riches of the adjacent parts anſwer the 
expectation of Portugal, that rendezvous of vagabonds, 
will, in time, become the chief colony of the Brazils, 


and the moſt conſiderable ſea- port in all South Ame- 
Pe Ir 


rica. | 
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Ir. appears from this account, that 
the court of Liſbon has taken the moſt 
prudent meaſures to ſecure the produce 
of the mines. They have not paid the 
ame attention to the culture of lands, 
nor has that point been fo well ſettled; 
| yet that ineſtimable ſource of riches 
| was then in a critical fituation, which 
required mature conlideration, | 

All the European nations that had ſettlements in A- 
| nerica, began to Eultivate the ſame productions that 
1 had long enriched the Brazils. This competition had 
y reduced the price of thoſe commodities ; and the Por- 
J 
8 


Means emplay- 
ed to revive + 
agriculture in 
the Brazils, 
which was a» 
bandoned far 


the mines. 


tugueſe laboured as much as ever, While their revenue 
every day grew leſs. Their labours grew irkſome, and 
many entirely quitted them, tempted by the hopes of 
ewriching themſelves by picking up gold. Had the 
mother country underſtood her true intereſt, and been 
{fs elated with this'new vein of riches, the misfortunes 
conſequent upon it might have been prevented. This 
might eafily have been done, by taking off the enor- 
mous duties which the colonies paid for all the goods 
they exported or imported ; and rather, if it was found 
neceſſary, allowing a bounty, which her new treaſures 
enabled her to do, with a liberal hand. This would 
have been au encouragement to the planter, who could 
{ot be ignorant of the ſuperiority of his foil to that of 
the Leeward iſlands, and of the other advantages he had 
over them, to perſevere in a labour which muſt procure 
bim a comfortable ſubſiſtence, if not an ample . 
vithout any anxiety or uncertainty. 

All who have attentively obſerved America, know 
that the coaſts of Brazil are very fertile. Their ſugar- 
canes are ſtronger than thoſe of the rival colonies, and 
their other produCtions have the ſame ſuperiority. They 
are not reduced to the neceſſity of manuring a poor 
or an exhauſted ſoil. They have ſuch plenty of land, 
lat, when one piece of ground is ſpent, they can take 
a freſh one, that will yield plentiful crops without much 
trouble, The inland parts only want hands to till 
em; and many navigable rivers are ready to convey 
heir produce to the ſea, The plantations are never de- 

1 ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed by hurricanes, or parched with drought, There 


are few ſituations in the Brazils, where the labours of 
the field are interrupted by the inclemency of the wen- 
ther, and none where the inhabitants are ſwept away 
by that dreadful mortality, fo frequent in many parts of 
America. The flave does not impatiently expect his 
ſubſiſtence from abroad, or wait till it is wafted over 
ſtormy ſeas, and then find it at ſuch an immoderate 
price, that he cannot always procure a ſufficiency, He 

finds, without much trouble, a wholeſome and plentiful 
| Proviſion, growing out of the ground which he digs, 
All the labours are performed with eaſe, by the help 
of the innumerable herds that graze on the meadows, 
The maſter, on his part, can be under no apprehenſion 
of ſeeing an end to his good fortune, as he well knows, 
that the colony has not yet attained to a tenth part 
of its culture. They already employ 150,000 blacks, 
which are annually recruited by 7000 or 8000, and may 
eaſily be multiplied. As it is cuſtomary for the planter 
to import them directly from Africa, he has nothing to 
fear from the negligence, unſkilfulneſs, or diſhoneſty of 
the European — $14 Their ſhips have the double 
advantage of making a ſhort ſtay at the end of their 
voyage, and of a ſhort and eaſy paſlage, both going 
and coming. | 

Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the culture of 
Brazil produced but 22,000,000 weight of raw ſugar, 
11, eo or £2,000 bales of tobacco, a little ſarſaparilla, 
cocoa, coffee, rice and indigo; to which were added 
ſome whalebone, woods for dying, building, and cabinct- 
work, and 14, oco or 15,000 hides. 

Among all the methods of increaſing the produce of 
ſo rich a country, the Portugueſe miniſtry have given 
the preference to the freedom of the Brazilians, as being 
the ſafeſt, the cheapeſt, and the moſt humane. They 
declared, in 1755, that, for the future, all the ſubjects 
of the crown, whether they were ſo by their own free 
will, or by compulſion, ſhould: be decmed citizens to 
all intents and purpoſes, and fhould be intitled to that 
appellation on the ſame terms as the Europeans. Na 
other obligations are laid upon them; the ſame field is 
open to their talents, and they may arrive at the ſam 
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honours. No other power has treated its American 
ſubjects with ſo much humanity. This ſingular cireum- 
tance, though ſo ſtriking, has not even been taken no- 
tice of, Every one is intent upon politics, war, plea- 
ſure, or fortune. A revolution ſo favourable to huma- 
nity, eſcapes every eye, even in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, in this enlightened aud philoſophical 
age, The public — 2 is much talked of; but it is 
got ſeen, it is not felt. | 

Portugal would be revenged of this indifference, if 
the new fyltem had produced the deſired effect. We 
hou)d ſee the Brazilians applying themſelves to the 
culture of their lands, and multiplying their produce. 
Their labour would enable them to procure number- 
leſs comforts which they never enjoyed. The fight of 
their happineſs would tempt the ſavages to quit their 
foreſts, and to embrace a more quiet way of life. By 
degrees, the influence of their example would ſpread, 
nd, in time, all Brazil would be civilized. A mutual 
confidence would be eſtabliſned between the Americans 
ad the Europeans, and they would become but one 
tion. All would concur in producing the Rock of an 
mmenſe trade to the mother country; which, on her 
part, would take care to fend a conſtant ſupply for the 
rowing cenſumption of the colony. An exact ba- 
ance would be kept up between their reciprocal inte- 
reſts, and great care would be taken, that nothin 
hould interrupt ſo valuable a harmony. The Portu- 
zueſe would at laſt, by one act of humanity, have made 
amends for all the miſchief they have done to the inha- 
bitants of America. | 

Unfortunately, theſe fair proſpects have turned out 
dere chimeras. In order to entertain any rational 


cn Wopes of ſucceſs, this great change ſhould have been 
*. brought on by flow degrees. The Brazilians might in- 
jr "Wifibly have been induced to a reliſh for the ſweets of 
oy beiety ; they might have been trained up to uſeful la- 
2 bours; they would gradually have got the better of 


tir natural lazineſs, and been prompted To with for 
perty. The way being thus prepared for a happy 
Rvolution, much would All have remained to be done, 


ich ſeems to have eſcaped the penetration of the mi- 
| . niltry, 


FY 


* 
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viſtry. They have not granted lands to the naturaliz. 


ed ſubjects in convenient places. They have not pro- of 
vided them with the necefſary ſtock to begin with, Do 
They have not had able guides to direct them; nor dor 
have their chiefs been men of integrity and humanity, W peo 
Nothing, therefore, has been done for the public good, {edi 
by giving civil liberty to the Brazilians ; and much has per! 
been done againſt it, by abridging the Europeans of bou 
their freedom, in ſubjecting them to the tyrannical mo- beg 
nopoly of an excluſive privilege. Nobody had foreſeen, ¶ nop 
or even ſuſpected, a regulation ſo contrary to the ge. ¶ wen 
nius of the nation. ; | that 
: | thoſ 
Monepolies e. | PoxTvuGAL has made immenſe diſco- T 
| flab liſhed for veries in Africa, and in the Eaſt and warr 
Weſt Indies, without the aſſiſtance of a. be. 


=” 2 * * ny company. Mere ſocieties of mer- lf creat 
85 chants, in which kings, princes, and no- ing, 
blemen were concerned, fitted out large fleets for thoſe Bi year: 
three parts of the world, raiſed the Portugueſe name a · Wh of B 
bove all others, and brought about the moſt important WF 1200 
and moſt intereſting commercial revolution the world Bi for t 
had ever experienced. It was not to be expected, that WW may 
a nation, which, in the barbarous ages, had purſued the WF rid t; 
ineſtimable advantages of competition, would, at laſt, in ¶ over 1 
an enlightened age, adopt a pernicious ſyſtem, which, N prope 
by collecting the principles of life and motion into s con 
ſmall part of the body politic, leaves nothing in all the modit 
reſt but languor and death. We 
This ſyſtem was formed among the ruins of Liſbon, Wi the « 
when the earth had, as it were, caſt out her inhabitants, W which 
and left them no ſafety, but on the ſea, or in the other 
hemiſphere. The dreadful ſhocks that had thrown down 
that ſtately capital ſtill continued, and the flames that ¶ de val. 
had reduced it to aſhes were ſcarce extinguiſhed, when 
an excluſive company was eſtabliſhed, for the purpoſe 
of ſelling the wine ſo well known by the name of Port, 
which is drank in many of the colonies, in part of the 
north, and chiefly in England. The city of Oporto, 
the firſt in the kingdom for population, riches and bu- 
ſineſs, ſince the fall of Liſbon, juſtly took the alarm, 26 
thinking her trade was going to be ruined by this fatal 
os 5 | alienation 


— 


>| 
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alienation of the rights of the whole nation, in favour 
of a private aſſociation. The province between the 
Douro and the Minho, the moſt fruitful in the king. 
dom, could no longer depend upon her culture. The 
y. people grew deſperate, and then ſeditious; and their 
d, Wh {dition made the government cruel. Twelve hundred 
as perſons were either executed, condemned to hard la- 
of bour, baniſhed to the forts in Africa, or reduced to 
o- beggary by the confiſcation of their goods. The mo- 
en, WT nopoly which had occaſioned all this miſchief, ſtill 
e- vent on, and continues to this day, attended with all 
that train of calamities which were foreſeen, even by 
thoſe who are leaſt converſant in political ſpeculation. 
—_ That fatal experiment, which ought to have been a 
and —_ to the miniſtry, made no impreſſion upon them. 
fa. Wl They had already, ever ſince the 6th of June 1755, 
created the Maragnan Company; and, far from reced- 


no- Wh ing, they erected the Fernambucea Company, four 
zoſe Wl years after, and thereby enſlaved all the northern part 
e a» Nef Brazil. The ſtock of the firſt company conſiſted of 
tant 1200 ſhares, and the other of 3400. Their charter is 
orld WW for twenty years, and foreigners reſiding in Portugal 
that WJ may become proprietors. They exerciſe the moſt hor- 

| the nd tyranny over the immenſe coaſt that has been made 
t, in Wl over to them. This attempt upon public liberty and 
nich, Wl property, has excited a violent ſpirit of animoſity, which 
ito » WJ s conſtantly kept up by a viſible diminution of com- 
the nodities “. 


We are momma of the motives that have induced 


ſbon, WM the court of Liſbon to take ſo unpopular a ftep, 
ants, which has given offence to all orders of the ftate, and 
other 1 | all 
down 


In general, the ſtock of a trading company ceonſiſis in effects, 
the value of which is not determined, and varying continually, ac» 
when {Wording to the opinion of the public, which is fickle as fortune. 
rpole Hence, ſuch a company are under the neceſſity of enlarging or leſ- 
Port, bing their dividend, agreeably to the ſucceſs of their tranſactions. 
F the The Portugueſe company are authoriſed to fix, at their pleaſure, 

the value of their ſhares at the end of every year; and it is by this 
valuation, often far from the truth, that the law orders them to be 
d bu- {received in payment, though they are not taken at the king's of- 
-m, as Wes. This inconvenience, which is equally felt by foreign traders 
, fatal bY thoſe of the ſame nation, neceſlarily enters into the account 

If all their ſales, and makes the trade of Portugal a kind of laby- 
th, of which it is difficult to get the thread. | 


home; nor was the number of trades much leſſened 
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all parts of the monarchy. It was pretended, that it | 
was done to prevent the contraband trade; but that | 
could never be the only motive for ſo tyrannical a mea. 
ſure. Excluſive companies are more likely to increaſe, | 
than to check the contraband trade; and beſides, it is 
well known, that none is carried on in the ſouth of ; 
Brazil, the only part that is affected by the monopoly, a 

| 

f 


The only foreign connections this part of America 


has, are the dealings of St. Catherine with the ſhips 
that frequent the South Seas, and thoſe of Rio- Janeiro y 
with ſhips of different nations, which, under various 
3 put in there on their way to and from the * 
ſt Indies. a 
Whatever may have given riſe to charter companies, WI 


we may venture to affirm, that, among the powers of WM 11 


Europe, Portugal has not been the greateſt loſer by WW .., 
this abſurd ſyſtem. That kingdom has adopted the WW tj 
fatal cuſtom, of being a bare ſpectator of the trade an 
that is carried on in its own colonies. So fingular an ju 


infatuation has been gradually contraQed. 9 


Tux firſt conqueſts of the Portugueſe 

OS in Africa and Afia, did not ige the 
vr fot of feeds of their induſtry. Though Liſbon 
LOS, was the genera] ware-houſe for India 
f oods, her own ſilken and woollen manu- 

faQures ſtill went on, and were ſufficient for the con- 
ſumption of the mother country, and of Brazil. The 
national activity extended to every thing, and mad: 
ſome amends for the want of population, which wat 
daily increaſing. Amongſt the many calamities that 
Spaniſh tyranny brought upon the kingdom, the Por- 
tugueſe could not complain of a ceſſation of labour it 


when they recovered their liberty. 
The happy revolution that placed the duke of Bra- 
oe upon the throne, was the period of that decay. 
he people grew enthuſiaſts. Some croſſed the ſeas, to 


go and defend diſtant poſſeſſions againſt an enemy whom y 
they imagined more formidable than he really was 
The reft took up arms to cover the frontiers. Private * 


intereſt was ſilenced by the intereſt of the whole; andi but t, 
| every N 
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every patriot was ſolicitous for his country alone. It 


might naturally be expected, that, when the firſt heat 
ea was over, every one would reſume his uſual employ- 
iſe, ment; but, unfortunately, the cruel war which follow- 
t 18 ed that great event, was attended with ſuch devaſtations 
| of in an open country, that the people choſe rather not to 
ly. work at all, than expoſe themſelves to ſee the fruit of 


their labours continually deſtroyed. The miniſtry 
favoured this inaction by the meaſures they took, 
which were highly blameable. 
Their fituation put them under a neceſſity of forming 
alliances. Political reaſons ſecured to them all the ene- 
mies of Spain. The advantages they reaped from the 
diverſion made in Portugal, could not fail to attach 
them to her intereſt. If the new court had formed ſuch 
extenſive views as their proceedings ſeemed to indicate, 
they would have known, that they had no need to make 
any conceſſions in order to ſecure friends. By an ill-" 
judged precipitation, they ruined their affairs. They 
gave up their trade to other powers, who were almoit 
as much intereſted in its preſervation as they were them- 
ſelves. This infatuation made thoſe powers imagine 
they might venture any thing ; and they accordingly 
lrexche? the privileges that had been granted them, 
far beyond what was intended. The induſtry of the 
Portugueſe was deftroyed by this competition, but was 
again excited by an error of the French miniſtry, 
France, who then had but a little bad tobacco, and 
ſtill leſs ſugar, in 1644, without any apparent reaſon, 
rohibited the importation of ſugar and tobacco from 
Brazil, Portugal, in return, prohibited the importation 
of all French manufactures, the only ones they valued 
at that time. Genoa immediately ſeized upon the filk 
trade, and has engroſſed it ever fince ; but the nation, 
aſter ſome heſitation, began, in 1681, to manufacture 
their own woollen goods; and, having ſeduced ſome 
Engliſh artificers, were enabled, in 1684, to prohibit 
ſeveral kinds of cloth, and, ſoon after, all forts “. 
Vor. III. X England, 


Though, by the low price at which they were rated, they paid 
but twelve, in place of twenty-three per cent., which they ought to 
Pay at their entry, the revenue of the cuſtom-houſe was fo greatly 

; | | diminiſhed, 
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England, which had advanced her own trade with 
Portugal upon the ruins of that of France, was much 
chagrined at the turn it had taken. For a long time, 
the Engliſh ſtrove to open the communication afreſh; 
and more than once they thought they had attained 
their end ; -but at laſt found themſelves farther from it 
than ever. There was no knowing where all this would 
end, when a revolution happened in the political ſy- 
ſtem of Europe, which at once overturned all the for- 
mer ideas. | 

A grandſon of Lewis XIV. was called to the throne 
of Spain. All nations were alarmed at this acceſſion of 
power to the houſe of Bonrbon, which they already 
thought too powerful and too ambitious. Portugal, in 
particular, who had always conſidered France as a fait 
friend, now beheld in her an enemy, who muſt wiſh, 
and, perhaps, promote her ruin. This induced hero 
apply for the protection of England, who never failed to 
turn every negotiation to her own commercial advan- 
tage, and was far from neglecting ſo favourable an op- 
portunity. The Engliſh ambaſſador, Methven, a pro- 
Found and able negotiator, ſigned a treaty, on the 27th 
of December 1703, by which the court of Liſbon en- 
gaged to permit the importation of all Britiſh woollen 
goods, on the fame footing as before the prohibition, 
on condition that the Portugal wines ſhould pay a duty 
one third leſs than the French, on being imported into 
England. : 
The advantages of this ſtipulation were very real for 
ene of the parties, but by no means ſo for the other. 
England obtained an excluſive privilege for her manu- 
factures, as the prohibition remained in fall force with 
regard to thoſe of other nations; but granted nothing 
en ber ſide; having already ſettled, for her own inte- 
reſt, the very thing that ſhe artfully pretended to grant 
to Portugal as a great favour. - Since France bought 


no more cloths of the Engliſb, they had obſerved, that 
| . ; the 


diminiſhed, that murmurs of difapprobation were heard everywhere. 

The Count d'Ericcira, the author of theſe fortunate alterations, had 
the courage to take the blame upon himſelf. It was enough for 
him to labour for the goed of his country, by putting an end to al 
Importation that made fo many millions go out of the kingdom. 


— 
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the dearneſs of French wines was prejudicial to the ba- 


| lance of trade, and had endeavoured to leſſen the con- 
ſumption, by laying heavier duties upon them. They 


have again increaſed them, from the ſame motive, and 
ill made a merit of it to the court of Liſbon, as bein 
a proof of ſingular friendſhip *. The Portugueſe ma- 


nufactures fell, being unable to ſupport the competition 


of the Engliſh. Great Britain clothed her new ally ; 
and, as the wine, oil, ſalt, and fruit ſhe bought, was a 
trifle in compariſon to what ſhe ſold, it was made up 
with the gold of Brazil. The balance was more and 
more 1a favour of the Engliſh, and, indeed, it could not. 
well be otherwiſe. a 

All who are converſant in the theory of commerce, 
or have attended to its revolutions, know, that an ac- 
tive, rich, and ſenſible nation, who have once got poſ- 
ſeſſion of a capital branch of trade, will ſoon. ingroſs the 
whole. They have ſo great an advantage over their 
competitors, that they weary them out, and make 
themſelves maſters of the countries where their induſtry 
is exerted, Thus it is, that Great Britain has found 


means to ingroſs the whole produce of Portugal and 
her colonies, | 


The Engliſh find the Portugueſe in clothing, food, 
{mall wares, materials for building, and all their articles 
of luxury, and return them their own materials manu- 

X 2 factured. 


* Had ſhe ſought for an explanation of this matter, ſhe could 
eaſily have brought it about. The regiſters of the cuſtom-houſe in 
England prove, that, in the ſpace of four ycars preceding the treaty, 
there were conſumed in England 31,324 tons of port wine; and 
that, during the four following years, the increaſe was only 698 
tons, This calculation makes it appear what, miniſtry have gained. 
The fequel will ſhow what a ſacrifice they have made. | 

Great Britain, independent of other articles of merchandiſe, ſup- 
plied Portugal yearly with Wwoollen ſtuffs to the amount of 
1,300,000 J. Sterling. In return, ſhe only got cach year from Por- 
tugal, in wine, oil, ſalt, and fruits, 112,820 1. Sterling. Hence a 
judgement may be formed of the quantity of gold ſhe drew in pay- 
ment of the balance of trade in her favour. Since that time, Por- 
tugal has received ſtill more, in proportion to the profits of the 
mines of Brazil, and the- conſumption of her colonies. She had, 
by degrees, been almoſt wholly ſwallowed up; and it was next ts 
an impoſſibility that it could be otherwiſe. | 


* 
* 


* 
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factured. This employs a million of Engliſh artificers 
and huſbandmen. 28 Q 

They furniſh them with ſhips, and with naval and 
warlike ſtores for their ſettlements abroad, and earry on 
all their navigation at home. | 

They carry on the whole money trade of Portugal, 
They borrow money in London, at three, or three and 
a half per cent. and negotiate it at Liſbon, where it is 
worth ten. In ten years time, the intereſt pays the 
capital, which ſtill remains due “. | 

They engroſs all the inland trade. There are Engliſh 

uſes ſettled at Liſbon, which receive all the commo- 
dities of their own country, and diſtribute them to mer- 
chants, who diſpoſe of them in the provinces, moſtly 
for the profit of their employers. A ſmall allowance is 
the only reward of their induſtry, to the diſgrace of a 
nation who is mean enough to work at home, for the 
profit of another. 

They carry off even the commiſſion trade. The fleets 
deſtined for the Brazils, are the ſole property of the 
Engliſh. The riches they bring home are all their 
bwn. They will not even ſuffer them to paſs through 
the hands of the Portugueſe, and only borrow their 
name, becauſe they cannot do without it. Theſe fo- 
reigners diſappear as ſoon as they have got the fortune 
they intended, and leave that nation impoveriſhed and 
exhauſted, at whoſe expence they have enriched them- 
ſelves. It is demonſtrable, from the regiſters of the 
fleets, that, in the ſpace of ſixty years, that is, from the 


* diſcovery of the mines, to the year 1756, 2,400,000,000 


livres (g. worth of gold has been brought away from 
Brazil; and yet, it is a fact, that in. 1754, all the caſh 
in Portugal amounted to no more than 15,000,000 or 
20,000,000 (2); and, at that time, the nation owed 
42,000,000 a) ; fo that Portugal muſt have been in a 
dreadful ſituation. N | 

a But, 


' (3) 105,000,000 l. | | 
(2) On an average, not much more than 750,000 l. 
(a) 3,150,000 J. | 
To theſe exorbitant profits, it may be added, that a nation 
that never buys but upon credit, and a long credit too, mult pay 3 
Kill higher intereſt for their goods, They often pay double ther 
value, and ſometimes even more. 


— * 
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But, what Liſbon has loſt, London has gained. 
England, by her natural advantages, was only intended 
for a ſecondary power. Though the changes that had 
ſucceſively happened in the religion; government, and 
induſtry of the Engliſh, had improved their condition, 
increaſed their ſtrength, and unfolded their genius, they 
could not poſſibly act a capital part. They knew, by 
experience, that the means which, in ancient govern- 
ments, could raiſe a nation to any pitch, when, without 
any connection with its neighbours, it emerged fingly 
out of nothing, were inadequate in modern times, when 
the wer og of nations made the advantages of each 
common to all, and thereby left to numbers and ftrength 
their natural ſuperiority. Since ſoldiers, generals, and 
nations fought for hire; fince the power of gold open- 
ed every a res and made every treaty, England had 
learned, that the greatneſs of a ſtate depended upon its 
riches, and that its political power was eſtimated by its 
millions. This truth, which muſt have alarmed the 
ambition of the Engliſh, became favourable to them, as 
ſoon as they had prevailed upon Portugal to depend on 
them for neceffaries, and had bound them, by treaties, 
to an impoſhbility of procuring them otherwiſe. Thus 
was that kingdom made dependent on a falſe friend for 
lood and raiment. Theſe were, to borrow the expreſ- 
ſon of a certain politician, like two anchors, which the 
Britons had faſtened upon that empire: Phey went 
farther ſtill: they made the Portugueſe loſe all regard, 
all weight, all influence in the general ſyſtem of affairs, 
by pertuading them to have neither forces nor alliances. 
Truſt to us, ſaid the Engliſh, for your ſafety; we will 
negotiate and fight for you. Thus, without blood- 
ſhed or labour, and without any of the Ealamities that 
attend conqueſt; they made themſelves more effectually 
maſters of Portugal, than the Portugueſe 'were of the- 
mines of Brazil. Meeren OTE 
Every _ is connected together, both in nature and 
in politics. It is hardly poſſible,” that a nation ſhould 
loſe its agriculture and its induſtry, without a vifible de- 
cay of the liberal arts, letters, ſciences, and all the 
ound principles of government and adminiſtration. 
Portugal is a melancholy inftance- of this: truth. Since 
| Tete X 3 Great 
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eite as many buyers as poſſible to their harbours, to eu- 


Boo 

Great Britain has condemned that peoplesto a ſtate of Mort: 
ination, they are fallen into ſuch barbariſm as is hard- 1 0 
ly credible. That light which has ſhone all over Eu- B 
rope, ſeems to have ſtopped at, the Pyrenees. They houn 
have gone backward, and have incurred the contempt Eng] 
of ſurrounding nations, after having excited their emu- tion. 
lation, and provoked them to jealouſy. The advantage to ot 
of having enjoyed excellent laws, whilſt all other ſtates brok 
groaned under horrible confuſion, hath availed them atio 
nothing. They have loſt the original bent of their twal | 
genius, by orgetting the principles of reaſon, morali- cd it, 
tp, and politics. The efforts they might make to e- x the 
merge from this ſtate of languor and blindneſs, may, We c 
pollibly, prove unſucceſsful ; becauſe good reformers uh en 
are not eaſily to be found in that nation which ſtands moſt boule 
in need of them. Men who are qualiked to change the ay d. 
face of empires, commonly come from far, and feldom hap 
itart up at once. They generally have their fore- Wlnies 
runners, who awaken the minds of the people, diſpoſe We 
them to receive the light, and prepare the neceſſary in- bare, 
ſtruments for bringing about a great revolution. As dd rel 
there is no appearance of any ſuch preparatory ſteps in d ſev 
Portugal, it is to be feared, the nation muſt ſtill con- Nys f 
tinue in this humiliating condition, unleſs they will a- amo 
dopt the maxims of more enlightened ſtates, making Wain « 
the proper allowances for their fituations, and call in Whig. 
the aſſiſtanee of foreigners capable of directing them. n it, 2 
Tut firſt ſtep towards their recovery, Whaſt, 1 

_— ; "hn that leading one, without, which, all the {lic 
Jo - of | 2 reſt would be unſteady, uncertain, unſer- bird o 
1 * > any 1 viceable, and even dangerous, would be, {Welt of 
e to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke, Portu- eich 


gal, in her prefent ſituation, cannot do without foreign 
commodities; therefore, it is her intereſt to promote 
the greateſt competition of ſellers ſhe poſſibly can, in 
order to reduce the price of what ſhe muſt needs buy. eortug 
As it is no leſs the intereſt. of the Portugueſe, to dil- 
poſe of the overplus of their own produce, and that of 
their colonies, they ought, , for the ſame reaſon, to in- 


hance the price, and inereaſe the quantity of their ex- 
9 2 N ports. 


2 
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ports. This ceconomical ſyſtem will certainly admit of 
no objection. 3 = 

By the treaty of 1702, the Portugueſe are only 
hound to permit the importation of woolen goods from 
England, on the terms ſtipulated before the prohibi- 
tion. Now, they might ſafely grant the ſame privilege 
to other nat ions, without incurring the blame of having 
broken their engagement. A liberty granted to one 
mation, was never interpreted as an exciufive and perpe- 
twal privilege, that could abridge the prince who grant» 
ich it, of his right of extending it to other nations. He 


x the undoubted judge of what ſuits his own kingdom. 


We cannot caſily gueſs, what rational objeQion a Bri- 
iſh miniſter could make to a king of Portugal, who 
hould tell him, I will encourage merchants to come to 
ny dominions, who will feed my ſubjects as cheap, and 
cheaper than you, and will take the produce of my co- 
onies 3 whereas you will take nothing but golc. 

We may judge of the effect this wiſe conduct would 
hae, by what has happened, independent of this ſpirit- 


o ſeventy millions in foreign commodities, which ſhe 
aas for in the produce; of her land, and in gold and 
Gamonds, or remains debtor. _ The allurement of a 
gain of thirty-five per cent., which is no uncommon 
ming in this trade, induces all nations to be concerned 
" it, as much as poſſible ; nor are they deterred from it 
ly the well-grounded. fear of being never paid, or, at 
aſt, very late. Moſt of them have been ſucceſsful in 
heir endeavours. France and Italy have ingroffed one 
mird of thoſe imports. Holland, Hombergh, and the 
relt of the north, carry off as much; and England, 
hich formerly abſorbed almoſt the whole, comes in“ 
or the remaining third. It appears from the regiſters 
the cuſtoms, that, in the ſpace of five years, from 
1762 to 1766, incluſwely, England has ſent 2 to 
Fortugal, only to the value of 95,613,547 livres 10 
ous (%; and has received commodities to the amount 
137,761,075 livres {c) ; ſo that the balance in money 


s been but 57,692,475 livres (d). What 


(5) 4,183, 92 1. 14 5. of d. 7 x 1.652,04) l. 114. 
255 24, 045 J. 15 8. 74 d. 


d reſolution. Portugal receives annually, to the value 
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What deceives all Europe, as to the extent of the 
Engliſh trade, is, that all the gold of Brazil is conveye 
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by the road of the Thames. That influx ſeems to be ; 


natural and neceſſary conſequence of the buſineſs carrie 
on by that nation. But the truth is, that metals arc 
not openly allowed to go out of Portugal, and, there. 
fore, can only be brought away by men of war, which 
are not liable to be ſearched ; that Great Britain ſendy 
two every week, as regularly as the ſea will permit; 
and that theſe ſhips bring the riches of all nations into 
their iſland, whence the merchants diſperſed in the ſe- 
veral countries draw them off, either in kind, or by bills 
of exchange, paying one per cent. 

The Britiſh miniſtry, who are not the dupes of theſe 
dazzling appearances, and are but too ſenſible of the 
decay of this moſt valuable trade, have, for ſome time 
paſt, taken incredible pains to reſtore it to its former 
ſtate. Their endeavours will never ſucceed, becauſe 
this. is one of thoſe events which are not within the 
reach of political wiſdom. If the evil aroſe from fa- 
vours granted to rival nations, or if England had been 
debarred from her former privileges, well conducted ne- 
gociations might ſer all right again. But this is not 
the caſe. The court of Liſbon has invariably purſued 
the ſame track, both with regard to Great Britain, and 
to all other nations, Her ſubjects have had no other 
inducement. to give the preference to the commodities 
brought from all parts of Europe, than that thoſe of 
their old friends were ſo loaded with taxes, that they 
bore an exorbitant price. The Portugueſe will get 
many artictes cheaper ſtill, whenever their government 
| ſhall eſtabliſh a perfect equality in their ports for all na 
tions. Ne | 1 N 

After removing, in ſome meaſure, the diſadvantages 
of their paſſive trade, the court of Liſbon, ſhould endes. 
vour to make it.a&tive, Their own inclivation, the taſte 
of the age, and the deſire of fame, ſeem to incline them 
to give the preference to manufactures. _ A tolerable 
quantity of coarſe woollen ſtuffs are already wove in the 
inland provinces, though the wool is too ſhort, and 

mige better employed to other purpoſes. - Govern- 
ment has hlk manufactures at Liſbon, and at lang 
r 8 Pe ait 1 2462.44 mm 
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which coſt more than they are worth. If they do not 
weave gold or filver, it is becauſe the wear of them is 
trictly prohibited, both in the mother country and in 
her colonies. We have ſhown above, that this kind of 
induſtry is not fit for Spain; and, for the ſame reaſons, 
it is unfit for * r They ought rather to think of 
encouraging agrieulture. 

The climate 18 favourable to ſilk, of which there was 
formerly great plenty. The baptized Jews made it 
their buſineſs to breed worms, and to prepare the filk, 
ill they were perſecuted by the inquifition, which was 
ill more ſevere and more powerful under the houſe of 
Braganza, than it had ever been under the Spaniſh do- 
ninion. Moſt of the artificers fled to the kingdom of 
Valencia, and thoſe who choſe to ſell their induſtry, re- 
moved with their effects to England and Holland, 
which improved the activity of both thoſe countries. 
This diſperſion was the ruin of the filk trade in Portu- 
al, fo that no trace of it is now to be ſeen; but it 
might be reſumed. | 

The next cultivation that ought to be attended to, 
s, that of the olive-tree. It now exiſts, and conſtant» 
ly ſupplies all that is wanted for home conſumption, - 
delides a ſmall quantity every year for exportation; but 
this is not ſufficient. Portugal might eaſily enter into 
an open competition with * nations that make the 
greateſt profit of that commodity, which is wholly. con- 
ined to the ſouthern provinces of Europe. 

Their wool is likewiſe capable of improvement. 
Though it is inferior to that of Spain, the French, the 
Dutch, and even the Engliſh, buy up twelve or thirteen 
thouſand quintals every year, and would buy more, if 
It were to be had in all markets- All who have travel- 
&d through Portugal, with that ſpirit of obſervation 
which enables men to form a right judgement of things, 
re of opinion, that double the quantity might be ob- 
taned, without injuring the other branches of induſtry 3 
ad that, on the contrary, it might tend to their im- 
provement. 

That of ſalt ſeems to have been more attended to. 
le north annually takes off 150,000 muids, which 
| 7. 
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may coſt 1,500,000 lirres (e). It is corrofive, and 
leſſens” the weight and the taſte of meats ; but it pre. 
ferves fiſh and fleſh longer than French ſalt. This pro- 
perty will occaſion a greater demand for it, as naviga. 
tion grows more extenſive *. | 
We cannot take upon us to promiſe the ſame ſucceſy 
with regard to their wines. They are fo indifferent, 
that it is ſurpriſing how ſo many nations in Europe 
could ever think of making them their conſtant drink, 
It is ſtill more ſurpriſing, how the Portugueſe miniſtry 
could ever make ſuch an ill uſe of their authority, 2 
to impede ſo proſitable a culture. The order for root. 
ing up the vines, could only be dictated by private in- 
tereſt, or falſe views. The pretence for ſo extraordinary 
a law, is fo abſurd, that nobody has given credit to it, 
It is very well known, that the ground where the vine 
have ſtood, can never be fit for the culture of corn, 
But, if the thing were ever ſo practicable, it would 
ſtill be an unwarrantable infringement of the ſacred and 
unalienable right of property. In a monaſtery, indeed, 
every thing belongs to all ; nothing 1s the property « 
any individual, but the joint property of the while 
community; it is one ſingle animal, with twenty, thur- 
ty, forty, a thouſand, ten thouſand heads. But the 
caſe is very different in ſociety. Here, every ſingle 
bead has its property, a ſhare of the genera] wealth, 
which he is abſolute maſter of, and which he is free to 
_ uſe, or even to abuſe, as he thinks proper. A private 
man muſt be at liberty to let his ground ly fallow, if it 
fuits him, without the intervention of adminiſtration, 


Book IX. 


(e) 65,625 1. 


Other means muſt be fallen upon, to encourage the moſt in 
portant of all the branches of huſbandry. It is at preſent in ſuc 
2 languiſhing condition, that the . Portugueſe bring annually from 
foreign countries a third part of the corn they conſume. IT bis di 
order may have an end. All who have attended to the revolutio 
that have happened in the trade of - this nation, muſt know, that 
before they had ſhipping, they furniſhed themſelves with grain 
partly from the Mediterranean, and very. frequently from Eng 
land. Their own neceſſities demand at preſent all their activity 


Nothing but an abſolute inability can juſtify a government it 
putting the mother country and her colonies in the power of ot 


ſtates for the prineipal neceſſaries of life. 
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and WJ If government ſets up for a judge of the abuſe, it will 
pre. ſoon ſet up for a judge of the ule of things; and then 
pro. chere is an end of all true notions of liberty and pro- 
ig» Will perty- If it can require me to employ my own pro- 

perty according to its fancy; if it inflict puniſhments 
cel Wl on my diſobedience, my negligence, or my folly, and 
rent, that under pretence of public utility, I am no longer 
abſolute maſter of my own, I am only an adminiſtrator, 


rope 

ink who is to be dire&ed by the will of another. The man 
iltry cho lives in ſociety, muſt, in this reſpect, be left at li- 
„ uM berty to be a bad citizen, becauſe he will ſoon be ſe- 
root- ¶ rerely puniſhed by poverty, and by contempt, which is 
e in: worſe than poverty. He who burns his own corn, or 


throws his money away, is ſuch a fool as is ſeldom met 
with, and, therefore, ought not to be reſtrained by pro- 
hibitive laws, which would be bad in themſelves, as be- 
ing an attack upon the univerſal and ſacred notion of 
property. In every well-regulated conſtitution, the bu- 
ineſs of the magiſtrate muſt be confined to what con- 
cerns the public Tafoty, inward tranquillity, the conduct 

of the army, and the obſervance of the laws. Where- * 
erer authority is ſtretched beyond this mark, we may 
renture to affirm, that the people are expoſed to depre- 
dation. If we take a ſurvey of all ages and all nations; 


ſingleſ wat great and fine idea of public utility will preſent it- 
ealthi elf to our imagination, under the ſymbolical figure of 
ree to Hercules, knocking down with his club one part of 
rivateMWthe people, amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of the 


other part, who know not that they are quickly to fall 
under the ſame ſtrokes. 

To return to Portugal; that country ſtands in need 
of other meaſures than have hitherto been purſued, to 
reſtore the moſt important of its cultures. It is in ſo 
anguid a ftate, that the Portugueſe annually import 
in ſuchſtiree fourths of the corn they conſume. It is well 
ly fran known, that before they had applied themſelves to na- 


** - igation, they ſupplied great part of the Mediterranean 
* vith corn, and ſometimes England itſelf. Their own 
n grainſWants now call for the exertion of their activity. No- 


ub thing but a total inability can juſtify a government, 
act ite that ſuffers both the mother country and her colonies to 
| depend 


. 
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depend upon other nations for the common neceſſaries 
of life. 

The court of Liſbon would fall into a very dangerous 
error, if they imagined, that time alone may bring a. 
bout ſo great a revolution. It concerns them to pre. 
pare the way, by leſſening the duties, and eſpecially by 
diminiſhing the expence of raifing them, which is ſome. 
times more oppreſſive than the duty itſelf, When this 
impediment is removed, all kinds of encouragement 
muſt be given. One of the moſt fatal prejudices, and 
moſt deſtructive of the happineſs of men, and the pro- 
ſperity of nations, 1s that of ſuppoſing, that hands a 
lone are wanting to cultivate the ground. The experi. 
ence of all ages has ſhown, that much muſt be given to 
the earth, betgre much can be required of her. There 
are not, perhaps, in all Portugal, twenty farmers who 
are able to advance the neceſſary ſums. Government 
muſt, therefore, aſſiſt them. A revenue of about 
44, O00, 00 (J), near half of. which comes from the 
mother country, and the reſt from the colonies, will 
facilitate theſe liberalities, which are oftentimes more 
economical than the moſt ſordid avarice. | 

This firſt change will be productive of others. The 
arts neceſſary for culture will infallibly rife and grow 
up with it. Induſtry will ſpread by degrees, and put 
forth all its branches, and Portugal will no longer ex- 
hibit an inſtance of a ſavage people in the midft of ci. 
vilized nations. 'The citizen will no longer be forced 
to devote himſelf to celibacy, or to go y for em- 
ployment. Commodious houſes will riſe out of ruins; 
and work-ſhops take place of convents. Now, like 
thoſe ſhrubs that ly ſcattered, and lowly creep on the 

round that covers the richeſt mines, the ſubjects of this 
almoſt annihilated ſtate will no longer ſtarve, with their 
golden rivers and mountains. Gold and ſilver will cir- 
culate again, and will no Jonger be buried in churches 
Superſtition will be at an end, together with lazinels 
ignorance, and dejection. The minds of men, who now 
divide their time between debauchery and pious expia- 
tions of it, who are fond of miracles and magic arts, 


will then be inflamed with public ſpirit. The nation, 


(f) 1,925,000 l. 


freed - 
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freed from its fetters, and reſtored to its natural activi- 
ty, will exert itſelf with a ſpirit worthy of its former 
exploits. _ | | | 
Portugal will then remember, that ſhe was indebted 
to her navy for her opulence, her glory, and her 
frength, and will attend to the reſtoration of it. It 
will no longer be reduced to eighteen men of war, ill 
built, ill manned; and ill Ges; and about an hundred 
merchantmen, from fix to. eight hundred tons burden, 
in a ſtill worſe condition. Her population, which has 
nſenfibly ſunk from three millions of ſouls to eighteen 
hundred thouſand, will revive, to cover her harbours and 
roads with active fleets. The revival of her navy, uo 
doubt, will be difficult for a power whoſe flag is not 
known on any of the European ſeas, and who, for a 
century paſt, has given up her navigation to whoever 
would undertake 'it: but a government once grown 
wiſe, will ſurmount every obſtacle. When they have 


keep immenſe ſums in the nation, which are conſtantly 
expended for freight. _ | | 
This change will influence the iſlands dependent on 
Portugal. The rt of Madeira will no longer be o- 
pea to the Engliſh. The mother country will have the 
ſole power of drpoling of 25,000 or 30,000 pipes of 
ich wine which that ifland annually produces. It will 
be in the roads of Liſbon and Oporto that all nations 
vill fetch that choice liquor, which is in ſuch requeſt in 
the four quarters of the globe. The Azores will fur- 
wh Portugal with oxen for the plough and for food, 
which cannot fo well be bred at home, on account of 
the dryneſs of the ſoil; and the Cape de Verd iſlands 
mil ſupply them with more mules than they want 
The New England people formerly brought them from 
thence to carry to the Leeward Iſlands ; but a great 
mortality that happened in 1750, put an end to that 
trade, The vacancies will ſoon be filled up, by a cloſe 
utention to the breeding of this animal. 
MM Theſe. alterations will be productive of ſtill more ma- 
terial ones. Brazil, which has no other fault than that 
deing too large for Portugal; which has only a few 
labitations ſcattered along . ſea coaſts; and has no 
Vor. III. | | Y ., other | 
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recovered their proper ſhare of navigation, they will 
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other colonifts ia the inland parts, but what are em- 
ployed in the mines, will then afſume a new face : their 
overnment will be new-modelled. Their maſters will 
e convinced how great a miſtake has been committed 
with regard to all the modern nations, by transferring 
to the new-diſcovered world all the abſurdities of feudal 
government, accumulated on the old through a long ſe- 
ries of ages. A few plain laws will be ſubſtitute] in 
the place of the ſubtle arts of chicane, which are no 
better than refinements on tyranny; and an increaſe of 
8 185 
he execution of theſe laws will be ſecured, if em- 
ployments are not ſold, and if a proper choice is made, 
and good governors appointed to command Para, Ba- 
hia, and Rio- Janeiro, who ſhall be independent on each 
other, though the latter has the title of viceroy. The 
vigilance of the three chiefs will put an end to the 
treacheries and enormities which the Brazilian Portu- 
gueſe have too long been guilty of, or cauſed their ſlaves 
to commit. 3 | 
Having thus reformed their manners, the next ſtep 
will be, to regulate their adminiſtration. The tyranni- 
cal reſtraints upon ſhipping being once removed, and e- 
very one left at liberty to ſend them out from the mo- 
ther countty, this freedom will produce other favourable 
innovations. Expeditions will not be confined to the 
roads of Liſbon and Oporto, becauſe, as the other ports 
bear their part in the public expences, it is but fit they 
ſhould enjoy the ſame advantages. Exclufive companies 
will be aboliſhed. That load of taxes, which is the 
bane of Europe, will no longer affli& the Brazils. The 
colony will not be reaſons, with that ſwarm-of con- 
tractors who are the ruin of the moſt ſucceſsful la- 
bours. The mother country will be convinced, that 
| ſhe has no right to demand any thing of her colonies 
but their produce. This produce itfelf will not at firk 
be impeded, by enormous duties that ſtop its circula- 
tion. Gold, that enſign of all riches, that choiceſt 
commodity of Brazil, freed from the fetters that ob- 
ſtructed its progreſs, will freely flow into all countries 
which have any thing to offer in return. It will be no 


ve longer 
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longer neceſſary for Dutch, French, and Engliſh men 
of war to lend their flag to ſmuggle it out. 
Agriculture, ennobled by liberty, will ſhake off the 
yoke of oppreſſion, the conſequence of ignorance, ava- 
rice, and deſpotiſm. The means of improvement will 
daily increaſe, The Portugueſe, who firſt opened A- 
frica to other nations, have, notwithſtanding their decay, 
preſerved ſome conſiderable advantages in that country. 
They poſſeſs large colonies on the beft coaſt, for the 
ſave trade, whilſt the rival nations have only ſmall fac- 
tories ; and ſome have none at all. By that means, 
they get their negroes one third cheaper than they are 
to be had in ports where there is a competition; ſo 
that the Brazits will certainly take a great many more, 
when once the duty is taken off, which is now ten per 
cent. upon the heads of theſe unhappy Africans, as it is 
upon all commodities that come from Europe. The 
mother country will give a farther encouragement tb 
this trade, ſince, after all, ambition will carry it on a- 
gainſt the expoſtulations of humanity, by permitting . 
the colony to make their own ſalt, inſtead of ſending 
tor it from Portugal, as they are now compelled to du. 
This will facilitate the victualling of their ſhips, by 
adding ſalt beef and pork to their proviſion, which, 
hitherto, has been only caſſada and dried fiſk. Then, 
inſtead of thirty or forty ſhips, from ſixty to an hun- 
dred tons burden, which are annually fitted out, they 
will fit out an hundred, and, in time, many more, if 
they chodſe it. | | 
This improvement might be haſtened, by permitting 
a direct navigation from the Brazils to the Eaſt Indies. 
This trade peculiarly ſuits Portugal ; and it would be 
good policy to extend it as much as poſſible. As the 
ortugueſe neither have, nor can have, any manufac- 
tures of their own, they ought to give the preference to 
the lighteſt and cheapeſt linens and ſtuffs, which are 
moſt ſuitable to their own climate and that of their co- 
lonies, and abſolutely neceſſary for their African ſettle- 
ments, The mother country would be no loſer by aſ- 
lociating Brazil to this branch of induſtry. They can- 
Dot have forgot, that they formed a company in 1723s 
Which did not ſucceed. * From that time, only one Pp 
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has been fitted out yearly, which, for a long while, put 
in at Bahia on her return from Afia, and, for ſome 


years paſt, calls for refreſhments at Angola, by order 
of the government to which it belongs. Many more 


would be ſent from Brazil. Their contraband trade 
with Buenos Ayres would ſupply them with piaſtres for 


their traffic, and the Amazon with part of the materials 


for navigation. The banks of that immenſe river a. 
dound with excellent wood. It is known to be very 


laſting; the worm, that ſcourge of the navy, never pe- 
'netrates it, and the ſcurvy never appears on board the 


' ſhips that are made of it. The difficulty of getting hemp 
or flax, is already removed. Two plants have been dil. 


covered, which grow in great plenty in the foreſts about 


Bahia, called gravata and tieu, which make very good 


thread for coarſe linen, fail-cloth, and ropes. Unfor. 
tunately, a private man in the neighbourhood has pot a 
patent, for fifteen years, for the ſole working of it. 
An infallible way to the ſpeedy attainment of theſe 
great ends, would be, to open the ports of Brazil to all 
nations. Such a liberty would give the colony that 2. 
lacrity which it never can acquire without it. The na- 
tions that would have i with them, would be a- 


uke intereſted in their proſperity and defence. They 


would be far more ſerviceable to the mother country, 
by the, gradual increaſe of their cuſtoms, than by a per- 
nicious monopoly. Portugal, that has no manufaCtures, 
muſt purſue a different ſyſtem from the other powers in 
Europe, who have more goods than they want to ſup- 
ply their American ſettlements z and the very competi- 
tion that might be prejudicial to them, will certainly be 
very advantageous to the Portugueſe. 

If the court of Liſbon does not adopt this ſcheme, 


which, no doubt, may be liable to ſome inconveniencies, 


it may, at leaft, repeal the law that forbids all foreigners 


to ſettle in the Brazils. Not fifty years 20, there were 


ſeveral Engliſh, Dutch, and French hoùſes, whoſe in- 
duſtry encouraged every kind of labour. Far from driv- 
ing them away, by barbarouſly oppreſſing them, the) 
ought to have been courted, and encouraged to fix there, 
and to engage others to follow their example. Not 
that, trialy ſpeaking, there is a ſcarcity of white people 

8 5 in 
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in thoſe vaſt regions. By a calculation that may be de- 


pended on, they amount to near 600,000. This is more 


than are to be found in any other colony; but the Creole 
Portugueſe are ſo indolent, ſo corrupt, ſo paſſionately# 


devoted to pleaſure, that they are grown incapable of 


the ſmalleſt application to buſineſs. Perhaps, the only 
way to rouſe this degenerate race, would be, to ſet be- 
fore their eyes ſome laborious men, and to allot them 
ſuitable parcels of land. . eee 
This might eaſily be done. On the banks of the 
moſt navigable rivers are large plains that belong to 


nobody, and might enrich any one who would take 
the pains to plough them up. Even by the ſea- ſide, it 
would be an eaſy matter to ſettle a good number of 
farmers. On the firſt difcovery of that country, go- 
rernment had granted whole provinces to ſeveral noble- 
men, under the title of captainſhips; but has afterwards 
withdrawn theſe grants,” and given them, in-exchange, 
titles, penſions, or other favours. By this means, a vait 
domain 18 returned to the crown, which now lies waſte, 
and might be uſefully employed. An infinite number 
of Engliſh, French, and Dutch coloniſts, whoſe-planta- 
tions are exhauſted,” and many Europeans, who have 


the faſhionable paſſion of wanting to make a fortune, 


would gladly remove thither with their induſtry and 
their whole ſtock. | 

By way of encouragement, they, mult be ſecured from 
the fury of the inquiſition. That cruel tribunal has ne- 
ver, indeed, been erected in Brazil; but they have their 
emiſſaries there, who are worſe, if poſſible, than them- 
ſelves. It may be remembered, that from the year 1702 
to 1718, thoſe infamous men ſent. over to Europe a pro- 
digious number of prieſts, monks, and proprietors of 
land, and even negroes, whom they accuſed of Judaiſm, 
Thoſe oppreſſions ruined ; agriculture /to- ſuch a degree, 
that the fleets of 1724 and 1725 found no proviſions 
there. In 1728, the government enacted, that, for the 
future, if any colonift was taken up by the holy office, 
his goods and chattels, and his ſla ves, ſhould not be for- 
feited, and that his fortune ſhould deſcend to his heirs. 
The miſchief that was already done, could not be repair- 
ed by this decree, nor can mutual confidence be rh 
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till the authors of the diſorders that have ruined the 


colony are recalled. 5 n 
Even this will not be ſufficient, without abridging 
the power of the clergy. Some ſtates have been known 
to favour the corruption of prieſts, to weaken the a. 
ſcendent that ſuperſtition gives them over the minds of 
the people. That this method 1s not always infallible, 
appears from what has paſſed in the Brazils; nor is this 
execrable policy reconcileable with the principles of mo- 
rality. It would be ſafer and better to open the doors 
of the ſanQuary to all che citizens without diſtinction. 
Philip II., when he became maſter of Portugal, enacted, 
that ſanQuaries ſhould be ſhut againſt all ſuch whoſe 
blood was tainted with any mixture with Jews, heretics, 
negroes, or Indians. This diſtinction has given a dan- 
gerous ſuperiority to a ſet of men who were already too 
powerful. It has been aboliſhed in the African ſettle- 
ments; why ſhould it not be fo in thoſe of America! 
Why, after taking from the clergy the authority they 
derived from their birth, ſhould es not be abridged of 
the power they aſſume on account of their riches 1 
Some politicians have aſſerted, that no government 


bought ever to appoint a fixed income for the clergy, but 


that their ſpiritual ſervices ſhould be paid by thoſe who 
have recourſe to them; that this method would re- 
double their zeal and vigilance ; that they would gros 
daily more expert in the cure of fouls, by experience, 
« ſtudy, and application. "Theſe ſtateſmen have been op- 
_ poſed by philoſophers, who maintained, that an cc0- 
nomy which would tend to increaſe the activity of the 


clergy, would be fatab to public tranquillity ; and that 


it was better to lull that ambitious body into. idleneſs, 
than fo give it new ſtrehngth. They obſerve, that 
churches and;religious houſes, which, have no ſettled in- 
come, are ſo many repoſitories of ſuperſtition, maintain- 
ed at the expence of the lower claſs. of people, where 
faints, miracles, relics, and all the inventions with 
which impoſture has loaded religion, are made. So that 
it would be a benefit to fociety, if the clergy had a ſtat- 
ed proviſion, but ſo moderate, as to reſtrain the ambition 
ef the body, and the number of its members. Poverty 


tion, r 
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makes them fanatical ; opulence independent; and both 


concur to render them ſeditious. a | 
This was the opinion of a philoſopher, who ſaid to a 
great monarch, There is a great body in your domi- 
nions, who have aſſumed a power of ſuſpending the la- 
bour of your ſubjects, whenever they pleaſe to call them 


into their temples. This body is authoriſed to ſpeak to 


them a hundred times a year, and to ſpeak in the name 
of God. They tell them, that the moſt powerful ſo. 
vereign on earth is no more in the ſight of the ſupreme 


Being than the meaneſt ſlave; and that, as they are 


the organ of the Maker of all things, they are to 


be believed in preference to the maſters of the world. 


The conſequences of ſuch a ſyſtem threaten the total 
ſubverſion of ſociety, unleſs the miniſters of religion are 


made dependent on the magiſtrate ; and they will never 


be effectually ſo, unleſs they hold their ſubſiſtence of 
him. This is the only way to eftabliſh a harmony be- 
tween the oracles of heaven and the maxims of govern- 
ment. It is the buſineſs of a prudent adminiſtration to 
bring this about, without diſturbance or commotion. | 
Till the court of Liſbon has attained this ſalutary 
end, all projects of reformation will be in vain. The 
michiefs of eccleſiaſtical government will ſtill ſubſiſt, 
notwithſtanding all endeavours to reform them. It 
muſt be brou bi to depend upon the magiſtrate, before 
the Partogocts who live in Brazil can dare.to oppoſe 
ts tyranny. It is even to be feared, that the prejudices 
they have imbibed from a faulty and monaſtic education, 
may be too. deeply rooted in their minds, to be ever e- 
ndicated. Theſe improvements in knowledge ſeem to 
be reſerved for the next generation. This revolution 
might be haſtened, by obliging the chief proprietors to 
end their children to Europe for education, and by 
putting the public ſchools upon a better footing in Por- 


tugal, 


The ſoul, without experience before the age of reflec- 
tion, readily admits truth and falſhood in matters of o- 
pinion, and equally adopts - what is. conducive. or preja- 
dieial to the public welfare. Young people may be 
taught to value or. depreciate their own- reaſon ; to 


make 


—— 


All dens are eaſily impreſſed upon tender organs. 
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make uſe of it, or to m__ it; to conſider it as their 
| beſt guide, or to miſtruſt its powers. Fathers obſti. 
;nately defend the abſurdities they were taught in their 
.infancy ; their children will be as fond of the leadin 
principles in which they have been brought up. They 
will bring home ſound notions of religion, morality, 
adminiſtration, commerce, and agriculture. The mo- 
ther country will confer places of truſt on them alone. 
They will then exert the talents they have acquired, 
and the face of the colony will be quite changed. 
Writers who ſpeak of her, will no longer lament the 
-1dlenefs, the ignorance, the blunders, the ſuperſti- 
tions which have been the ground-work of her ad- 
miniſtration. Hiſtory will no longer be the ſatire of 

this colony. | | 
The fear of incenſing Great Britain muſt not pro- 
tract theſe happy alterations one ſingle moment. The 
-motives, which, perhaps, have prevented them hitherto, 
are but prejudices, which will be removed upon the 
MNighteſt examination. There are numberleſs political 
errors, which, once adopted, become principles. Such 
is the prevailing notion at the court of Liſbon, that the 
Nate cannot exiſt or proſper, but by means of the Eng- 
liſh. They forget, that the Portugueſe monarchy was 
formed without the help of other nations; that, during 
the whole time of their quarrels with the Moors, they 
were ſupported by no foreign power; that their great- 
-neſs had been increaſing for three centuries facceſively, 
when they extended their dominion over Africa aud 
both the Indies, by their own ſtrength. All theſe 
great N revolutions were performed by the Por- 
tugueſe alone. Was it neceſſary, then, that this nation 
-ſhould diſcoyer a great treaſure, and be a. proprietor of 
rich mines, merely to ſuggeſt the idea of its being un- 
able to ſupport itſelf? Are the Portugueſe to be com- 
pared to thoſe upſtarts, whoſe heads are turned by the 
eee which their newly acquired riches occa- 
-# No nation ought to ſubmit to be protected. If the 
people are wiſe, they will have forces relative to their 
ſituation; and will never have more enemies than they 
àre able to withſtand. Unleſs their ambition is un- 
| RY cd bounded, 
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bounded, they have allies, who, for their own ſake, 
will warmly ſupport their intereſt, This general truth 
is peculiarly applicable to thoſe nations that are poſſeff- 
ed of mines. It is the intereſt of all other nations to 
keep well with them, and, if there is occaſion for it, 
they will all unite for their preſervation. Let Portu- - 
gal but hold the balance, even between all the powers 
of Europe, and they wilt form an impenetrable barrier 
around her. England herſelf, though deprived of the 
preference ſhe has too long enjoyed, will ſtill ſupport a 
nation whoſe independence is eſſential to the balance of 
power in Europe. All nations would quickly join in 
one common cauſe, if Spain ſhould ever be ſo mad for 
conqueſt, as to attempt any thing againſt Portugal. 
Never would the jealous, reſtleſs, and quick-fighted po- 
licy of our age ſuffer all the treafures of the other he- 
miſphere to be in the ſame hands, or that one houſe 
ſhould be ſo powerful in America as to threaten the li- 
berties of Europe. 

This ſecurity, however, ſhould not induce the court 
of Liſbon to negle& the means of their own preſerva- 
tion, as they aid when they truſted to the Britiſh arms 
for their defence, or indolently reſted on the ſupineneſs 
of their neighbours ; when, deſtitute of land or ſea for- 
ces, they were accounted as nothing in the political ſy- 
ſtem, which is the greateſt diſgrace that can befal a na- 
tion, Tf they will regain the conſequence they have 
Joſt, they muſt put themſelves in ſuch a poſture as not 
to be afraid of war, and even to be the aggreſſor, if 
their rights or their ſafety ſhould require it. It 18 not 
always an advantage to a nation to continue in peace, 
when all the reſt are in arms. In the political, as in 
the natural world, a great event will have very extenſive 
conſequences. The riſe or fall of one empire will affect 
all the reſt. Even. thoſe which are fartheſt removed 
from the ſeat of war, are oftentimes the victims of their 
moderation or weakneſs. Theſe maxims are applicable 
to Portugal, particularly at this juncture, when the ex- 
ample of her neighbours, the critical ſituation of her 
haughty allies, the ſolicitations of the powers who are 
jealous of her friendſhip; all, in ſhort, call upon her to 
rouze, and to exert herſelf, | It | 
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If the Portugueſe will not at length frequent the 
ſeas, where alone they can diſtinguiſh themſelves, and * 
hence they muſt derive their proſperity; if they do 

not ſhow their ſtrength at the extremity of Europe, I that 
where nature has ſo happily placed them, their fate i Ae 
decided, the monarchy is at an end. They will fall a. 


gain into the chains they had ſhaken off for a moment; rao 
as a lion that ſhould fall aſleep at the door of his cage, ge 
after he had. broken it open. The little circulation hy; 
chere is ſtill within, would but indicate thoſe feeble i 5, 
ſigns of life, which are the ſymptems of approaching WW den 
death. The few trifling regulations they might make 8 
from time to time, reſpecting the finances, the police, * 
commerce, and the marine, whether for the mother þ 
country or for the colonies, would be only palliative, 1 1 
which, by concealing their ſituation, would only render I dans 
it the more dangerous. I, 1 lk 
> It cannot be denied, that Portugal has miſſed the 1nd 
faireſt opportunity that ever could offer, of reſuming = 
her former ſplendour. It is not from politics alone that kin 
all revolutions ariſe. Some deſtructive phznomenon — 


may change the face of an empire. The memorable * 
earthquake of the iſt of November 1755, which over- . 
threw the capital of Portugal, ought to have given a 
new birth to the kingdom. The ruin of a proud city 
as often the preſervation of a whole ſtate, as the opu- 
Jence of one man may. be the ruin of thouſands. Piles 
of ſtones heaped upon one another might fall to pieces; 
effects, chiefly belonging to foreigners, might be de- 
Kroyed.,; idle, debauched, and corrupt men, might be 
. buried under heaps of rubbiſh, without affecting the 
public welfare. The earth, in a tranſient fit of rage, 
- had only taken what it was able to reſtore ; and the 
gulfs it opened under one city, were foundations ready 
digged for another. 

A new ſtate, a new people, might have been expect. 
ed to riſe out of thoſe ruins. © But, as much as theſe 
great and uncommon ſtarts of nature quicken enlarged 
minds, ſo much do they depreſs thoſe who are enervat- 

ed by a long habit of ignorance and ſuperſtition. Ge- 
vernment, which everywhere takes advantage of th: 
h | - credulity 
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credulity of the people, and which nothing can divert 
from the ſettled purpoſe of extending the boundaries of 
do BF authority, became more encroaching at the very inſtant 
pe, chat the nation grew more timorous. Men of harden- 
* 1 cd conſciences oppreſſed thoſe of more tender difpoſi- 
+ WY tions; and the æra of this great phanomenon proved 
nt: that of an increaſe of ſlavery : a lamentable, but common 
ge, effect of the cataſtrophes of nature, which generally 
100 Wi ay men open to the artifices of the great, who are de- 
ſrous to exert their power over them. It is on theſe 
occaſions they find means to multiply acts of arbitrary 
power; whether thoſe who govern do really believe: 
that the people were born to obey them, or whether 
they think, that, by extending their own power, they 
increaſe the ſtrength of the public. "Thoſe falſe politi- 
cans are not aware, that, with ſuch principles, a ſtate: 
s like an over-· ſtrained ſpring, that will break at laſt, 


the ad recoil againſt the hand that bends it. The preſent 
— tuation of the continent of South America, but too 


painly proves the juſtneſs of this compariſon : let us 
row: proceed to ſhow the effects of a different conduct 
in the American iſlauds. 


rage, Exp or BOOT Ninrts. 
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BOOK X. 


Settlement of the E uropean nations in the great Archipe- 
lago of America, known by the name of the Antilles or 
Car ibbee Hand. 1 | | | | 


T HAT part of North America which extend 
from the 293d to the 316th degree of longi- 
tude, | exhibits an Archipelago, the moſt numerous, 
extenſive, and rich, that the ocean has ever offered, to 

gratify the curioſity, or excite the induſtry and avarice 
of the Europeans. The iſlands that compoſe it, arc 
known, ſince the diſcovery of the New World, by the 
name of the Caribbees, or Antilles. The wind blos. 

ing here almoſt conftantly from the eaſt, has occaſion- 
add thoſe iſlands that ly towards that quarter to be call 
ed the Windward Iſlands, and the others the Leeward. 
They form a continued chain, one end of which Teem 
to be joined to the continent, near the gulph of Mara. 
caybo, and the other to ſhut up the entrance of the 
gulph of Mexico. They may, perhaps, with ſome de- 
gree df probability, be conſidered as the tops of very 

igh mountains formerly belonging to the continent, 
which have been changed into iſlands, by ſome revolu- 
tion that has laid the Fat country under water. 


| ALL the iſlands of the world ſeem to 
3 the have been ſeparated from the continent 
7 by folk fi by earthquakes. 
nde have d, {abterrancous fires, or by carthqu 
The celebrated Atlantis, whoſe very 
been detach- N 
od from the me would have ceaſed- to ſubſiſt ſome 
cotinents thouſand years ago, had it not been tranſ- 
mitted down to us by Plato, from the ob- 
ſecure tradition of Egyptian prieſts, was, probably, 1 
large tract of land fituated between Africa and Amer! 
ca. N circumſtances render it probable, that Eng- 
land was formerly a part of France; and Sicily has e. 
vidently been disjoined from Italy. The Cape de Verd 
iſlands, the Azores, Madeira, and the Canaries, =_ mer, b 
| 1 ER 
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have been part of the neighbouring continents, or of o- 
thers that have been ſwallowed up. The late obſerva- 
tions of Engliſh navigators put it almoſt beyond a doubt, 
that all the iſlands of the South Sea formerly compoſed 
ie. only one continent. New Zealand, the moſt conſider- 
or able of them, is full of mountains, on which may be 
| perceived the marks of * en volcanoes. Its in- 
habitants are neither beardleſs nor copper- coloured like 
thoſe of America“; and, though they are at 624 


nds WI leagues diſtance from each other, they ſpeak the ſame 
Ngi- language as the natives of the iſland of Otaheite, dif 
ous, covered by M. de Bougainville. 2 
, to That great revolutions of this kind have happened, 
rice is evinced by undemiable monuments, of which the at- 
are teutive obſerver of Nature everywhere diſcovers ſome 
the traces ſtill remaining. Shells of all kinds, corals, beds 
low- of oyſters, ſea-fiſh, entire or broken, being found laid 
fion- WI up in order, in every quarter of the globe, in places the 
call- moſt diſtant from the ſea, in the bowels of the earth, 
yard, and on the tops of mountains :—The inſtability of the 
eem WW continent, which, being conſtantly beaten, worn away, 
lara · aud altered by the motion of the fea, to whoſe perpe- 
F the tual changes it is ſubjected, in one remote quarter, loſes 
e de- ¶ immenſe tracts of land, while, on the other, it diſcovers 
very to us new countries :— Huge banks of ſand, covering 
nent, WJ many cities, that formerly were celebrated ſea-ports :— 
volu - The horizontal and parallel poſition of the ftrata of the 


earth, and of marine productions, lying in an alternate 

order, compoſed of the ſame materials, and regularly 

em to cemented by the uniform operation of the ſame cauſe:— 
tinent WY The ſimilarity obſervable between ſuch coaſts as are ſe- 
zakes-W parated by ſome arm of the ſea, the prominent angles 
ver of the one fide always correſponding with the hollow 
ſome i angles of the other; on the right hand, beds of the 
tran fame ſand, and petrifactions, being diſpoſed on a level 
he obs Vox. III. | 2 A with 


\mer!- * Buffon, and ſeveral other authors, have ſuppoſed, that the A- 
Eng · mericaps have no beards; and our author has adopted this vulgar 
has e- cror. It is a certain fact, however, that they are not naturally 


e Verd beardleſs, any more than the Europeans. At the ſame time, both 
of kem to be equally deſirous of concealing this ornament ; the for- 
— mer, by pulling the hairs out by the roots; the latter, by the more 


«reeable method of ſhaying, T. 
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with ſtmilarftrata-onithedeft : The direction of mon. 
ta ins and rivers towards the fea, as to their common 
ſource:— Theiformatiomof hills and vallies, on which 
this ĩmmenſe fluid hath, as it were, ſtamped indelible 
marks of its undulations: All theſe circumſtances de. 
monſtrate, that the oc enn has broken its natural limits, WI wh 
or rather, that theſe limits have never been inſurmount. ol 
able; and that, by perpetually changing the face of the ¶ vb. 
33 according to the irregularity of its «motions, it the 

altergately taken it from, and reſtored it to- its in. WM itſe 
-habitants. Hence thoſe ſucceſſive, though never uni. WM trac 
verſal, deluges that have covered great portions of the 1 
earth, but have never overwhelmed the whole at one Wl bag 
time; for the waters acting at the ſame time, in the ca. Wh con! 
vities and on the ſurface of the globe, -cannot poſſibly i ſom 
increaſe the depth of their beds, without diminiſhing 
their breadth, or overflow on one fide, without leaving bent 
dry land on the other; nor can We conceive any altera. and 
tion in the whole maſs that can poſſibly have concealed WM Rice 
at once all the mountains, and made the ſea riſe abo the 
them. What ſudden change of organization could if vers 
force all the rocks, and every ſolid particle of matter, ¶ fiftee 
to the centre of the earth, and draw out of its inmoſt all o. 
receſſes and channels all thoſe fluids which animate it, W twen 
and thus, by blending its ſeveral elements together, nada 
produce a maſs of waters and uſeleſs germina floating go, 0 

in the air? Is it not enough that each hemiſphere al- Wire n 
ternately becomes a prey to the devaſtations of the o- I! 

cean? It has doubtleſs been theſe conſtant ſhoeks, that ¶ vectic 
have ſo long concealed from us the New World, and, Hregu! 

perhaps, ſwallowed up that continent, which, it is ima · ¶ moun 
gined, had been only ſeparated from-our own. 
Whatever may be the ſecret cauſes of theſe partici · Nie cc 
lar revolutions, the general cauſe of which: refults fron f nontec 
the known and univerſal laws of motion, their effect Th. 
will be always evident, to every man who has the te- Hains! 

ſolution to acknowledge, and the ſagacity to per- part o 

ceive them. They will be more particularly ſenſibſeſ o ſay 
in the Caribbees, if it can ever be proved that they a 
undergo violent ſhocks, on every eruption of the No {p, 
volcanoes of the Cordeleras, and every time Peru 


haken. This Archipelago, as well as that of the Eal⸗ 


Indies, 


— 
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Indies, ſituated nearly in the ſame of latitude, 
ſeems to have been produced by the ſame cauſe; name - 
ly, the motion of the ſea from eaſt to weſt, a motion 
impreſſed by that which: cauſes the earth's revolution: 
from welt to eaſt. It is more rapid at the equator, 
where the wow of the earth, being more elevated, re- 
rolves-1n a larger cirole, and in a more agitated zone; 
where the ocean ſeems determined to break through all 
the boundaries the land oppoſes to it, and, opening to 
itſelf a free and uninterrupted courſe, to follow the 
track of the equinoctial line. 

The direction of the Caribbees, inning from To- 
bago, is nearly north and N. N. W. This direction is 
continued from one iſland to another, forming a line 
ſomewhat curved towards the north-eaſt, and ends at 
Antigua. In this place, the courſe becomes at once 
bent, and extending itſelf in a right line to the weſb 
and N. W. ſucceſſively fall in with the iſlands of Porto- 
Rico, St. Domingo, and Cuba, known by the name of 
the Leeward iſlands, ſeparated from each other by ri- 
vers of various breadths. Some of theſe are fix, others 
teen or twenty leagues broad; but the ſoundings in 
all of them are from an hundred to an hundred and 
twenty or an hundred and fifty fathom. Between Gra- 
nada and St. Vincent's, there is alſo a ſmall Archipela- 
go, of thirty leagues extent, in which, ſometimes, there 
are not ten fathoms water. | 

The mountains in the Caribbees run in the-ſame di- 


„ that MW rection as the iſlands themſelves. This direction is ſo 
„ and, MWregular, that, if we were to conſider the tops of theſe 
s ima · WW nountains only, without reſpe& to their baſes, they 
might be looked upon as a chain of hills belonging to 
rticu- the continent, of which Martinico would be the pro- 
s fron {W©nontory the fartheſt to the north-weſt, | 
effeas WU The ſprings of water which deſcend from the moun- 
he re- tains in the Windward Iſlands, run all in the weſtern 
o per- art of thoſe iſlands. The whole eaſtern coaſt, that is 
enfibleWio ſay, the coaſt, which, according to our oonjectures, 
t they always been fea, is deſtitute of running water. 
of theo ſprings glide down tliere from the mountains; they 
ery ould, indeed, have been uſeleſs; for, after having run 
e al. Z 2 over 


Indies, 


ing with greater impetuoſity, leaves behind it marks of 


: ſeparated the Caribbees from the continent, are farther 


 Margaretta, and Trinidad, the iſlands neareſt to the 


ee e moſtly of a layer of clay, or of pumice 
fo 64 — Yi ſtone, of different thickneſs ; under which 
ribbee Mandi. is a bed of ſtone, or live rock. Thee 


wherever it is leſs hard, leſs compact, and leſs porous 
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I 
over a very ſhort ſpace, and with great rapidity, they 
would have fallen into the ſea. 6 
In Porto- Rico, St. Domingo, and Cuba, there are a th 
few rivers, which diſcharge themſelves into the fea on x 


the northern ſide, and whoſe ſources riſe in the moun- 
tains, running from eaſt to weſt, that is, through the 
whole length of theſe iſlands. Theſe rivers water a 
conſiderable extent of low country, which has certain- 
ly never been covered by the fea. From the other ſide 
of the mountains, facing the ſouth, where the ſea, flow- 


its inundations, ſeveral rivers flow into theſe three 

iſlands, ſome of which are ſo conſiderable, as to be ca- 

pable of receiving the largeſt veſlels. 
Theſe remarks, which ſeem to prove that the ſea has 


confirmed by-obſervations of a different kind, though 
equally decifive in favour of this conjecture. Tobago, 


continent, produce, as well as the Caribbees, trees 
whoſe wood is ſoft, and wild cocoa. Theſe particular 
ſpecies are not to be found, at leaſt in any quantity, 
in the iſlands lying towards the north. In theſe, the 
only wood we meet with 1s hard. Cuba, fituated at 
the other extremity of the Caribbees, abounds, like 
Florida, from which, perhaps, it has been ſeparated, 
with cedars and cypreſſes, both very proper for ſhip- 
building. | 


Tun ſoil of che Caribbees conſill 


two ſoils have different properties, and are more or lels 
proper for vegetation. In thoſe places where the cla 
is dryer and more friable, and mixes with the leaves anc 
remains of plants, a layer of earth is formed, of greate 
depth than where the clay is moiſter. The pumice hat 
different properties, according to its peculiar nature 


ſmall pieces fall off, which, though dry, preſerve a cet 


tain degree of coolneſs, uſeſul to vegetation. This 10 
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is called, in America, a- pumice- ſtone ſoz]. Wherever 
the clay and pumice go not through ſuch modifications, 
as ſoon as the layer * by the decompoſition of the 
original plants is deſtroyed, the ſoil becomes barren, on- 
account of the neceſſity of weeding it, which expoſes 
its ſalts too much to the heat of the ſun. Hence, in 
thoſe plantations which require leſs. weeding, and where 
the plant protects the vegetable ſalts with its leaves, 
there is a conſtant vegetation. 

When the Europeans landed at the Caribbees, they 
ſound them covered with large trees, connected as it 
were to one another, by a ſpecies of creeping plant; 
which, riſing up in the ſame manner as the ivy, wove 
itſelf around all the branches, and concealed them from 
the fight, There was fo great an abundance of this 
plant, and it ſo thick, that one could not pene- 
trate into the woods till it was cut down. From its 

at flexibility, it was called Liane. 

In theſe foreſts, as old as the world itſelf, there were 
nrieties of trees, which, from a ſingular partiality of 
Nature, were exceedingly high, ſtraight, and with- 
out any exereſcences or defects. The annual fall and 
breaking down of their leaves, and the decay of their 
trunks, which rotted away by time, left a fat ſediment 
upon the ground, which, after being cleared and culti- 
ted, occaſioned a ſurpriſing degree of vegetation, in 
thoſe plants that were jubltitured* in place oÞ the origi- 
nal trees. 

In whatever ſoil theſe trees grew, their roots ſeldom 
penetrated above two feet deep, and commonly much 
les; but they extended themſelves on the ſurface, in 
proportion to the weigbt they had to ſupport. The 
exceſſive dryneſs of the ground, where the moſt plenti- 
ful rains never -penetrate very deep, as they are ſoon 
evaporated by the fun, and the conſtant dews that moi- 
ſten the ſurface, made the roots of theſe plants take a 
horizontal direction, in place of a perpendicular one, 
as they generally do in other climates. 

The trees that grew on' the tops of mountains and 
lteep places, were very hard; their bark ſmootly and 
firmly fixed to the wood. The courbari, the acajou, 
the a4" oor the barata, iron wood, and ſeveral o- 
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thers, hardly yield to the ſharpeſt inſtrument : it was 
neceſſary to burn them, in order to root them up, 
When they were on the ground, they were worked by 
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the ſaw and the hatchet. The moſt remarkable of theſe 
trees is the acoma; which petrifies when put into the 
earth. The gum- tree was eſteemed the moſt uſeful ; 
the trunk being five feet in circumference, and the ſtem 
trom forty-five to fifty feet, ſerved to make a canoe of 
one fingle piece. | 

The vallies, which are always rendered fertile by 
the mountains, abounded with ſoft wood. At the roots 
of theſe trees, grew promiſcuouſly thoſe plants that the 
liberality of the earth produced for the ſupport of the 
natives. The couch-couch, the yam, the Caribbee 
cabbage and potatoe, were moſt generally uſed. Theſe 
were a ſpecies of potatoes produced at the root of ſuch 
plants as creep along the ground, breaking through all 
thoſe impediments which ſeemed to render their growth 
impoſſible. Nature, which ſeems to have formed a 
certain analogy between the characters of people, and 
the proviſions intended for their ſupport, had provided 
the Caribbees with ſuch vegetables as could not bear 
the heat of the ſun, flouriſhed beſt in moiſt ſpots, re- 
quired no cultivation, and were renewed two or three 
times in the year. The iſlanders did not thwart the 
free and ſpontaneous operation of Nature, by deſtroying 
one of her productions to give the greater vigour to an- 
other. 'The preparation of the fertilifing ſalts, was 
entirely left to the operation of Nature ; nor did they 
pretend to fix the place and time of her fertility, 
They gathered, 2s chance threw in their way, or the 
ſeaſon pointed out, ſuch fruits as ſpontaneouſly offered 
themſelves for their ſupport. They had obſerved, that 
the putrefaction of the weeds was neceſſary to the re- 
produQtion of thoſe plants that were moſt uſeful to 
them. FY 

The roots of theſe plants were never unwholeſome ; 
but they were inſipid when raw, and had very little 
flavour, even when boiled, unleſs they were ſeaſoned 
with pimento. When mixed with ginger, and the a- 
cid juice of a plant ſomewhat reſembling our ſorrel, 


they produced a ſtrong liquor, which was the only 
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compound drink of the ſavages. The only art they 


ment ſome days in common water, expoſed to the heat 
of the ſun. | . | 

Excluſive of the roots, the iſlands alſo ſupplied the 
inhabitants with a great variety of different fruits. 
Some of theſe were much the ſame as our apples, cher- 
ries, and apricots ; but we have nothing in our climates 
that can give us any idea of moſt of the fruits of the 
Caribbees. Among theſe, the moſt uſeful was the ba- 


nana. In ſhape, ſize, and colour, it reſembled our cu- 


it grew in cool places, on a ſoft and ſpungy {tem about 
ſeven feet high. This ſtem decayed as the fruits 


from its trunk, which a year after produced its fruit, 
periſhed in its turn, and was regenerated ſucceſſively in 
the ſame manner. | 

One fingular circumſtance worthy of remark is, that 
whilſt the voracious plant, which we have termed 
Liane, climbed round all the barren trees, it was far 
removed from the fertile ones, though promiſcuouſly 
blended with the former. Nature ſeemed, as it were, to 
have forced it to reſpe& what ſhe had deſtined for the 
luſtenance of man. | 

The iſlanders were not ſo plentifully ſupplied with 
dot herbs as with roots and fruits. Purſlain and ereſſes 
were the only herbs of this kind they had. | 

Their other food was confined within a very narrow 
zompaſs. They had no tame fowl, and the only qua- 
irupeds that were eatable, did not amount to more than 


ur common rabbits. The birds, more pleaſing to the 
ge, though Jeſs varied than in our climates, were va- 
uble almoſt only on account of their feathers ; few of 
bem warbled forth thoſe melting notes that are ſo cap- 


me; ating to the ear; and moſt of them were extremely 
little Nan, and very inſipid to the taſte, Fiſh was nearly as 
oned entiful as in other ſeas, but generally leſs wholeſome, 
he a- d leſs delicate. 7 


The plants that Nature had placed in theſe iſlands, to 
only re the very few diſorders the inhabitants were. ſubject . 


ound to, | 


made uſe of in preparing it, was by ſuffering it to fer- 


cambers ; its taſte was ſomewhat ſimilar to our pears ; * 


ripened ; but before it fell, it ſhot forth a young ſprig 


we ſorts 3 the largeſt of which did not exceed in fize 
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to, cannot be too highly commended. Whether they 
were applied de „or taken internally, or the juice 
of them given in infuſion, their effects were as ſpeedy 
as they were ſalutary. The invaders of thoſe formerly 
peaceable regions, have employed theſe ſimples, which 
are always green, and always in full vigour, and prefer. 


red them to all the medicines that Alia can furniſh to 


the reſt of the world. | 


| Tus erality of the inhabitants of 
Come! of theſe «lands conſider but two ſeaſons a- 
ihe e '* mong them, that of drought, and that of 
rain. Nature, whoſe operations, are conſtant, and con- 
cealed under a perpetual verdure, appears to them to 
act always uniformly. But thoſe who attentively ob- 
ſerve her progreſs, diſcern, tha» in the temperature of 
the climate, the revolutions of ſeaſons, and in the 
changes of vegetation, ſhe follows the ſame track as in 
Europe, though in a leſs evident manner. 

Thefe almoſt imperceptible changes, are no preſerva- 
tive againſt the dangers and inconveniencies of ſuch a 
ſcorching climate as muſt be naturally expe&ed under 
the torrid zone. As theſe iſlands are all under the tro- 
Pics, their inhabitants are expoſed, allowing for the 
varieties reſulting from difference of ſituation and of 
ſoil, to a perpetual heat, that generally increaſes, from 
the rifing of the ſun till an hour after noon, and then 
decreaſes, in proportion as the ſun declines. 1 he ther- 


mameter ſhows, that the degree of heat in theſe iflands 
riſes ſometimes to forty-four, and even to forty-teven 


and a half, above the freezing point. A clouded ſky, 
that might ſerve to alleviate this heat, is ſeldom exhi- 
bited. Sonictimes, indeed, clouds appear for an hour 


or two; but the ſun is never hid for the ſpace of four 


days through the whole year. 

The variations in the temperature of the air, de- 
pend more upon the wind, than the changes of ſeaſons, 
Wherever the wind blows not, the heat is fcorching ; 
and it is only the eaſterly winds. that contribute to tem- 
perate and refreſh it: Thoſe that blow from the ſout! 
and weſt, afford little relief; but they are much le! 
frequent, and lxſa regular than that which comes by N 
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the eaſt. The branches of the trees expoſed to its in- 
fluences are turned round towards the weſt, and pre- 
ſerve that poſition, which they ſeem to have acquired 
by the conſtant and uniform courſe of the wind. But 
their roots are ſtronger and more extended under 
ground towards the 4 in order to afford them, as it 
were, a fixed point, and to enable them to reſiſt the 
power of the prevailing wind. It has been alſo obſerv- 
ed, that whenever the weſterly wind blows pretty ſtrong, 
the trees are eaſily thrown down. In order, therefore, 
to judge of the violence of a hurricane, the number of 
trees, as well as the direction in which they fall, is e- 
qually to be conſidered. by. | 
The eaſterly wind depends upon two invariable 
cauſes, the probability of which is very ſtriking. The 
firſt ariſes from the diurnal motion of the earth from 
weſt to eaſt, and which muſt neceſſarily be more rapid 
under the equinoCtial, becauſe a greater ſpace muſt be 
paſſed over in the ſame; time. The ſecond is owing to 
the heat of the ſun, which, as ſoon as it riſes above the 
horizon, rarefies the air, and cauſes it to blow towards 
the weſt, in proportion as the earth revolves towards the 
eaſt. 5 
The eaſterly wind, therefore, which at the Carib- 
bees is ſcarcely felt before nine or ten o' clock in the 
morning, increaſes in proportion as the ſun riſes above 
the horizon, and decreaſes as it declines. Towards 
the evening, it ceaſes entirely to blow on the coaſts, but 
not on the open fea. The reaſons of this difference are 
rery evident. After the ſetting of the ſun, the air 
from the land, that continues tor a conſiderable time 
rarefied, on account of the vapours which are conſtant- 
ly riſing from the heated globe, neceſſarily flows back 
upon the air of the ſea : This is what is generally call- 
ed a land- breeze. It is moſt ſenſibly felt in the night, 
and continues till the air of the ſea, rarefied by the heat 
of the ſun, flows back again towards the land, where 
the air has been condenſed by the coolneſs of the night. 
It has alſo been obſerved, that the eaſterly wind blows 
more regularly, and with greater force, in the dog- 
days than at any other times of the year; becauſe the 
lun then acts more powerfully on the air. Thus, Na- 
| ture 
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ture cauſes tlie exceſſive heat of the ſun to contribute to 


the refreſhment of thoſe climates that are parched up 
by its rays. It is: thus that in fire - engines art makes 
the fire inſtrumental in ſupplying conſtantly with-freſh 
water the copper veſſels, which is perpetually: diminiſh. 
ing by. evaporation. | | 

he rain contributes alſo to the temperature of, the 
American iſlands, though not equally in them all. In 
thoſe places where the eaſterly wind meets with nothing 
to oppoſe its progreſs, it diſpels the clouds as they be- 


gin to riſe, and cauſes: them to break, either in the 
woods or upon the mountains. But whenever the 


ſtorms are too violent, or the blowing of the eaſterly 
veind is interrupted by the changeable and temporary 


effect of the ſouthern and: weſterly ones, it then begins 


to rain- In the other Caribbee Iflands, where this 
wind does not generally blow, the rains are ſo frequent 
and plentiful, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon, which laſts 


from the middle of July to the middle of October, that, 


according» to the moſt accurate obſervations, as much 
water falls in one week, during this time, as in our 
chimates in the ſpace of a year. Inftead of thoſe: mild 
and refreſhing ſhowers which we ſometimes enjoy in 
Europe, the rains in theſe climates. are torrents, the 
ſound of which might be miſtaken for that of hail, if 
this phanomenon were not almoſt unknown under fo 
burning a ſky. | | 
Theſe ſhowers: refreſh the air; but they occaſion a 
dampneſs, the effects of which are no leſs diſagreeable 
than fatal. The dead muſt be interred within a few 
hours after they expire. Meat will not keep ſweet a- 
bove four and twenty hours. The fruits decay, whe- 


ther they are gathered ripe, or before their maturity. 
Fhe bread mait be made up in biſcuits, to prevent its 


wing mouldy. Common wines ſoon. turn ſour ; and 
iron grows ruſty in the ſpace of a day. Seeds can on- 
ly be preferred by conſtant attention and care, till the 
proper ſeaſon returns for ſowing them. When the Ca- 
ribbees were firſt diſcovered, the corn that was con- 
veyed there. for the ſupport. of thoſe whe could not ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to the food of the natives of the coun- 


try was ſo· ſoon damaged, that it became necellary to 


ſend 
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end it in the ears. This neceſſary precaution enhan- 
eed the price of it ſo much, that -few people were able 
to buy it. Flour was then ſubſtituted in lieu of cord, 
which lowered, indeed, the expences of tranſport, but 
was attended with this 4nconvenience, that it was ſooner 
damaged. A merchant conceived, 'that if the flour 


the were entirely ſeparated from the bran,-which:contributes 
In to its fermentatien, it would have this double advau- 
in tage, of cheapneſs and of keeping longer. He cauſed 
— it, therefore, to be ſifted, and put the fineſt flour into 


ſtrong caſks, and beat it cloſe together with iron ham- 
mers, till it became ſo hard a body, that the air could 


rly Wl ſcarcely penetrate it. , Experience juſtified ſo ſenſible a 
ary contrivance; the practice became general, and it has 
rins: ace been conſiderably improved. If this method does 
this not preſerve the flour as long as in our dry or temperate 
zent elimates, it may, however, for the ſpace of ſix months, 
aſts a year, or even longer, according to the degree of care 
hat, that bas been taken in the preparation. Such an inter- 
uch ral is ſufficient for an active and induſtrious mother 


our country to ſupply its colonies. 

nild 

in How vx troubleſome | theſe natu- N 

the ral effects of the rain may be, it pro- . ravwrainary , 
if MW -duces others till more formidable; Pen in 

the iflands. 


namely, frequent and fometimes dread- 


ful - earthquakes. As earthquakes Ne happen 


ona Wl during the time, or towards the end of the rainy ſeaſon, 
able and when the tides are higheſt, ingenious naturaliſts 
few have, therefore, conjectured, that they might be occa- 

t a- fioned by theſe two cauſes. 

rhe⸗ The waters of the ſky, and of the ſea, undermine, 
ity. dig up, and ravage the earth in different ways. The 
its ocean, in particular, exerts its fury upon this globe 


with a violence that can neither be foreſeen nor prevent- 
ed. Among the various ſhocks to which it is conſtant- 
ly expoſed, from this reſtleſs and boiſterous element, 
there is one, which, at the Caribbees, is diſtinguiſhed hy 
the name of raz de mare, or Whirlpool. It conſtant- 
ly happens two or three times, from July to October, 
and always on the weſtern or ſouthern coaſts; becauſe 
it takes place after the time of the weſterly and — 
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] 
ly winds, or whilſt they blow. The waves, which, a {MW t 
"a diſtance, ſeem to advance gently within four or ue © 
hundred yards, ſuddenly ſwell againſt the ſhore, as if b 
acted upon in an oblique direction by ſome ſuperior ii 
force, and break with the greateſt impetuolity. The 
ſhips which are then upon the coaſt, or in the vicinity, WM tc 
unable either to put to ſea, or keep their anchors, are 
- daſhed to pieces againſt the land, leaving the unhappy m 
ſailors entirely without hopes of eſcaping- that certain es 
death, the approaches of which they have been expect. g. 
ing, for ſeveral hours. | "ol 
So extraordinary a motion of the ſea has been hither. W m 
to conſidered as the conſequence of a tempeſt. But: bu 
tempeſt follows the direction of the wind from one point MW r 
of the compaſs to another; and--whirlpools are felt in 
one part of an iſland that is ſheltered by another, where MW in 
the ſhock is not at all perceived. This obſervation hu MW fe 
induced Mr. Dutaſta, who has travelled through A. is 
frica and America, as a naturaliſt, a merchant, and: evi 
ſtateſman, to ſeek for a more probable cauſe of thi 
ſingular phænomenon. He has not only diſcovered this, W the 
but alſo ſeveral other truths that may contribute to en- mg 
rich more than one ſcience, if hè ever ſhall think proper ne⸗ 
to communicate them to the public. We ſhall then pro- the 
bably acquire more certain information reſpectiug hur. the 
ricanes. K 
The hurricane is a furious wind, generally accompa- 
nied with rain, lightning and 2 ſometimes with pea 
earthquakes ; and it always produces the moſt melan-W vit 
- choly and fatal conſequences. The day, which, in the Th: 
torrid zone, is uſually bright and clear, ſuddenly chan- in t 
ges into a dark and univerſal night; the beautiful ap vin 
pearances of a perpetual ſpring, are converted into the witl 
drearineſe and horror of the moſt gloomy winter. Trees | con! 


as ancient as the world itſelf, are torn up by the roots, 1 
and inſtantly diſappear. The ſtrongeſt and moſt ſolid alce 
buildings, are, in a moment, buried in ruins. Where prej1 
the eye delighted itſelf with the proſpe& of rich and ſons, 
verdant hills, nothing is to be ſeen but plantations en Phil 
tirely deſtroyed, and frightful- eaverns. The unhappy and 
ſufferers, deprived of their whole ſupport, weep oe them 
the carcaſes of the dead, or ſearch among the runs fot _ 
wo thei 
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their friends and relations. The noiſe of the waters, 
of the woods, of the thunder, and of the winds, that 
break againſt the ſhattered rocks; the cries and howl- 
ings of men and animals, promiſcuouſly involved in a 
whirlwind of ſand, ſtones, and ruins ; x! Mehr $9 ſeem 
to announce the laſt ſtruggles of expiring nature. 

Theſe hurricanes, however, contribute to produce, 
more plentiful crops, and to ripen the fruits of the 
earth. Whether theſe violent concuſſions tear up the 
ground, and render it more fertile, or whether the hur- 
ricane brings along with it certain ſubſtances fit to pro- 
mote the vggetation of plants, is not eaſily determined; 
but it has been obſerved, that this ſeeming and tempo- 
rary confuſion was not only a conſequence of the uni- 
formity of Nature, which makes even diſſolution itſelf. 
inſtrumental to regeneration, but alſo the means of pre- 
ſerving the general ſyſtem, the life and vigour of which 
is maintained by an internal fermentation, of partial 
evil and of general good, | 
The firſt inhabitants of the Caribbees imagined that 
they had diſcovered infallible prognoſtics of this alarm-. 
ing phænomenon. They obſerved, that, when it was 
near, the air was miſty, the ſun red, and yet the wea- 
ther calm, and the tops of the mountains clear. Under 
the earth, and in the reſervoirs of water, a dull ſound 
was heard, like that ariſing from pent up winds. The 
ſtars ſeemed clouded by a vapour, that made them ap- 
pear larger, The ſky, in the north-eaſt, was overſpread 
with dark and black clouds, that were very alarming. 
The fea emitted a ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell, — 
in the midſt of a calm, was ſuddenly agitated. The 
wind changed in a moment from eaſt to weſt, and blew 
with great violence at different intervals, each of which 
continued for two hours together. 

Though the truth of all theſe obſervations cannot be 
aſcertained, yet to deſpiſe altogether the ideas, and even 
prejudices of ſavage nations, reſpecting times and ſea» 
ſons, would argue a degree of imprudence, and little 
philoſophy. The want of employment of theſe people, 
and their being habituated to live in open air, afford 


them an opportunity, and put them under a neceſſity of 
obſerving the ſmalleſt alterations in the air, and of ac- 
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airing ſuch informations on this point, as have eſcap- 
ed the more enlightened nations, who are more devoted 
to works of à ſedentary nature. Poſſibly, we muſt be 
| thdebted to ſavages for the diſcovery of effects, and to 
learned people for the inveſtigation of cauſes. Let us 
trace out, if poſſible, the cauſe of hurricanes, a phæno- 
menon ſo frequent in America, that it alone would 
have been ſufficient to make it be deſerted, or to have 
rendered it uninhabitable many ages ago. 
No hurricanes come from the eaft, that is, from the 
greateſt extent of the ſea at the Caribbees. As this is 
" an eſtabliſhed fact, it would induce us to believe, that 
they are formed on the continent of America. The 
weſt wind, which blows conſtantly, and ſometimes very 
vislently, in the ſouthern parts, from July to January, 
and the north wind blowing, at the ſame time, in the 
northern parts, muſt, when they meet, oppoſe each o- 
ther with a force | proportioned to their velocity. If 
this ſhock happens in the long and narrow paſſes of the 
mountains, it muſt occaſion a ſtrong current of air, that 
will extend itſelf in a compound ratio of the moving 
power, and the diameter of the narrow paſs of | the 
mountain. Every ſolid body that meets this current of 
air, will be impreſſed with a degree of force propor- 
tioned to the extent of ſurface it oppoſes to the current; 
fo that, if the poſition of that ſurface ſhould be perpen- 
dicular to the direction of the hurricane, it is impoſſible 
to determine what effect might be produced upon the 
whole maſs. -Fortunately, the different bearings of the 
coaſts of theſe iflands, and their angular or ſpherical fi- 
ure, oceaſion theſe dreadful” hurricanes to fall upon 
Farfaces more or leſs oblique, which divert the current 
of air, break its force, and gradually deſtroy its effects. 
Experience alſo proves, that their action is by degrees 
ſo much weakened, that, even in the direction, where 
the hurricane falls with moſt force, it is ſcarcely felt at 
ten leagues diſtance. The moſt accurate obſervers have 
remarked, that all the hurricanes which have ſucceſſive- 
ly ſubverted the iſlands, came from the north-caft, and, 
conſequently, from the narrow paſſes formed by the 
mountains of St. Martha. The diſtance of ſome iſlands 
from this direction, is not a ſufficient reaſon for rejet- 
ina | | 7 ing 
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ing this opinion; as ſeveral other cauſes may contribute 
to divert a current of air to the ſouth or eaſt, We 
cannot help thinking, therefore, that thoſe perſons have 
been miſtaken, who haye aſſerted, that the violence of 
a hurricane was felt under whatever point of the com- 
paſs the wind came from. Such are the deſtructive 
phænomena Nature has oppoſed to the acquiſition of 
the riches of the New World; but what barrier could 
reſtrain the daring ſpirit of that navigator who. diſco- 
vered it? | we 

» Cuſtoms of 


CHRISTOPHER Corumavs, having firſt 


formed a ſettlement at St. Domingo, one of Me . 
the Greater Antilles, afterwards diſcarered boy 4 gh 
the Leſſer. The iſlanders he had to en- f gf. 
counter here, were not ſo weak and coward- faces I 5 
ly as thoſe he had at firſt ſubdued. The ep 2 
Caribbees, who, though they originally _ | Mans. 


came from Guiana, and of the ſame na- 
tion as the Galibees, were of moderate ſtature, nervous, 
and ſtrong, and their make ſuch as ſeemed adapted to 
form men of ſuperior ſtrength, if their manner of life and 
exerciſes had been favourable to theirnatural appearance. 
Their legs, thick and muſcular, were generally well 
made; — eyes were black, large, and ſomew hat pro- 
minent. Their whole figure would have been pleaſing, 
had they not ſpoiled their natural beauty by fancied 
and artificial ornaments, which could only be agreeable 
to the peculiar taſte that prevailed among them. They 
ſuffered no hair to grow on any part of their bodies, ex- 
cept on the head and eye-brows. They wore no fort 
of garment; nor was their chaſtity, ; on this account, 
leſs ſeeure. Only, in order to guard againſt the bite of 
inſects, they painted their bodies, from head, to foot, 
with the juice of the rocou, or arnotto, which gave 

them the colour of a boiled lobſter. | 13 24 
Their religion conſiſted only in ſome coufuſed belief 
of a good and bad principle; an opinion {6 natural to 
man, that we find it diffuſed among the , moſt ſavage, 
and preſerved even among many civilized nations. They 
paid little attention to their tutelar divinity, - but enter- 
tained the greateſt dread of the evil principle. Their 
Aa 2 other 
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other ſuperſtitions were more abſurd than dangerous, 
and they were but little attached to them. This indif. 
ferenee did not contribute to render them more ready 
to embrace Chriſtianity when propoſed to them. With. 


out entering into a diſpute with thoſe who expounded its 


doctrines, they contented themſelves with rejecting the 

belief of them, for fear, as they ſaid, that their neigh» 

bours ſhould laugh at them. © mY 
Though the Caribbees had no regular form of go. 


vernment, yet a general tranquillity reigned among 
them. The peace and harmony they enjoyed, was en- 


tirely owing to that innate principle of compaſſion, 
which goes before all kind of reflection, and is the 
ſource of all the ſocial virtues. This ſpirit of bene- 
volence ariſes from the very frame and nature of man, 
whoſe ſelf-Jove alone is fufficient to make him abhor the 
ſufferings of his fellow-creatures. To infuſe, therefore, 


a ſpirit of humanity into the minds of tyrants, it would 


only be necefſary to make them the executioners of 
thoſe victims they ſacrifice to their pride, and of thoſe 
eruelties they order to be practiſed upon others. The 
hands of thoſe voluptuaries ſhould be obliged'to'muti- 


late the ennuchs of their ſeraglios; 1 ſhould be for- 


ved to attend the field of battle; they ſhould there be- 
hold the bleeding wounds, hear the imprecations, and 
be witneſſes of the agonies and convulſions of their dy- 
ing ſoldiers; they fou next attend the hoſpitals, 
and, at leiſure, contemplate the wounds, the fractures, 


the diſeaſes occafioned by famine, by labours equally 


dangerous and uiwlioleſome, by cruel ſervices and taxes, 
and the other calamities which ariſe from the vices and 
— acy of their manners. How greatly would ſcenes 
ike theſe, occaſionally introduced in the education of 
princes, contribute to leſſen the crimes, and alleviate the 
fufferings of the human race! What benefits would not 
the people derive, from the ſympathifing emotions of 
their fovereigns ? | | F 
Among the Caribbees, whoſe hearts were not infected 
with thole pernicious inſtitutions, that corrupt adultery, 
treaſon, perjury, and maſſacres, ſo common among civi- 


lized nations, were totally unknown. Religion, the laws, 


and penal puniſhments, thoſe barriers raiſed to * 
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old cuſtoms from the encroachments of new ones, were 
uſeleſs to men who followed Nature alone. Theft was 
never heard of among theſe ſavages, before the Europe- 
ans ſettled amongſt them. When they diſcovered any 
thing miſſing, they obſerved, that the Chriſtians had been 
with them. | Nv 27 1396 
Theſe iſlanders ' were little acquainted with the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions of the ſou], not even with that of love. 
This paſſion was with them merely a ſenſual appetite. 
They never ſhowed the leaſt marks of attention or ten- 
derneſs for that ſex, which is ſo much courted in other 
countries. They conſidered their wives rather in the 
light of ſlaves than of companions ; they did not even 
ſuffer them to eat with them, and had uſurped the 
right of divorcing them, without permitting them the 


indulgence of marrying again. The women felt them- - 


ſelves born to obey, and ſubmitted patiently to their 
fate. f 16 f „N 


ence on the minds of the Caribbees; as they had no 
diſtinction of ranks among them, they were all on 2 
footing of equality, and were extremely ſurpriſed: to 
find degrees of ſubordination among the Europeans. 
This ſyſtem was ſo repugnant to their ideas, that they 
conſidered thoſe as ſlaves, who had the weaknels to re- 
ceive and obey the commands of a ſuperior. © The ſub- 
jection of the women was a natural conſequence of the 
weakneſs of the ſex. But in what manner, and for 
what reaſon, the ſtronger men. ſubmitted themſelves to 
the weaker, and why one man commanded the whole 
body, was a problem, that neither war, treachery," nor 
ſuperſtition, had been able to ſolye. I 
The manners of a people, neither influenced by-inte- 
reſt, vanity, or ambition, muſt be very fimple. Eve. 
ry family formed within itſelf a republic, diſtin in 
ſome degree from the reſt of the nation. They com- 
poſed a hamlet, called carbet, of greater or leſs conſe- 
quence, in proportion to the ſpace of ground it 'vceupied,” 
The chief, or patriarch of the family, lived in the centre, 
with! his wives and younger children. Around him 
vere placed the huts of ſuch of his deſcendents as were 
married. The columns that ſupported theſe huts, were 
A a 3 ſtakes, 
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fakes, the roofs thatched, and the whole furniture 
conliſted of ſome arms, cotton beds, made very plain 
and ſimple,” ſome baſkets and utenſils made of cala- 
baſhes. | | 
In theſe huts the Caribbees ſpent the greateſt part of 
their lives, either in ſleeping or ſmoking. When they 
went out, they retired into ſome corner, and fat upon 
the ground, ſeemingly abſorbed in the molt profound 
contemplation. Whenever they ſpoke, which was not 
very often, they were heard without interruption, or 
contradiction, and without any anſwer, but the fign of 
a tacit approbation. | 
As they ate little, they took little trouble in provid: 
ing for their ſuſtenance. Men who live in woods, con- 
ſame leſs than thoſe who dwell in open countries. The 
air is more condenſed, and it is probable, that, by the 
tranſpiration: from vegetables, nutritive -particles are 
formed, and float in the air. The temperance, there- 
fore, of the Caribbees, which, at firſt, was confidered 
as a conſequence of their indolence, might poſſibly be 
aſcribed, in ſome degree, to the vapour of vegetables a- 
riſing from the woods, with which their iſlands were 
covered. . 
Is the midſt of theſe woods, this indolent people, 
without being compelled to the hard labours of cultiva- 
tion, found conſtantly a wholeſome food, fitted to ther 
eonſtitution; and which required no care, or at leaſt 
very lliitle, to prepare it. If they fometimes added to 
theſe gifts of kind and ſimple Nature, what they had 
taken in hunting and fiſhing, it was only on ſome pub- 
lic feſtival. | | 

Theſe extraordinary feſtivals were held at no ftated 
times. The gueſts themſelves ſhowed no alteration in 
their uſual characters. In theſe meetings, they were 
not at all more gay or ſprightly than at other times. 
A ſpirit of indolence and liſtleſſneſs appeared in every 
counterance. Their dances. were ſo grave and ſolemn, 
that the motions of their bodies were expreſſive of the 
dulneſs of their ſouls. But theſe gloomy feſtivals, like 
thoſe clouded ſkies that are the forerunners of -a tem- 
peſt, were ſeldom concluded without blood · ſhed. Theſe 
ſavages, who were ſo temperate in domeſtic life, But 
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drunk when afſembled in companies, and their intoxica- 
tion excited and revived thoſe family diſſenſions that 
had been only ſtifled, not entirely extinguiſhed ; and a 
feaſt ſeldom terminated without a maſlacre. Hatred 
and revenge, the only paſſions that could deeply agi- 
tate the minds of theſe ſavages, were perpetuated, by 
theſe convivial pleaſures. In the height of theſe en- 
tertainments, parents and relations embraced one an- 
other, and ſwore that they would wage war upon the 
continents 2 £65 
The Caribbees embarked in boats, made of a ſingle 
tree, that had been felled by burning its roots. Whole 
years had been taken up in hollowing theſe canoes, by 
hatchets made of ſtone, or by the means of fire ſkilful- 
ly applied within the trunk of the tree, in order to brin 
it to the moſt convenient form. When theſe free — 
voluntary warriors arrived on the coaſts of Guiana, 
they went in queſt of the Araucos, who formerly drove 
them out from that country. They fought with a 
kind of club, about the fize of a man's arm, and with 
poiſoned arrows. At their return from this military 
expedition, which is the more ſpeedily brought to a 
concluſion, as mutual enmity renders it more cruel and 
ſpirited, the ſavages fell again into their former Rate of 
indolence and inactivity *. | 
The Spaniards, notwithſtanding the advantage of 
fire-arms, did not continue long at war with this peo» 
ple; nor were they always ſucceſsful. At firſt, they 
fought only for gold, and afterwards for ſlaves 3 but 
not meeting with any mines, and the Caribbees being 
ſo proud and ſullen, that they died when made flaves, 
the Spaniards gave up all thoughts of making conqueſts, 
which they thought of little conſequence, and which they 
could neither acquire nor preſerve, without conſtant and 
bloody wars. | | 
Tus 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed among them choſe for their wives the 
young girls who were moſt agreeable to them. If they had, be- 
lides, performed any glorious exploit, they were likewiſe reward- 
ed in the ſame manner; ſo that a Caribbean hero might bave 
furniſhed ont to himſelf a whole ſeraglio. His triumphs were 
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' Taz Engliſh and French bein 
ple Fad priſed of theſe tranſactions, -n 
cr, £ * * equip a ſmall fleet, in order to intercept 
eee the Spaniſh veſſels which frequented thel 
Itan "rake 1 latitudes. Their ſucceſs increafed the 
4 f. a the number of pirates. Peace, which fre- 
” 2 quently took place in Europe, did not 
1 prevent theſe expeditions. The cuſtom 
that prevailed among the Spaniards, of ſtopping all 
ſhips that failed beyond the tropic, "uſtified thel> pi- 


racies. 759 

The two nations had long been acquainted with the 

Windward Iflands, without ever thinking of making 
any ſettlement there, or having been able to fix upon 
the mode of doing it. They were, perhaps, apprehen- 
five of irritating the Caribbees, by whom they had 
been favourably received: or, perhaps, they confider- 
ed, that a ſoil which afforded none of thoſe productions 
that were of uſe in the Old World, was unworthy of 
their attention. At length, however, ſome Engliſh, 
headed by Warner, and ſome French, under the com- 
mand of Danambuc, landed at St. Chriſtopher's on 
the ſame day, at two oppoſite parts of the iſland. The 
frequent loſſes they ſuſtained, ſerved to convince them 
both, that they certainly would never triumph over, and 
enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of the common enemy, 
unleſs they had ſome fixed reſidence, ports, and a place 
of genera] rendezvous. As they had no notion of com- 
merce, agriculture, or conqueſt, they amicably divid- 
ed the -coaſts of the iſland, where they accidentally 
met. The natives of the country retired from the 
ſpot they were fixed upon, telling them at the ſame 
time, that land muſt either be very bad, or very ſcarct 
auith them, ſince they were come from fo great a diſtance, 
and had expoſed themſelves to ſo many dangers, to ſeek far 
it among them. 

The court of Madrid were not ſo peaceably inclined. 
Frederic of Toledo, who was fent to Brazil in the year 
1630, with a powerful fleet, to attack the Duteh, was 
ordered in his paſſage to deftroy the pirates, who, ac- 
cording to the prejudices of that nation, had invaded 
one of their territories, . The vicinity of n 
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and induſtrious nations, occaſioned the greateſt anxiety 
to the Spaniards. They were ſenfible, that their colo- 
nies would be expoſed to attacks, if any other people 
ſhould come to ſettle in that part of America. 
The French and Engliſh in vain united their feeble 
wers againſt the common enemy; they were beaten 
and thoſe who were not either killed in the action, or 
taken priſoners, fled for ſhelter, with the utmoſt preci- 
pitation, into the neighbouring iſlands. When the dan- 
er was over, moſt of them returned to their former 
ee Spain, whoſe attention was engroſſed by 
objects ſhe conſidered as of greater importance, di- 
ſturbed them no more; taking it for granted, perhaps, 
that their mutual jealouſies would occaſion their de- 
ſtruction. | 
Unfortunately for the Caribbees, the two nations, 
thus conquered, ſuſpended their rivalſhip. ' The Carib- 
bees, already ſuſpected of forming a conſpiracy in St. 


Chriftopher*s, were either baniſhed or deſtroyed. Their 
wires, their proviſions, and even the land they occu- 
pied, were ſeized. A fpirit of reſtleſſneſs, the conſe» 
quence of uſurpation, having inclined the Europeans to 
believe, that the other ſavage nations had entered 
into the conſpiracy, they attacked them in their 


and Wiſands, In vein did thoſe plain and inoffenſi ve men, 
emy, ¶ vho had no inchuation to contend for the-poſſeſſion*of 
place Wi land which they confidered not as their property, re- 
com- I nove the boundaries of their habitations, in propor- 
lirid· tion as we advanced with our encroachments ; they 
tally Wvere ſtill purfued with the ſame eagerneſs and obſtina- 
| the ey. Perceiving, at laſt, that their Iives or liberties were 
ſame Wi danger, they took up arms; and the ſpirit of re- 
carce Fenge, which always goes beyond the injury, muſt have 
ance, Iometimes contributed to render them cruel, though 
ek for Noot unjuſt, | 
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In the earlier times, the Engliſh and the French con- 
ldered the Caribbees as their common enemy; but 
bis Kind of cafual affociation was frequently interrupts 


„was ed. It implied not a laſting engagement, much leſs 
, ac- Ne becomi aarantee for their mutual ſſeſſion. 
vaded Nhe ſavages af the addreſs to make peace ſometimes 
active With the one nation, and ſometimes with the other; by 
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which means, they had only one enemy to engage at a 'T 
time. This management would have been but of little de 
avail to theſe iſlanders, had not Europe, ſcarce paying 14 

any attention to a few adventurers, whoſe excurtion WM. 
had, as yet, been of no uſe to her, and not ſufficiently boſe 
enlightened to penetrate into futurity, neglected both Ae 
the care of governing them, as well as that of putting Pre 
them in a condition to extend or recover the advantage r 
they had already acquired. The indifference ſhown by + . 
the two mother countries to theſe particulars, deter. *. 
mined their ſubjects of the New World, in the month i Ke 

of January 1600, to enter into an alliance, ſecuring to 4 - 
each people thoſe poſſeſſions the various events of war __ 
had procured them, and which, till then, had been to- 
tally unſettled. This alliance was accompanied with Ih 
an offenſive and defenſive league, to compel the natives 7 
of the country to join ĩn this plan, to which their fean fte 
induced them to-accede the very ſame year. 6991 
By this treaty, which eſtabliſhed tranquillity in this 4 4 
part of America, France obtained Guadaloupe, Marti. * ; 
nico, Granada, and ſome other leſs important acquiſ- The 
tions. England was confirmed in the poſſeſſion of Bar- bir 
badoes, Nevis, Antigua, Montſerrat, and ſeveral other | 115 
iſlands of little value. St. Chriſtopher's belonged to "Ty 
both nations. The Caribbees were conb ned to Pom 41 
nica and St. Vincent's, where all the ſcattered: body of 4 15 
this people united, and their number, at that time, did * 
not exceed 6 men. = | mor: 
N 1 2 . 2 hat, 
The French Ar this period, the Engliſh ſettleſW. tal 
fetth at St. ments had acquired, under a government bit 
35 0 Are which, thoygh not free from defect, was ſelves 

| 0. yet tolerable, ſome kind of form, and 4 
were in a flouriſhing ſtate. - On the contrary, tht 90 4 
French colonies were abandoned by a great number d Fe 
their inhabitants, reduced to the deepeſt deſpair, from . — 
the neceſſity they were under of ſubmitting to the 10%. the 
ranny of excluſive privileges. Theſe men, paſſionate! 10 th 2 
attached, to liberty, fled to the northern coaſt of n 115 
Domingo, a place of refuge for many adventurers dn * 
their own country, who had been driven out of 8 N 


Chriſtopher's, about thirty years ago. 
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They were called Buccaneers, becauſe they imitated 
the cuſtom of the ſavages, in drying the food they lived 
yon by ſmoke, in places called Buccans. As they 
had no wives, nor children, they uſually aſſociated two 
in company, to aſſiſt one another in family duties. In 
theſe ſocieties, property was common, and the laſt ſur- 
nyor inherited all that remained. Theft was unknown 
zmong them, though no precautions were taken againtt 
it; and what was wanting at home, was freely taken 
from ſome of the neighbours, without any other re- 
friction than that of a previous intimation, if they were 
it home, if not, of making them acquainted with it at 
their return. Differences ſeldom happened, and when 
they did, were eaſily adjuſted. If the parties, however, 
were obſtinate, they decided the matter by fire-arms. 
If the ball entered at the back or fides, it was conſider- 
ed as a mark of treachery, and the aſſaſſin was imme- 
liately put to death. The ancient laws of the country 
were diſregarded ; and, by the uſual ſea-baptiſm they 
had received, in paſſing the tropic, they conſidered 
themſelves exempted from all obligation to obey them. 
They had even ſunk their family name, to aſſume others, 
borrowed from terms of war, moſt of which have been 
tranſmitted to their poſterity. 

The dreſs of theſe barbarians conſiſted of a ſhirt dip- 
ped in the blood of the animals they killed in hunting ; 
2 pair of drawers, dirtier than the ſhirt, and made in 
the ſhape of a brewer's apron, a girdle made of leather, 
on which a very ſhort ſabre was hung, and ſome knives ; 
a hat, without any rim, except a flap before, in order 
to take hold of it; and ſhoes without ſtockings. Their 
ambition was ſatisfied, if they could but provide them- 
ſelves with a gun that carried balls of an ounce weight, 


and with a pack of about five and twenty or thirty 


dogs. | 
| The whole employment of the Buccaneers conſiſted 
n hunting wild bulls, which had been brought there 
dy the Spaniards, and were then ſurpriſingly multiplied 
in the iſland. As ſoon as they were killed, they im- 
mediately ſkinned them, and never gave over the chace, 


till they had knocked down as many bulls as there were 
huntſmen in company. Some pieces of the fleſh 2 
| en 


* 


/ 


, 
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then prepared, and ſeaſoned only with Jamaica pepper 
and juice of orange. They ate no bread, and drank 
only water. This was their conſtant and daily em. 
ployment,” and was carried on till they had provided 
themſelves with a ſufficient number of ſkins, to ſupply 
the veſſels of the feveral nations that traded in thoſe 
ſeas. Theſe were then ſent to ſale in ſome frequented 
road, and carried thither by men who were called en. 
7 es, or bondſmen; a ſet of perſons who were uſed to 

l themſelves in Europe to ſerve as flaves in the colonies, 
during the term of three years. One of theſe unhappy 
creatures pron to repreſent to his maſter, who. al. 
ways fixed upon a Sunday for this voyage, that God had 
forbidden ſuch a practice, by declarmg, that fix day: 
ſhalt thou labour, and on the ſeventh day ſhalt thou ref, 
And 1, replied the brutal Buccaneer, ſay to thee, Six 
days ſhalt thou kill bulls, and ſkin them, and on the ſeventi 
day thou ſhalt carry their hides to the ſea-Jhore. He ac- 
companied this command with a good cudgelling, which 
ſometimes enforces obedience, and ſometimes diſobe. 
dience to the laws of God. 
Men of this character, habituated to conſtant exer- 

eiſes, and feeding every day on freſh meat, are ſubjedt 
to few diſeaſes. Their excurſions were never ſuſpended 
but by a flight fever, which laſted only one day, and 
was not felt the next. They muſt, however, have been 
weakened by length of time, under a climate of too in- 
tenſe a heat, to enable them to ſupport ſo hard and la- 
borious a manner of life. 

The climate, indeed, was the only enemy the Bue- 
caneers had reaſon to fear. The Spaniſh colony, at 
firſt ſo conſiderable, was reduced to nothing. Neglect 
ed and forgotten by the mother country, it had even 
loſt the remembrance of its former greatneſs. The 
few inhabitants that ſurvived, lived in a ſtate of indo- 
lence ; their ſlaves had nothing to do but to ſwing them 
in their hammocks. Confined to thoſe wants — U that 
are ſatisfied by Nature, frugality prolonged their lives 
to an old age, rarely attained in more temperate cli- 
mates. f | 

It is probable they would not have been rouſed from 
their indolence, had not the enterpriſing and * 
77444 Pirit 
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ſpirit of their enemies purſued them, in proportion as 
they retreated. Exaſperated at length, by having their 
tranquillity continually diſturbed, they invited from the 
continent, and from the neighbouring iſlands, ſome 
troops, who fell upon the diſperſed Buccaneers. They 
unexpectedly attacked theſe barbarians in ſmall parties, in 
their excurſions, or during the night-time, in their huts, 
and many of them were maſlacred. Theſe adventurers 
would molt probably have been all ſucceſſively deſtroy- 
ed, had they not formed themſelves into a body, for 
their mutual defence. They were under an abſolute 
neceſſity of ſeparating in the day-time 3 but they met 
together in the evening. If any one of them was-miſ- 
ſing, it was ſuppoſed that he was either taken priſoner, 
or Lilled ; and the chace was delayed, till he was either 
found, or his death revenged. We may eaſily conceive 
how much blood muſt have been ſhed by ſuch ruffians, 
belonging to no country, and ſubject to no laws; hunt- 
ers and warriors from the calls of Nature and inſtinct, 
and excited to murder and maſſacres, from being habi- 
tuated to attack, and from the neceſſity of defending 
themſelves. In the height of their fury, they devoted 
every thing to deſtruction, without any diſtinction of 
ſex or age. The Spaniards, at length, deſpairing of 
being able to get the better of ſuch ſavage and obſti- 
nate enemies, took the reſolution of deſtroying all the 
bulls of the iſlands, by a general chace. The execution 
of this deſign having deprived the Buccaneers of their 
uſual reſources, put them under the neceſlity of making 
ſettlements, and of cultivating the land. 

France, who, till that time, had diſclaimed theſe 
ruflians as ſubjects, whoſe ſucceſſes were only tempo- 
rary, acknowledged them, however, as ſoon as they 
formed themſelves into ſettlements. - .In.1665, ſhe ſeat 
them over an honeſt and ſenſible man to govern them. 
He took with him ſeveral women, who, like moſt of 
thoſe who have, at different periods, been ſent into the 
New World, were noted for their vices and licentiouſ- 
neſs. The Buccaneers were not offended at the pro- 
fligacy of their manners. I do not defire you to give me 
an account of your paſt conduct, was the ſpeech each of 
them made to the woman that chance had allotted him. 

Vor. III. | B b You 
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You did not then belong to me. Give me your word, for 
the future, as you are now mine; I acquit you of what 
is paſt, Then, ſtriking his hand on the barrel of his 
gun, he added, This will revenge me of your breach of 
faith ; if you are falſe, this will certainly be true to my 
aim. 


f Tu Engliſh waited not till their 
The Eng liſh % rivals had obtained a firm ſettlement 
quer Jamaica. jn the Great Antilles, to procure 
themſelves an eſtabliſhment there, The declining ſtate 

of the kingdom of Spain, weakened by its internal di- 
viſions, by the revolt of Catalonia and Portugal, by 
the commotion of Naples, by the deſtruction of its 
formidable infantry in the plains of Rocroy, by its 
continual loſſes in the Netherlands, by the incapacity 

of its miniſtere, and even by the extinction of that na- 
tional pride, which, 'after having been kept up and 
maintained, by * itſelf on great objects, had de- 
generated into an indolent haughtineſs; all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, tending to the ruin of the Spaniſh monar- 
chy, left no room to doubt, that war might be ſucceſl- 
fully waged againft her. France ſſcilfully took the ad- 
vantage of theſe confuſions ſhe had partly occaſioned, 
and Cromwell, in the year 1655, joined her, in order to 
ſhare in the ſpoil of a kingdom haſtening to deſtruction 
in every quarter. 

This conduct of the Protector cauſed a revolt among 
the beſt Engliſh officers, who, conſidering it as an in- 
Kance of great injuſtice, determined to quit the ſervice. 
They thought that the will of their ſuperiors could not 
give ſanction to an enterpriſe, which violated all the 
principles of equity, and that, by concurring in pany 
it in execution, they would be guilty of the greate 
iniquity. The reſt of the Europeans looked upon theſe 
virtuous and honourable principles as the effect of that 
republican and fanatical ſpirit, which then prevailed in 
England; but they attacked the Protector with other 
motives. 

Spain had long threatened to enſlave all other na- 
tions. Perhaps, the multitude, who are little able to 

_ _ eſtimate the ſtrength of princes, to weigh the variation 
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in the balance of power, were not yet recovered from 
their ancient prejudices. An univerſal panic had ſeized 
on the minds of thoſe able men who attentively ſtudied 


the general progreſs of affairs. They were ſenſible, 
that if the rapid and extraordinary ſucceſſes of France 


were not checked by ſome foreign power, ſhe would 
entirely ſpoil the Spaniards,. impoſe on them what laws 
ſhe pleaſed, compel them to the marriage of the in- 
fanta with Lewis XIV., ſecure to herſelf the inheri- 
tance of Charles V., and oppreſs the liberty of Europe, 
which ſhe had formerly protected. Cromwell, who 
had lately ſubverted the government of his country, 
ſeemed a fit perſon to give a check to the power of 
kings; but he was look 
ticians, when he was obſerved to form connections which 
his own private intereſts, thoſe of his country, as well 
as thoſe of Europe in general, ought abſolutely to have 
prevented him from entering into. 


Theſe obſervations could: not poſſibly eſeape the deep 


and penetrating genius of the ufurper. But, perhaps, 
he was defirous of ee the idea the nation al- 
ready entertained of his abilities, by ſome ſignal and 


advantageous conqueſt. If he had declared himſelf for 


Spain, the execution of his project had become chimeri- 
eal; as the moſt he could poſſibly expect, was, to reſtore 


the balance of power between the two contending parties. 


He imagined it more favourable to his deſigns, to be- 
gin by f. 

wards to attac r, when he had made himſelf maſter of 
thoſe poſſeſſions that were the objects of his ambition. 
Whatever truth there may be in theſe. conjectures, 
which, however, may be ſupported from the evidence of 
hiſtory, and are, at leaſt, conſiſtent with the character 
of the extraordinary politician, who is ſuppoſed to have 
adopted ſuch a method of reaſoning ; the Engliſh went 


into the New World to attack an enemy they had juſt 


bronght upon themſelves. 
Their firſt attempts were directed againſt the town 
of St. Domingo, whoſe inhabitants, at the ſight of a 
large fleet of Ape commanded by Penn, and nine thou- 
land land forces led on by Venables, precipitately fled 
into the woods. But _ errors they perceived their 
| B b 2 
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enemies fall into, inſpiring theſe fugitives with freſh 


courage, they returned, and compelled the enemy to re. 


imbark with diſgrace. 'The miſcarriage of this expe. 
dition was the conſequence of raſh and ill-concerted 
meaſures. | 

The two. commanders in this enterpriſe, were men 
of very moderate abilities. They were at variance 
with each other, and ill affected to the Protector. In. 
ſpectors of their conduct were, however, appointed; 
who, under the name of commiſſaries, checked their 
operations. The ſoldiers who were ſent from Europe, 
were the very refuſe of the army ; and thoſe that were 
taken from Barbadoes and St. Chriſtopher's, were com- 
mon robbers. The hope of plunder, the only allure- 
ment to men of this ſtamp, had 'not been held out to 
them ; although the experience of all ages has demon- 
rated, that this is the moſt effectual ſpur to inſure 
ſucceſs in diſtant and dangerous enterpriſes. Things 
were ſo circumſtanced, that the ſoldiers could not be 
upon good terms with their officers, nor the officers 
with one another, nor the commiſſaries with either. 
Proper arms, proviſions fit for the climate, and neceſ- 
ſary inſtructions for the management of the whole, were 
all wanting. 

The execution of this attack was anſwerable to the 
plan. The landing of the troops, which might have 
been effected without danger, even in the port itſelf, 
was conducted without a guide at forty miles diſtance. 
The troops wandered about for four days, without wa: 
ter or proviſions. Exhauſted by the exceſſive heat of 
the climate, and diſheartened by the cowardice and miſ- 

underſtanding of their officers, they did not even con- 
tend with the Spamards for victory. They ſcarce 
thought themſelves in ſafety when they had got back to 
their ſhips. gas 

III ſucceſs, however, contributed to reconcile the 
contending parties, that were highly exaſperated with 
each other. The Engliſh, who could not brook the 
thought of ſubjection and humiliation, reclaimed by 
the very faults they had committed, and, called back to 


a love of their country, to a ſenſe of duty, and a thirſt 
| | | for 
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for glory, ſailed for Jamaica, under a fixed reſolution, 
either to periſh; there, or to make the conqueſt of it, 

The inhabitants of this iſland, ſubject to Spain ſince 
the year 1509, were ignorant of what had happeneck 
at St. Domingo, and 4 not imagine they had any e- 
nemy ſailing in their latitudes. The Engliſh; there- 
fore, landed without oppoſition. They were marching 
boldly to lay fiege to St. Jago, the only fortified place 
in the colony, when the governor gave a check to the 
ſpirit which ſeemed to animate them, by offering them 
terms of capitulation. The diſcuſſion of the ſeveral ar- 
ticles, artfully prolonged, gave the coloniſts time to re- 
move their molt valuable elles into ſecret places. They 
then fled for ſhelter to inaceeſſible mountains, leaving on- 
ly to the conquerors a city without inhabitants, move- 
ables, treaſures, or proviſions, 

This artifice exaſperated the beſiegers to the higheſt. 
degree. They fent out detachments on every ſide, 
with expreſs orders to deſtroy every thing they met” 
with. The anxiety they felt on finding theſe parties 
return, without having been able to make any diſco- 
verics; the want of every convenience, more ſenſibl 
felt by this nation than any other; the mortality which 
created among them every day; the dread they were 
under of being attacked by all the forces of the New 
World; all theſe circumitances conſpired. to make them 
clamorous for returning to. England; The cowardly 
deſertion of ſo rich-a prize as Jamaica, which they had 
almoſt reſolved upon, would have ſoon expoſed them ta» 
the mortifying reproaches of their country, had they 
not diſcovered paſture- land, where the Spaniards: had 
conveyed their numerous flocks. So unexpected an in- 
ſtance of good fortune, occaſioned a change in the ſen- 
tments of the Engliſh, and made them. reſolve. to com- 
plete their conqueſt. | WP 3:1 

The ſpirit of activity which this laſt reſolutiom had 
excited, convinced the beſieged, that they could not be 
ſafe, either in the foreſts or precipices, where they had 
concealed themſelves. They therefore unanimouſly a- 
greed to ſet ſail for Cuba. Here they were received 
with ſuch marks of diſgrace, as the weakneſs of their 
defence deſerved; and they were ſent back * 
| tt 
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but with ſuch ſuccours as were unequal to the forces 
they had to contend with. From that principle of ho- 
- nour, which, in moſt men, ariſes rather from a fear of 
ſhame, than a love of glory, they made a mare obſti- 
nate reſiſtance than could have been expected from the 
ſmallneſs of the ſuccours they had received. They. did 
not, however, till reduced to the laſt extremity, evacuate 
this important iſland, which, from that time, has re- 
mained- one of the moſt valuable poſſeſſions of Great 
Britain in the New World. 


The Buccaneers 
ravag?s the A- 


merican ſeas. 


Bron the Engliſh had ſettled at 
Jamaica, and the French at St. Do- 
mingo, ſome pirates of both nations, 
t SR who have fince been diſtinguiſhed by 
a, 2 771 the name of Buccaneers, had driven 
p5f ors ©61229/5. the Spaniards out of the ſmall iſland 
; 7602 5 7 of "Tortuga, which is fituated about 
e g me leagues from that of St. Domin- 
go; and fortifying themſelves there, had, with an a- 
mazing intrepidity, made excurſions againſt the com- 
mon enemy. hey formed themſelves into ſmall com- 
panies, conſiſting of fifty, an hundred, or an hundred 
and fifty men each. A boat, of a greater or ſmaller 
fize, was their only armament. Here they were ex- 
poſed, night and day, to all the inclemencies of the 
weather, without having ſcarce room enough to Iy 
down. A love of independence, the W's bleſſing 
of thoſe who are not proprietors of land, rendering 
them averſe from thoſe mutual reſtraints impoſed by 
ſociety for the common good, they paid, conſequently, no 
rd to theſe z and ſome ſang, whilſt others were de- 
firous of going to ſleep. As the authority they had 
conferred upon their captain, was confined to his 
givin 
ä — — Reſembling the ſavages, without 
any apprehenſion of wanting, and without any atteu- 
ion to preſerve the neceſſaries of life, they were con- 
ſtantly expoſed to the ſevereſt extremities of hunger and 
thirſt. But deriving, even from their very diſtreſſes, a 
courage ſuperior to every danger, the fight of a ſhip 
tranſported them to a degree of frenzy. They never 
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deliberated on the attack; but it was their cuſtom to 
board the ſhip as ſoon as poſſible. The ſmallneſs of 
their veſſels, and the ſkill they ſhowed in the manage» 
ment of them, ſcreened them from the fire of the greater 
ſhips ; and they preſented only the fore part of their 
little veſſels, filled with fuſileers, who fired at the port» 
holes with ſo much exactneſs, that it entirely con- 
founded the moſt experienced gunners. As ſoon as 
they threw out the grappling, the largeſt ſhip ſeldom 
eſcaped them. | | 
In cafes of extreme neceſſity, they attacked the peo- 
ple of every nation, but fell upon the Spaniards at all 
times. They thought, that the cruelties they had ex- 
ereiſed on the inhabitants of the New World, juſtified 
the implacable averſion they had ſworn againſt them. 
But this was heightened by a perfonal reſentment, from 
the mortification they felt, in ſceing themſelves debarred 
from the privilege of hunting and filing, which they 
juſtly conſidered as their natural rights. Such were 
their principles of juſtice and religion, that they never 
embarked on any expedition, without praying to Hea- 
ren for the ſucceſs of it; and they never returned from 
the plunder, but they conſtantly returned thanks to God 
for their vitory, | | 2 
The ſhips that ſailed from Europe into America, ſel- 
dom tempted their avidity : the merchandiſe they con- 
tained, would not have been eaſily fold, nor been ver 
profitable to theſe barbarians in thoſe early times. They 
always waited for them on their return, when they were 
certain that they were laden with gold, filver, jewels, 
and all the valuable productions of the New World. If 
they met with a fingle ſhip, they never failed to attack 
her. As to the flects, they followed them, till they 
failed out of the gulph of Bahama; and, as foon ag 
any one of the ſhips was ſeparated from, or, by acci- 
dent, left behind the reſt, it was taken. The Spani- 
ards, who trembled at the approach of the Buccaneers, 
whom they called devils, immediately ſurrendered. 
Quarter was granted, when the cargo was a rich one; 
- otherwiſe,” all the priſoners were thrown into the 
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Peter Legrand, a native of Dieppe, had no. more D. 


than four pieces of canon and twenty-eight men in ¶ plu 
any of his-veſſels. This inferiority, however, did not WM ing 
revent him from attacking the vice - admiral of the gal. W fz 
2 Having firſt given orders to fink his own veſſel, I bac 
he boarded him; by which daring inſtance of bravery, Le 
the crew were fo. ſurpriſed and intimidated, that they ¶ ba 
made no reſiſtance. He went immediately to the cap. . 
tain's cabin, who was then engaged at play with his WW hav 
friend, and, having preſented a piſtol to his throat, com. . 
pelled him to ſurrender. This commander, with the ¶ cha 
greater part of the crew, they landed at the neareſt IO any 
cape, as an uſeleſs burthen to the ſhip they had ſo ill I of | 
defended, and reſerved. only a ſufficient number. of (ail. C 

ors to work her. N 0 
Fifty - five Buccaneers, who had ſailed into the ſouth- 
ern ſea, proceeded as far as California, To return in» 
to the northern ſea, they were obliged to ſail two thou- 
ſand leagues againſt the wind, and, in a canoe. They 
arrived at the ftraits of Magetlan, when, diſappoint- 
ed and chagrined at having made no plunder in fo rick 
a country, they.again'took the reſolution to ſteer their 
courſe towards Peru. They had intelligence given 
them, that there was, in the port of Auca, a ſhip whoſe 
cargo was valued at ſeveral millions; they took it, andi A 
immediately ſailed off with it. appl: 
Michael de Baſco, Jonque and Lawrence le Graff, Buce 
were cruizing before | qa "a with three ſmall veſ· N him 
ſels; when two men of war ſailed out of the harbour, ou! 
with orders to attack theſe Buccaneers, and to bring they 
them alive or dead. The pirates no ſooner. perceived He t 
them, than they attacked and took them. Thoſe who raifin 
were not killed in the action, were ſet on ſhore. with a by ev 
etter of thanks to the governor, for having ſent two my, 
ſuch good. ſhips ; at the ſame time acquainting him,, wor | 
that, if he had ſtill any to ſpare, they would wait forFexecu 
tnem a fortnight; but, unleſs there was money ou leons, 
board, the men were not to expect any quarter. were 
I be captains Michael and Brouage, having receivedſ able, 
intelligence, that, in order to elude their vigilance, a bat, 
very valuable cargo had been ſhipped from Carthagena, 
in veſſels carrying a foreign flag, fell upon =o two 
* utc: 
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Dutch ſhips that were loaded with this treaſure, and 
plundered them. The Dutch, exaſperated at their be- 
ing beat by ſhips-ſo inferior to theirs, in ſtrength and 
fize, dared to tell Michael de Baſco openly, that, if he 
had been alone, he would not have been fo ſucceſsful. 
Let us begin the fight again, replied the captain, with 
baughtineſs, and my companion ſhall only be ſpectutor of 
the engagement. V 1 am the conqueror, I will not only 
lave the filver you carry on board, but both your ſhips 
ſhall alſo be mine. The Dutch, far from accepting the 
challenge, quickly made off, fearing, that if they took 
any time to deliberate, they would not have the liberty 
of refuſing. Wi BY att 5 
Captain Lawrence was unexpeCtedly overtaken by 
two Spaniſh ſixty gun ſhips, whoſe crews conſiſted each 
of fifteen hundred men. You have, ſaid he, addreſſing 
himſelf to his companions, a much experience not to be 
ſenſible of your danger, and tos much courage to fear it: 
In this occaſion, we muſt avail ourſelves of every circum- 


flance, hazard every thing, attack and defend ourſelves 


at the ſame time. Valour, artifice, raſhueſr, and even 
deſpair itſelf, muſt now be employed. Let us dread the 
gaominy of a defeat 3" let us dread the cruelty of our ene- 
mies ; and let us fight that wwe may eſcape them. (623 
After this ſpeech, which was received with general 
zpplauſe, the captain called to him the braveſt of the 
Buccaneers, and, in the preſence of the reſt, ordered 
him to ſet fire to the gun-powder,, on the firſt ſignal he 
ſhould give him; 2 by this reſolution, that 
they muſt either expect death, or defend themſelves. 
He then ranged his men on both ſides of his veſſel, and, 
taiſing his voice, in order to be more diſtinctly heard 
by every one, and extending his hand toward the ene- 
my, We muſt, ſays he, paſs between their ſhips, and fire 
on them from every fide. This plan of operation was 
executed with equal courage and diſpatch. The gal- 
leons, however, were not taken; but the ſhips companies 
were ſo reduced in number, that they either were not 
able, or had not courage enough to continue the com- 
bat, againſt a handful of reſolute men, who, even in 
their retreat, had carried away the honour of the vie- 
tory, The Spaniſh commander atoned, by his death, 
for 


"_ | 
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for the diſgrace his ignorance and cowardice had ſtamp. WW ver 
ed upon his country. In every engagement, the Buc. W vas 
cancers ſhowed the ſame ſpirit of intrepidity. Wubi 
- When they had got a conſiderable booty, they, at Wl ben: 
firſt, held their rendezvous at the iſland of Tortuga, in ¶ cell: 
order to divide the ſpoil ; but afterwards, the French a. W V 
mong them went to St. Domingo, and the Engliſh to kin 
Jamaica. Each. perſon, holding up his hand, folemnly gam 
proteſted, that he had ſecreted nothing of what he had i carri 
taken. If any among them were convicted of perjury, Nonly 
a a caſe that ſeldom happened, as ſoon-as an opportunity Tho 
offered itſelf, he was put aſhore upon ſome deſert iſland, WW were 
as a traitor unworthy to live in ſociety. Such brave Wclot! 
men among them as had been maimed, in any of their ¶ ſupp 
expeditions, were firſt provided for. If they had loſt I mant 
a hand, an arm, a leg, or a foot, they received two coule 
hundred crowns. An eye, a finger, or a toe, loſt in {Wgain« 
fight, was valued only at half the above futn. The inge. 
wounded were allowed a crown a day, to enable them “ rie 
to have their wounds taken care of. If they had not I“ th 
money enough to anſwer theſe ſeveral. demands, which “ to 
were always accounted ſacred, the whole company were “ ho 
obliged to undertake ſome freſh expedition, and to can- “ by 
_ tinue it, till they had acquired a {ifficient ſtock to en- ¶ co 
able them to ſatisfy ſuch honourable contracts. « ſer 
Aſter this act of juſtice and. humanity, the remainder I Th 
of the booty was divided into as many ſhares as there {Wiopes 
were Buccaneers. The commander could only. claim FWilmoſ 
a ſingle ſhare like the reſt; but they complimented him Ito the 
with three or four, in proportion as he had acquitted up all 
himſelf to their ſatisfaction. When the veſſel was not Nuectic 
the property of the whole company, the perſon: who into { 
had fitted it out, and furniſhed it with neceſſary arms, Nenfib 
ammunition, and proviſions, was entitled to a third of ond 
all the prizes. The ſtricteſt impartiality was obſerved into t! 
in the diviſion of the booty, as every ſhare was deter · Wifiue 
mined by lot. Inſtances of ſuch rigid juſtice as this, 
are not eaſily met with; and they extended even ta the 
dead. Their ſhare was given to the man who. was 
known. to be their companion when alive, and therefore 
their heir. If the perſon who had been killed had no 

intimate, his part was ſent to his relations, when they 


. welt 
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mp. WW vere known. If there were no friends or relations, it 
uc. vas diſtributed in charity to the poor, and to churches, 
WM which were to pray for the perſon in whoſe name theſe 
at benefactions were given, the fruits of inhaaian but ne- 
„in ceſſary piratical plunders. EN” 
ha. When theſe duties were fulfilled, profuſion of every 
to kind then took place. Unbounded licentiouſneſs in 


any gaming, wine, women, every kind of debauchery, was 


carried to the utmoſt pitch of exceſs, and was ſtopped 
only by the want which ſuch profuſions brought on. 
Thoſe men, who were enriched with ſeveral millions, 
were, in an inſtant, totally ruined, and deſtitute of 
clothes or proviſions. They returned to ſea, and the new 
ſupplies they acquired were ſoon laviſhed in the ſame 
manner. If they were aſked, what ſatisfaction they 


gained with ſo much difficulty? they made this very 
ngenuous reply 3 Expoſed as we are, to ſuch a va- 
« riety-of dangers, our life is totally different from 
« that of other men. Why ſhould we, who are alive 
« to-day, and may be dead to-morrow, think of 
® hoarding up? We reckon only the day we have lived, 
« but never think upon that which is to come. Our 
u concern is, rather to ſquander life away, than to pre- 
« ſerve it.“ | 


inder The Spaniſh colonies, flattering themſelves with the 


there {bopes of ſeeing an end of their miſeries, and reduced 


claim Wilmoſt to deſpair, in finding themſelves a perpetual prey 
d him Wo theſe ruffians, grew weary of navigation. They gave 
nitted Ip all the power, conveniencies and fortune, their con- 
as not WicCtions procured them, and formed themſelves almoſt 
who into ſo many diſtinct and ſeparate ſtates. They were 
arms, Wenfible of the inconveniencies ariſing from ſuch a 
ird of ronduct, and avowed them; but the dread of falling 
into the hands of rapacious and {ſavage men, had greater 
nfluence over them, than the dictates of honour, inte- 
eſt, and policy. This was the riſe. of that ſpirit of 
activity, which continues to this day. 5 

o was This deſpondency ſerved only to increaſe the boldneſs 
zreforeſÞ! the Buccaneers. As yet they had only appeared in 


had nofWie Spaniſh ſettlements, in order to carry off ſuch of 


1 theyWic neceſlaries of life as their immediate wants requir- 


could find, in diflipating ſo rapidly, what they had 


| | „ 
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ed. They no ſooner found their captures begin to di. 
miniſh,” than they determined to recover by land what 
they had loſt at fea. The richeſt and moſt populous 
countries of the continent were plundered and laid 
waſte. The culture of lands was equally neglected 
with navigation; and the Spaniards dared no more ap- 
ear in their public'roads, than fail in the latitudes to 
which they belonged. | 
Among the Buccaneers who ſignalized themſelves in 
this new ſpecies of excurſions, Montbar, a gentleman of MW a 
Languedoc, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. Having, 7 
by chance, in his infancy, met with a circumſtantial 
account of the cruelties practiſed in the conqueſt of the 
New World, he conceived an averſion, that he carried 60 
to a degree of frenzy, againſt the nation that had com- th 
mitted ſuch enormities. A ſtory is told of him, that, MW «© 
when he was at college, and acting, in a play, the part « 
of a Frenchman, who quarrelled with a Spaniard, he 10 
fell upon the perſon who performed the part of the Spa- «_ 
niard, with ſo much fury, that he would have ſtrangled « 
him, had he not been reſcued out of his hands. His] 
heated imagination continually repreſented to him innu- & + 
merable multitudes of people maſſacred by ſavage mon - 
ſters who came out of Spain. He was, animated with cei; 
an irreſiſtible ardour to revenge ſo much innocent blood. MW as t 
The enthuſiaſm with which the ſpirit of humanity in- day 
ſpired him, was turned into a rage more cruel even the! 
than that of religious fanaticiſm, to which ſo many hu - Sca 
man victims had been facrificed. The manes of theſef The 


unhappy ſufferers ſeemed to rouze him, and call upon ed a 
him for vengeance. He had heard ſome account of the him, 
Buccaneers, who were ſaid to be the moſt inveterate e- ¶ nam. 
nemies to the Spaniſh name; he therefore embarked ou + H 
board a thip, with a reſolution to join them. Bued 

They met, in their paſſage, with a Spaniſh veſſel, at-M the 
tacked it, and, as it was uſual in thoſe times, immedi· ment 
ately boarded it. Montbar, with a ſabre in his hand This 


fell upon the enemy, broke through them, and, hurry peric 
ing twice from one end of the ſhip to the other, levelled cam 
every thing that oppo him. When he had compe form 
led the enemy to ſurrender, leaving to his companion ſand 
the happineſs of dividing ſo rich a booty, he _— late 
** |  himſell 7 
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himſelf with the 23 e pleaſure of ——_— the 


dead bodies of the Spaniards, lying in heaps together, 
againſt whom he ſworn a conſtant and d y ha- 
tred. 


| Freſh opportunities ſoon SP; that enabled him 
to exert this ſpirit of revenge, without extinguiſhing it. 
The ſhip he was in, having arrived at the coaſt of St. 
Domingo, the Buccaneers there immediately came on 
board, to barter freſh proviſions for brandy. As the 


articles they offered were of little value, they alledged, 


in excuſe, that their enemies had over-run the country, 


laid waſte their ſettlements, and carried off all they could. 


« Why,” replied Montbar, roughly, “ do you tamely 
« ſuffer ſuch inſults Y? „ Neither do we,” anſwered 
they, in the ſame tone; * the Spaniards have experien- 
« ced what kind of men we are, and have therefore 
« taken advantage of the time when we were eng 
« in hunting. Bur we are going to join ſome of our 
« companions, who have been ſtill more maltreated 
« than we, and then we ſhall have warm work.” If 
„% you approve it,“ anſwered Montbar, “ I will head 
„you, not as your commander, but as the foremoſt in 
« expoſing myſelf to danger.” The Buccaneers per- 
ceiving, from his appearance, that he was ſuch a man 
as they wanted, cheerfully accepted his offer. The ſame 
day they overtook the enemy, and Montbar attacked 
them with an impetuoſity Kat aſtoniſhed the braveſt, 
Scarce one Spaniard eſcaped the effects of his fury. 
The remaining part of his life was equally diſtinguiſh- 
ed as this day. The Spaniards ſuffered ſo much from 
him, both by land and at fea, that he acquired the 
name of the Exterminator. 
His favage diſpoſition, as well as that of the other 
Buccaneers, who followed his example, having obliged 
the Spaniards to confine themſelves within their ſettle- 
ments, theſe free-booters reſolved to attack them there. 
This new method of carrying on the war, required fu- 
perior forces, and their aſſociations, in conſequence, be- 
came more numerous. The firſt conſiderable one was 
formed by Lolonois, who derived his name from the 
lands of Olone, where he was born. From the abje& 
late of a bondſman, he had gradually raiſed himſelf to 
Vor. III. Ce | the 
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the command of two canoes, with twenty-two. men, 
With theſe he was ſo ſucceſsful, as to take a Spaniſh 
frigate on the coaſt of Cuba. A flave having obſerved, 
that, after the engagement, all the men who were 
wounded were put to death, and fearing leſt he ſhould 
ſhare the ſame fate, wanted to ſave himfelf by a decla- 
ration equally pertidious, but very conſiſtent with the 
part he had been deſtined to take. He affared them, 
that the governor of the Havannah had put him on 
board, in order to ſerve as executioner to all the Buc- 
cancers he had ſentenced to be hanged, not doubting in 
the leaſt but that they would all be taken priſoners, 
The ſavage Lolonois, fired with rage at this declara- 
tion, ordered all the Spaniards to be brought before 
kim, and cut off their heads one after another, ſuck- 
ing, at each ſtroke, the drops of blood that trickled 
down his ſabre. He then repaired to Port-au-Prince, 
in which were four ſhips, fitted out purpoſely to fail in 
purſuit of him. He took them, and threw all the crew 
into the ſea, except one man, whom he ſent with a let- 
ter to the governor of the Havannah, acquainting him 
with what he had done, and aſſuring him, that he would 


treat in the ſame manner all the Spaniards that ſhould . 


fall into his hands, not excepting the governor himſelf, 
if he ſhould be ſo fortunate as to take him. After 
this expedition, he ran his canoes and prize ſhips a- 
ground, and Jailed with his frigate only to the iſland 
of Tortuga. | 
Here he met with Michael de Baſco, who had fo 
much diſtinguiſhed himſelf by having taken, even under 
the cannon of Porto-Bello, a Spaniſh ſhip of war, whoſe 
cargo was eſtimated at 5, ooo, ooo livres (a), and by o- 
ther actions equally brave and daring. Theſe two ad- 
venturers gave out, that they were going to embark to- 
ether on an expedition equally glorious and profitable; 
in conſequence of which, they ſoon collected together 
four hundred and forty men. This body of men, the 
moſt numerous the Buccaneers had yet been able to 
muſter, failed to the bay of Venezuela, which runs up 
the-country for the ſpace of fifty leagues. The fort 
which defended the entrance of the bay, was carried by 
_ TE Fore ſtorm, 
(a) 218, 500 l. c 
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inhabitants had retired with their effects to the other 
ſide of the bay. 


vice, it became neceſſary to ſtorm it, which they a- 


ſtorm, the cannon nailed up, and the whole garriſon, 
conſiſting of two hundred and fifty men, put to the 
ſword. They then reimbarked, came to Maracaybo, 
built on the weſtern coaſt of the river of the ſame name; 
at the diſtance of ten leagues from its mouth. This 
city, which had become flouriſhing and rich, by its 
trade of ſkins, tobacco and cocoa, was deſerted. The 


If the Buccaneers had not loſt a fort- 
night in riot and debauch, they would have found at 
Gibraltar, near the extremity of the lake, every thing 
that the inhabitants had ſecreted, to ſecure it from be- 
ing plundered. On the contrary, they met with forti- 
fications lately erected, which they had the uſeleſs ſatiſ- 
faction of making themſelves maſters of, at the expence 
of a great deal of blood; for the inhabitants had alrea- 
dy removed to a diſtance the moſt valuable part of their 
property. Exaſperated at this diſappointment, they ſet 
fire to Gibraltar. Maracaybo would have ſhared the 
ſame fate, had it not been ranſomed. Befides the ſum. 
they received for its ranſom, they alſo carried off with 
them all the croſſes, pictures, and bells of the churches; 
intending, as they ſaid, to build a chapel in the iſland. 
of Tortuga, and to conſecrate this part of their ſpoils. 
to ſacred purpoles.. Such was the religion of theſe bar- 
barous people, who could make no other offering to 
Heaven, than that which aroſe from their robberies and 
plunder. A | 
Whilſt they were thus idly diſſipating the ſpoils they 
had made on the coaſt of Venezuela, * an, the moſt 
renowned of the Engliſh Buccaneers, ſailed from Ja- 
maica to attack Porto-Bello. His plan of operation 
was ſo well contrived, that he ſurprized the city, and 
took it without oppoſition. In order to ſecure the fort 
with the ſame facility, he made the women and the 
prieſts fix the ſcaling ladders to the walls, perſuaded, 
that the gallantry and ſuperſtition of the Spaniards, 
would never ſuffer them to fire at the perſons they con- 
fidered as the objects of their greateſt love and reve- 
rence. The garriſon, however, ſeeing through this de- 


chieved ; and the treaſures that were carried away from 


Cc 2 this 
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this celebrated port, were acquired at the erpence of 
much bloodſhed. 

An object of ſtill greater importance, was the con- 
queſt of Panama. To ſecure this, Morgan thought it 
neceſſary to ſail in the latitudes of Coſta- Ricca, to pro- 
cure ſome guides in the iſfand of St. Catharine's, where 
the Spaniards confined their malefactors. This place 


was io ſtrongly fortified, that it ought to have held out 


for ten years againſt a confiderable army. Notwith- 
fanding this, the governor, on the firſt appearance of 
_ the pirates, ſent privately to concert meafures how he 
might ſurrender himſelf, without i en the imputa- 
tion of cowardice. The reſult of this conſultation was, 
that Morgan, i in the night-time, ſhould attack a fort at 
/ fame diſtance, and ys. vernor ſhould ſally out of the 
Citadel, to defend a vol of ſo much conſequence ; that 
the affailant ſhould 2 attack him in the rear, and 
take him priſoner, which would conſequently occaſion 
à ſarrender of the place. It was agreed, that a ſmart 
firing ſhould be kept up on both fides, without doing 
wiſchief to either. This farce was admirably carried 
on. The Spaniards, without being expoled to any 
danger, appeared to have done their duty; and the 
Buccaneers, after having totally demoliſhed the fortiti- 
cations, and put on board their veſſels a prodigious 
quantity of warhke ſtores, which they found at St. Ca- 
tharine's, ſteered their courſe towards the river Chagre, 
a place of ſo much conſequence, that it ſeemed the only 
one that could infure them fuecefs, _—_ to their bigh- 
eſt expectations. 

At the mouth of this conſiderable river, a fort was 
built, upon a fteep rock, which the waves of the ſea 
conſtantly beat againſt. This bulwark, very difficult of 
acceſs, was defended by an officer of extraordinary a- 
Hilities and courage, and by a garriſon that deſerved 
ſuch a commander. The Buccaneers, for the firſt time, 
here met with a refiſtance that could only be equalled 
dy their own obſtinacy. It was a doubtful point, whe- 
ther they would fucceed, or be obliged to raife the 
ſiege, when a 8 accident happened, that proved fa- 
vourable to their glory and their fortune, The com- 


| mender was killed, and the fort aer took * ; 
the 
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beſiegers then, taking wen of this double calami—- 


ty, made themſelves maſters of the place. X 

Morgan left his veſſels at anchor, with a ſufficient 
number of men to guard them, and failed up the river 
in his loops, for forty-three miles, till he came to Cru - 
ces, where it ceaſes to be navigable. He then proceed - 
ed by land to Panama, which was only five leagues di- 
ſtant. Upon a large and extenſive plain that was be- 
fore the city, he met with a conſiderable body of troops, 
whom he put to flight with the 1 eaſe, and eater» 
ed into the city, that was now abandoned. e 

Here were found prodigious treaſures concealed in 
the wells and caves. Some valuable commodities were 
taken up on the boats that were left a-ground at low 
water. In the neighbouring foreſts,” they alſo found 
ſeveral rich depoſites. But the party of Buccaneers, who 
were making excurſions into the country, not content 
with this booty, exerciſed the. moſt ſhocking tortures 
on the Spaniards, negroes, and. Indians they met with, 
to oblige them to diſcover where they had ſecreted their 
own, as well as their maſters riches. A beggar, acci- 
dentally going into a caſtle that had been deſerted 
through fear, found ſome apparel that he put on. He 
had ſcarcely drefſed himſelf in this manner, when he 
was perceived by theſe pirates, who demanded of him 
where his gold was. The unfortunate wretch ſhowed 
them the ragged clothes he had juſt thrown off. He 
was, ieverthelcfs, inſtantly tortured; but, as he made 
no diſcovery, he was given up to ſome ſlaves, who put 
an end to his life. 1 the treaſures the Spaniards 
had acquired in the New World, by maſſacres and tor- 
tures, were reſtored again in the ſame manner. 

In the. midſt of boch ſcenes of horror, the ſavage 
Morgan fell in love. His character was not likely to 
inſpire the object of his attachment with favourable ſen- 
timents towards him. He was reſolved, therefore, to 
enjoy by force the Spaniard that inflamed and torment- 
ed his fierce heart. Stop, cried ſhe to this ſavage, as 
he ſprung with eagerneſs out of his arms. Stop. 
Thinkeft thou, then, that thou canſ} raviſh my honour from. 
e, as thou haſt wreſted from me my fortune and my liber- 
1? Be aſſured that I can die and be revenged. Having 

Cc 3 ſaid 
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faid this, ſhe drew out a poniard from under her gown, 
which ſhe would have p into his heart, had he 
not avoided the blow. 


But Morgan, ftill ioflamed with a paſſion, that this 
Ct reſiſtance had turned into 9 inſtead 
of the tenderneſs and attention he had made uſe of to 
ſabdue his captive, now proceeded to treat her with the 
greateſt inhumanity. But the fair niard, immove- 
ably determined, excited, at the ſame time that ſhe re- 
F ſiſted, the frantic attacks of Morgan; till, at laſt, the 

pirates, expreffing their reſentment, at being kept for a 

whole month in a ſtate of inactivity, by a caprice which 

red extravagant to them, ke was under the neceſ- 
fity of liſtening to their complaints, and giving up his 
purſurt. Panama was burnt. They then ſailed away 
with a number of prifoners, who were ranfomed 
z few days after, and came to the mouth of the Chagre 
with a prodigious booty. 
Hiefore the break of the day that bad been fred wp 
on for the diviſion of the ipor], n, whilſt the reli 
of the pirates were in a deep ſleepy, with the principal 
Buccaneers of his own country, ſet fail for Jamaica, is 
a veſſe] which be had laden with the rich fpoils of 4 
city that ſerved as a ſtaple of commerce between the 
Old and New World. This inftance of treachery, un- 
heard of before, occaſtoned a rage and reſentment not 
to be deſcribed. The Englith the robber, in 
hopes of wreſting from him the booty, their right to 
which, as well as their avarice, had been diſappointed 
The French, though ſharers in the ſame laſa, retired to 
the ifland of Tortuga, whence they made feveral expedi- 
tions: but they were trifting, till, in the year 1683, 

attempted one of the greateſt conſequence. | 

his expedition was d by Van Horn, a native 
of Oſtend, h he had ferved all bis life among the 
French. His intrepidity would never let bim allow the 
loaſt fagns of cowardice 
with him. In the heat of an e gement, he went a- 
bout his ſhip, ſucceſſively obſerved his men, and imme- 
_ killed thoſe who fhrank at the ſudden report of 
a 2 un, or cannon. This extraordinary diſcipline 


ere him the terros of the . 
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idol of the brave. Ia other reſpecte, he readily ſhared 
with the men of ſpirit and bravery the immenſe riches 
that were acquired by fo truly warlike a diſpoſtion. 
When he went upon theſe expeditions, he generally 
ſailed in a fri 
thele new dehgns requiring greater numbers to carry 
them into execution, he took to his aſſiſtance Gram- 
mont, Godfrey, and Jonque, three Frenchmen, diſtin- 
Med by their exploits, and Lawrence de Graff, a 
chman, ſtill more celebrated than they. Twelve 
hundred Buccaneers joined themielves to thee renown 
ed commanders, and ſailed in fix veſſels for Vera Cruz. 

The darkneſs of the night favoured their landing, 
which was effected at three | leagues from the place, 
where they arrived without diſcovered, Phe go- 
vernor, the fort, the barracks, and the poſts of the 

greateſt conſequence ; every thing, in host, that could 
— any reſiſtance, was taken by break of day, A 
the citizens, men, women, and children, were ſhut 
in the churches, where they had fled for ſheer, At 
the door of each church were placed barrels of gun- 
powder, to blow up the building. A Buccaneer, with 
> hghted match, was to ſet fire do it, . leaſt aps 
pearance of an infurrection. 

Whilſt the city was kept in ſuch terror, it was easily 
pillaged 3 and after the Buccancers had: carried off 
what wes moſt valuable, they made a propoſal to the 
ctizents, who were kept priſoners in the churches, to 
ranſom their lives and [erties foy 10,000,000 leres (a). 
Theſe unfortunate men, who had neither eat nor drank. 
for three days, ehearſully accepted the terms that were 
offered them. Half of the money was paid the ſame 
day; the other half was expected from the internal 
parts of the country, When there appeared on an emi- 
nence a conſiderable body of troops advancing, and near 
the port a fleet of feventeen. ſhips from Europe. At 
ſight of this armament, the Buccaneers, without any 
, retreated quietly, carrying off with: 


them fifteen hundred flaves, as a trifing indemniſeation 
for the reſt of the money they expected, the payment 
of -e e e I4Y 0 . r- 
7 Ws 2 * t. 

12 (= 437,500 N. 


e, which was his own property. But. 


* 
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ty. Theſe ruffians firmly believed, that whatever 
pillaged or exacted by force of arms, upon the 


t 
ehe where they made a deſcent, was their lawful pro- 
perty; and that God and their arms gave them an un- 


| doubted right, not only to the capital of thoſe contri- 


butions they compelled. the inhabitants to ſign a writ- 
ten engagement to fulfil, but even to the intereſt of that 
part of e ſum that was not yet paid. 

Their retreat was equally glorious and daring. Th 
boldly ſailed through the midſt of the Spaniſh fleet, 


- which let them paſs, without firing a ſingle gun, and 


were, in fact, rather afraid of way attacked and 
beaten. It is more than probable the Spaniards would 
not have eſcaped fo eafily, and with no other inconve- 


nience but what aroſe from their? fears, if the veſſels of 


the pirates had not been laden with filver, or if the 


Spaniſn fleet had been freighted with any other effects 


but ſuch merchandiſe as were little valued by theſe free- 
booters. ©- % LN... - | | 4) 
A year had ſcarce elapſed ſince their return from the 

If of Mexico, when, on a ſudden, they were all ſeized 
with the rage of going to plunder the country of Peru. 


It is probable. that the hope of finding greater trea- 


ſures. upon a ſea little frequented, than on one long ex- 
ſed to piracies of this kind, was the cauſe of this ex- 


ition. But it is a circumſtance very remarkable, 
that both the French and Engliſh, and the particular 
aſſociations of theſe two nations, had projected this 


plan at the ſame time, without any communication, in- 
tercourſe, or deſign of actiug in concert with each o- 
ther. About 4000 men were employed in this expe- 
dition. Some of them came by Terra Firma, others 
by the ſtraits of Magellan, to the place that was the 
deſtined object of their wiſhes. If the intrepidity of 
theſe barbarians had been directed, under the influence 
of a ſkilful and reſpectable commander, to one ſingle 
uniform end, the Spaniards would undoubtedly have loſt 
this important colony. But their natural character was 
an invincible obſtacle to ſo rare an union; for they al- 
ways formed themſelves into ſeveral! diſtin and ſepa- 


rate bodies, ſometimes even ſo few in number as ten or 


twelve, who acted together or aſunder, as the moſt 
, 393%! | trifling 
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ever trifling caprice directed. Grognier, Lecuyer, Picard, 
the Wl and Le Sage, were the moſt diſtinguiſhed officers 
pro- the French: David, Samms, Peter, Wilner, and Tou 
un: hy, among the Engliſh. 
itri- Such of thoſe adventurers as had got into the South 
writs Sea by the ſtraits of Darien, ſeized upon the firit veſſels 
that bey found on the coaſt. Their affociates, who had 
failed in their own veſſels, were not much better pro- 
hey vided. Weak, however, as they were, they beat ſeve 
leet; M14! times the ſquadrons that were fitted out againſt 
and chem. But theſe victories were hurtful to them, as 
and they interrupted their navigation. When there were 
ould no more ſhips to be taken, they were continually ob- 
nve- liged to make deſcents upon the coaſts to get provi- 
Is of ons; or to go by land, in order to plunder thoſe cities 
the here the booty was fecured. They ſuceeſſively at- 
fects Nucked Seppa, Puebla - Nuevo, Leon, Reclejo, Puebla- 
free- Viejo, Chiriquita, Lefparſo, Granada, Vitha, Nicoya, 
recoanteca, Mucmeluna, Chiloteca, New Segovia, and 
the Guayaquil, the moſt conſiderable of all theſe places. 
ned Many of them were taken by ſurpriſe, and moſt of 
ru, Icbem were deſerted by their inhabitants, who fled at the 
rea-' M*pproach of the enemy, taking, however, the precau- 
ex- ton of carrying with them their moſt valuable effects. 
ex- be Spaniards never ventured to defend themſclres, - 
able, Nonleſs they were at leaſt twenty in number againſt 
-ular Nene; and even then they were beaten, They were is 
much degenerated, that they had loſt all ideas of the 
at of war, and were even unacquainted with the uſe of 


h o- re- arms. They were even more ignorant and coward- 
xpe- han the Americans, whoſe aſhes they trampled up- 
thers a. This want of courage had increafed, from the ter- 
the {vr the name of a Buccaneer inſpired them with. The 


ty of honks had drawn them in the ſame cotours in which 
\ence Ney reprefented devils, as anthropophagi, beings who 
ingle Nad not even the appearance of eg” + 4 ſpecies of 

nonkies more miſchievous than men. Such a picture, 


be offspring of a wild and terrified imagination, equal- 
7 imprinted on every mind averfion and terror. As 
de Spaniards always fled at the approach of theſe mon- 
en or ers in human ſhape, they knew of no other method of 

nds LIE 3 EP revenging 
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revenging themſelves, . but by burning or cutting in 

ieces a Buccaneer. As ſoon as theſe adventurers had 
quitted the. place they had plundered, and any of them 
had been killed in the attack, his body was dug up a. 
gain, mangled in different parts, or made to paſs 
through the various kinds of torture that would have 
been practiſed upon the man, had he been alive. This 
abhorrence of the Buccaneers was extended even to the 

laces on which they had exerciſed their ęruelties. 

Ihe cities they had taken were excommunicated; the 
very walls and ſoil of the places that had been laid 
waſte, were anathematiſed, and the inhabitants aban- 
doned them for ever. bs 836 

This rage, equally impotent and. childiſh, contributed 
only to embolden that of their enemies. As ſoon as 
they took a town, it was directly ſet on fire, unleſs a 
ſum, proportioned to its , value, was given to fave it. 
The priſoners taken in battle were inhumanly maſſacred, 
if they were not ranſomed by the governor, or ſome of 
the inhabitants. Gold, pearls, or precious ſtones, were 
accepted of for their ranſom 3; but ſilver being too 
common, and too weighty for its current value, would 
have been troubleſome to them. The chances of for- 
tune, which ſeldom leave guilt unpuniſhed, nor adverſi- 
ty without a compenſation for its ſuffering, atoned 
for the crimes committed in the conqueſt of the New 
World; and the Indians were amply revenged of the 
Spaniards. „ e 

But it happened in this, as it generally does in events 
of this nature, that thoſe who committed ſuch outrages, 
did not long enjoy the fruits of them. Several of them 
died in the courſe of theſe piracies, from the effects 
of the climate, from diftreſs, or debauchery. Some 
were ſhipwrecked in paſſing the ſtraits of Magellan, and 
at Cape Horn. Moſt of thoſe who attempted to get 
by land to the Northern Sea, either loſt their lives, or 
were robbed of their booty, by falling into the ambuſ- 
cades which were laid for them. The Engliſh and 
French colonies gained very little by an expedition that 
laſted four years; and they found themſelves deprived 
of their braveſt inhabitants. 

5 | Whilft 
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Whilſt ſuch piracies were committed on the ſouthern 
aq I cean, the northern was threatened with the ſame dan- 
ger by Grammont. He was a native of Paris, by birth 
a gentleman, and had diſtinguiſhed | himſelf in a milita- 
ry capacity in Europe; but his paſſion for wine, gam- 
ing, and women, bad obliged him to join the pirates. 
His virtues, perhaps, were ſufficient to have atoned for 
his vices. He was affable, polite, generous, and elo- 
quent; he was endued with & ſound judgment, and was 
a perſon of approved valour, which ſoon made him be 
conſidered as the chief of the French Buccaneers. As 
ſoon as it was known that he had taken up arms, he 
was immediately joined by a thouſand brave men. The 
governor of St. Domingo, who had at length prevailed 
upon his maſter to approve of the project, equally wiſe 
and juſt, of fixing the pirates to ſome place, and in- 
ducing them to become cultivators, was deſirous of pre- 
renting the concerted expedition, and forbade it, in the 
king's name. Grammont, endued with more ſenſe than 
his aſſociates, was not, on that account, more inclined 
to comply, and ſternly replied, How can Lewis diſap- 
prove of a deſten he is unacquainted with, and which has 
been. planned only a few days age? This anſwer highly 
pleaſed all the Buccaneers, who directly embarked, in 

1685, to attack Campeachy. | 
They landed without oppoſition. But at ſome di- 
tance from the coaſt, they were attacked by eight hun- 
dred Spaniards, whom they defeated, and purſued to the 
ents Wl town, where both parties entered at the ſame time. 
iges, The cannon they found there, was immediately level- 
them led againſt the citadel. As this had very little effect, 
fects ey were contriving ſome ſtratagem to enable them to 
zome become maſters of the place, when intelligence was 
and brought, that it was abandoned. There remained in it 
o get only a gunner, an Engliſhman, and an officer:of ſuch 
5, or "gnal courage, that he choſe rather to expoſe himſelf 
nbuſ- to the greateſt extremities, than baſely to flee from 
1 and WM the place with the reſt. The commander of the Buc- 
that cancers received him with marks of diſtinction, gene- 
\rived I wuſly releaſed him, gave him up all his effects, and 
beſides, complimented him with ſome valuable preſents. 
Whilſt I buch an influence have courage and fidelity on yew 
MT] minds 


r 
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minds of thoſe who feem to violate * the rights of ſo. 


en 
pe OPER of Campenehy ſpe pent two months i in | 
feardhing all © lf inks environs of city, for twelve or 0 
fiſteen leagues, pr oft every thing that the inha- \ 
birants, in their flight, * they had preſerved. 
1 
n 
c 


When all the treaſure they had collected from every 
quarter was depoſited in the ſhips, a propoſal was 
made to the governor of the province, who ſtill kept 
_ the field, with nine bundred men, to ranſom his capi. W * 
| tal city. His refuſal determined them to burn it, and t. 
„ demoliſh the citadel. © The French, on the feſtival of ſ. 
—_ St. Lewis, were defirous of celebrating the anniverſary ti 
'Þ of their king. In the trenſports of their patriotiſm, W fc 
| intoxication, and national love of their prince, they MW < 
| burnt to the value of a million of log wood, a part, and t: 
a very conſiderable one too, of the ſpoil they had made. er 
After this fingular and extravagant inſtance of folly, of WM 4: 
which Frenchmen only could boaſt, they returned to ſa 


St. Domin th 
The little ſnceels which the Engliſh and French Bunce MW Hh 


caneers had met with in their laſt expeditions upon the 
continent, inſenſibly led them to have recourſe to their MW ſo! 
uſual piratical expeditions upon the ſea. Both were f wi! 


Ye og in attacking the ſhips they met with; when v 
a particular aſl 


* But the reaſon of this i is, that KS" virtues depend on probi- 
ty, which is the firſt law of Nature, while the moſt part of other 
laws ate oply faQitious and often unjuſt contracts, the. operations 
of violence and fraud, which ſupport themſelves in their vſurpation, 
10 contempt of thoſe very rights that they pretend to regard. 

Yes, thoſe deſerters and banditti, who ſciaed, by force, upon the 
ground on which they built the city of Rome, raviſhed the 8. 

N Latium, and acquired a. territory, at the price of 
we blood; theſe vagabonds, I fay, were better than the ſenate, 
v ho, under the colour of protecting the. oppreſſed, ſubdued beth the 
conqueror and the conquered ; who civilized barbarians by the force 
of arms ; deſtroyed Carthage, in order to acquire the ſovercignty a 
ſca ; made peace with. Greece, that they might the more caſily 
bring it under their ſubjection; in fine, enſlaved the world, and 
made way for the Emperors, thoſe monſters that were happily de- 
throned by theſe barbarians. It may juſtly be faid, that theſe 
founders and deſtroyers of Rome, do no diſhonour to her hiſtory: 
and that theſe. Buccaneers and ſreebooters are hag the, choice 
the Europeans, whom the New World have e beheld pouring in, lik 
a torrent, upon all their coaſts and territories. 
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a particular train of circumſtances again engaged the 
French in that courſe of life, ay Thing had 


rendered them diflatisfied with, The powerful influ. 
lory, country, and gold, carry 


ence that -the words 


with them, determined twelve hundred of them to join 


a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, that failed from Europe in 


1697, under the command of Pointis, to attack the fa- 
mous city of Carthagena. This was the moſt difficult 
enterprize that could be attempted in the New World. 
The ſituation of the port, the ſtrength of the place, 
the badneſs of the climate, were ſo many obſtacles that 
ſeemed inſurmountable to any but men of ſuch diſpofi- 
tions as the Buccaneers, All nations concurred in con- 
ferring en them the glory they had acquired by their 
ſucceſs ; but they were baſely deprived of the advan- 
tages reſulting from it. The rapacity of the command- 
er, who had lent off a part of the booty, eſtimated at 
40,000,000 livres (a), ſerupled not, as ſoon as they ſer 
ſai}, to offer 120,000,000 livres (5) for the ſhare of 
thoſe who had been the chief inſtruments in procuring 
him ſo conſiderable a ſpoil. 

The Buccaneers, exaſperated at this treatment, re- 
ſolved immediately to board the (kiff, called the Sceptre, 
where Pointis himſelf was, and which, at that time, 
was too far diſtant from the reit of the ſhips, to expe& 
aſſiſtance from them. This avaricious commander was 
upon the point of being maſſacred, when one of the 
malcontents cried out : Brethren, why awe at- 


tack. this raſcal ? he has carried off nothing that belongs 


to us. He has left our ſhare at Carthagena, and there 
aue muſt go to recover it. This propoſal was received 
with general applauſe. A ſavage joy at once ſucceeded 


that gloomy melancholy that had ſeized them, and, 


without farther deliberation, all their ſhips ſailed to- 
wards the city. 


After having entered the city, without meeting with 


any reſiſtance, the firſt thing they did, was to ſhut up 
all the men in the church. They then addreſſed 
them in the following words: We are ſenſible that 
« you confider us as men void of faith and of all reli- 
« gion, as-devils, rather than men. The opprobrious 
Vor. III. „ language 

(s) 1,750,0001. (3) $,250,0001. 
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| | 
e language you affect to make uſe of, when you ſpeak . 
4 of us, and the refuſal you have made to treat with f 
« us concerning the ſurrender of your city, are evi- * 
« dent indications of the ſentiments you entertain of 0 
« us. You ſee us here armed, and capable of avenging , 

« ourſelves. The paleneſs viſible upon your coun- 1 
4 tenances, convinces us that you expect the moſt ſe- r 
* vere puniſhments, and your conſcience teſtifies that 
« you deſerve them. We are come to undeceive you, : 
« and convince you that we do not deſerve the ſcan- F 

4 dalous appellations you load us with; but that they 

„ belong rather to the general under whoſe command F 
« we have lately fought. The traitor hay deceived us, f 

« Though he owes the conqueſt of this city to our va- » 

« Jour, yet he refuſes to ſhare the ſpoils of it with us, 8 

« and by this inſtance of injuſtice has compelled us to 

© return to you again. We do it with regret; and R 
« the moderation we ſhall ſhow, will be a proof of it. 8 
* We pledge our faith to you, that we will immedi- * 
« ately retire as ſoon as you have paid us 5, ooo, ooo le 

« livres (c); this is the utmoſt of our claim. But if 
« you refuſe us ſo reaſonable a demand, the greateſt el 
« diſtreſſes await you, the cauſe of which you can on- F 
« ly aſcribe to yourſelves, and the infamous Pointis, C 
« whom, if you pleaſe, you may load with all kinds » 
« of execrations.“ ul 
After this diſcourſe, the moſt venerable prieſt in the tl 
city mounted the pulpit, and made uſe of the influence * 
that his character, his authority, and his eloquence % 
ve him, to convince his hearers of the neceſſity of f. 
their yielding up, without reſerve, all the gold, ſilver, be 
and jewels they had. The collection, which was made "1 
after the ſermon, not furniſhing the ſum demanded, the tt 
city was ordered to be e From the houſes of 
they proceeded to pillage the churches, and even the * 
tombs, but not with that ſucceſs they expected, and ab 
they concluded by torturing the principal inhabitants. * 
Two of the molt reſpectable citizens were ſeized, and ond 


ſeparately queſtioned where the public money and that af 
of the individuals was depoſited. But they declared TY 
they knew nothing of the matter; and their anſwer 0 
| | : was 


(c) 218, 50 l. 
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was —— with ſo much ſimplicity, as well as 
firmneſs, that the pirates would not make uſe of any 


. ſeverities againſt them. It was, however, agreed, that 


they ſhould apparently be killed, by diſcharging ſeve- 
ral ſhots at them. Two other citizens were then called; 
whoſe behaviour was fimilar to that of the former, and 
the ſame ceremony was practiſed upon them. It was 
publickly given out that all the four had been killed, 
and that a ſimilar fate awaited all thoſe who ſhould per- 
fiſt in the ſame obſtinate ſilence. This -proclamation 
roved extremely ſucceſsful : for above 1,000,000 
fivres (d) was brought in the very ſame day; and ſome 
farther contributions were made ſome days. after. The 
adventurers, at length, defpairing to add any thing to 
what they had already amaſſed, fet ſail. Unfortunate- 
ly they met with a fleet of Dutch and Engliſh ſhips, 
both thoſe nations being then in alliance with Spain. 
Several of the pirates were either taken or ſunk, with 
all the cargo they had on board their ſhips ; the reſt e- 
ſcaped to St. Domingo. | W's. | 
Such was the laſt memorable event in the hiſtory of 
the Buccaneers. The ſeparation of the Engliſh and 
French, when the war, on account of the Prince of 
Orange, divided the two nations the ſucceſsful efforts 
of both, to promote the cultivation of land among their 
colonies, by the aſſiſtance of theſe enterprizing men; 
the prudence they ſhowed in ſettling the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed among them, and entruſting them with civil and 
military employments; the protection they were both 
ſucceflively obli to afford to the Spaniſh ſettlements, 
which till then had been a general object of plunder ; 
the impoſlibility there was of ſupplying the place of 
theſe remarkable men, who were continually dropping 
off; all theſe, and various other circumſtances, con- 
curred to put an end to a ſociety, the moſt extraordi- 
nary that ever exiſted. Without any regular ſyſtem, 
without laws, without any degree of ſubordination, 
and even without any fixed revenue, they became the 
aſtoniſhment of that age in which they lived, as: they 
will be alſo of poſterity. 2 would have n 
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all America, if conqueſt, and not piracy, had been the 
motive of their actions. :; | 
England, France, and Holland, ſent at different 


times conſiderable flects into the New World. The in- 


tem of the climate, the want of ſubſiſtence, the 
dejection of the troops, rendered the beſt codcerted 
ſchemes unſucceſsful. Neither of theſe powers acquir- 
ed any national glory, nor made any conſiderable pro- 
greſs by them. Upon the very ſcene of their diſgrace, 
and on the very ſpot where they were ſo ſhamefully re- 
pulſed, a ſmall number of adventurers, who had no 
other reſources to enable them to carry on a war, but 
what that afforded them, ſucceeded in the moſt difficult 
enterprizes. They ſupplied the want of numbers and 
of power, by their activity, their vigilance, and bra- 
very. An unbounded paſſion for liberty and indepen- 
dence, excited and kept up in them that energy of ſoul 
that enables it to undertake and execute every thing; 
it inſpired that vigour, that ſuperiority in action, which 
the molt approved military diſcipline, the ſtrongeſt 
combinations of ftrength, the beſt regulated govern- 
ments, the moſt honourable and moſt ſtriking re- 
wards and marks of diſtinction, will fever be able to 
produce. | 

The principle which actuated theſe extraordinary and 
romantic men, is not eaſily diſcovered. It cannot be 
aſcribed to want: The earth they trod upon, offered 
them immenſe treaſures, collected ready to their hand 
by men of inferior capacities. Can it-then be imputed 
to avarice? Would they then have ſquandered away in 
a day, the ſpoils acquired in a whole campaign? As 
they properly belonged to no country, they did not 
therefore ſacrifice themſelves for its defence, for the 
aggrandizing its territories, or revenging its quar- 
rels. The love of glory, had they known it, would 
have prevented them from committing fuch numberleſs 
enormities and crimes, which caſt a ſhade on all their 
brighteſt actions. A ſpirit of indolence and eaſe never 


made men-ruſh into conſtant fatigues, and ſubmit to the 


greateſt poſſible dangers. 


What then were the moral reaſons that gave riſe to 


ſo ſingular a ſociety as that of the Buccaneers ? That 
| country 
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country where Nature ſeems to have obtained a perpe- 
tual and abſolute power over the moſt turbulent paſſi 
ons; where the intemperate riot and intoxication oc- 
eaſioned by public feſtivals, was neceſſary to rouſe men 
from a habitual ſtate of lethargy ; where they lived ſa- 
tisfied with their tedious and indolent courſe of life: 
That country became at once inhabited by an ardent 
and impetuous people, who ſeemed to ſuck in with the 
air of this ſcorching atmoſphere, ſentiments the moſt 
extravagant, and paſſions bordering on frenzy. Whilſt 
the heats of a burning climate enervated the firſt con- 
querors of the New World; whilſt the Spaniards, who 
were ſo reſtleſs and turbulent in their own country, en- 
joyed with the conquered Americans, a life habituated 
to eaſe and melancholy; a ſet of men, who had come 
out of the moſt temperate elimates in Europe, went un- 
der the equator to acquire powers unknown before. 
If we are defirous of tracing out the origin of this 
revolution, we may perceive that it ariſes from the Buc- 
cancers. having lived under the ſhackles of European 
—— The ſpirit of liberty being repreſſed for 
o many ages, exerted its power to a degree almoſt in- 
conceivable, and occaſioned the moſt terrible effects that 
ever appeared in the moral world. Reſtleſs and enthu- 
ſiaſtie men of every nation joined themſelves to theſe 
adventurers, on the very firſt report of their ſucceſs. 
The charms of novelty, the idea of, and defire excited 
by diftant objects; the want of a change in ſituation; 
the hopes of better fortune ; the impulſe which excites 
the imagination to the undertaking of great actions; 
admiration, which eaſily induces men to imitation ; the 
neceſſity of getting the better of thoſe impediments 
that are the conſequences of imprudence; the force of 
example, and the being equally partakers of the fame 
good and bad fortune among thoſe who have freely aſſo- 
ciated together; in a word, the temporary ferment which 
the elements, combined with fortune, raiſed in the 
minds of men, alternately elevated to the greateſt pro- 
ſperity, or ſunk in the deepeſt diſtreſs, at one time 
Rained with blood and rapine, at another plunged 
into voluptuouſneſs, rendered the Buccaneers a people 
wholly diſtin& in hiſtory ; but a people whoſe Curation 
Ht -- > Dd 3 was 
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was ſo tranſient, that its glory laſted, as it were, but a 
moment. 7 Sia £ 
We are, however, accuſtomed to confider theſe ruf. 


fans with a kind of abhorrence. This they deſerve; 


as the inſtances of fidelity, integrity, difintereſtedneſs, 
and generoſity, they ſhowed to one another, did not 
prevent them from committing ſuch actions as are a dif. 

ce to humanity. But, amidſt ſuch enormities, it is 
impoſſible not to be ſtruck with a variety of brave and 
noble actions, that would have reflected honour on the 


moſt virtuous people. 


- Some Buccaneers had agreed, for a certain ſum, to 
gaurd a Spaniſh ſhip, very richly laden. One of them 
ventured to propoſe to his companions, to make their 
fortunes at once, by running away with the ſhip. The 
famous Montauban, who was the commander of the troop, 
had no ſooner heard the propoſal, than he defired to re- 
n the command, and to be fet on ſhore. What! re- 
phed theſe brave men, would you then leave us? I: 
there any one who approves of the treachery that you 
abhor ? A council was immediately held; and it was 
determined, that the guilty perſon ſhould be thrown 
upon the Hrit coaſt they came to. They took an oath, 
that io diſhoneſt a man ſhould never be admitted in any 
expedition in which any of the brave men preſent ſhould 
be concerned, as they would think themſelves diſhonour- 
ed by ſuch a connection. If this is not to be looked 
upon as an inſtance of heroiſm, muſt we then expect to 
meet with heroes in an age, in which every thing great 
is turned into ridicule, under the idea of enthufiaſm ? 


, | America had ſcarcely recovered 
Caufer that pre. from the ravages ſhe had ſuſtained ; ſhe 


vented the Eng- h 

A ad ſcarce begun to be ſenſible of the ad- 
liſh 10 2 | vantages ſhe derived from the induſtry 
Jrom makin of the Buccaneers, who were now 


it e, become citizens and huſbandmen; 
ins the war for When the Old World exhibited the 
74 Spaniſh ſuc ſcene of ſuch a revolution, as alarm- 

n dd and terrified the New. Charles the 
. ſecond, king of Spain, had juſt end- 
ed his life of trouble and anxiety. 1 
4 e 
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ſuaded that a deſcendant of the houſe of Bourbon, was 
only fit to/preſerve the monarchy entire, had urged him, 
towards the cloſe of his life, to appoint” the Puke of 
Anjou his ſuccefſor. The idea of having the govern- 
ment of two and twenty kingdoms devolve to a family 
that was not only his rival, but his enemy, had filled 
him with the moſt gloomy apprehenſions. But after 
ſeveral internal ſtruggles, and numberleſs marks of ir- 
reſolution, he at * upon himfelf to ſhow an 
example of juſtice and magnanimity, which the natural 
weakneſs of his character gave little reaſon to expect 
from him. e FS | 

Europe, tired out, for half a century, with the 
haughtineſs, ambition, and tyranny, of Lewis XIV. 
exerted its combined forces to prevent the increaſe 
of a power, already become too formidable. The 
fatal effects of a bad adminiftration, had entirely en- 
ervated the Spaniards ; the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, and 
conſequently of weakneſs, that prevailed then in France, 
had procured ſuch advantages to the league, as are 
hardly to be paralleled from the union of ſeveral pow- 
ers againft a ſingle one. This league gained an influ- 
ence, that was increaſed by the victories, equally glo- 
rious and beneficial; it obtained every campaign. Both 
kingdoms were ſoon left without ſtrength or . "To 
add to their misfortunes, their calamities were a gene- 
ral obje& of joy, and none were touched with a ſenſe of 
compaſſion at the miſeries they experienced. 

England and Holland, after having profuſely Javiſhe 
ed their blood and treaſures in defence of the Empe 
ror, thought it neceſſary to attend to their own inte- 
reſts in America. This country invited them to rich, 
as well as eaſy conqueſts. Spain, fince the deſtruction 
of its galleons at Vigo, had not a fingle ſhip; and 
France, after having experienced that fata] reverſe of 
fortune that had reduced her to the loweſt ebb, had ne- 
glected her marine. This bad management was owing 
to a diſtant cauſe. | 

Lewis XIV. was, in his earlier age, ambitious 
of every thing that might add to his glory, and 
conſequently imagined, that without a navy, the ſplen- 
dor of his reign would in ſome degree be am 


particular. As the reſtleſſneſs of his temper 


ons upon the ſyitem of the-influence they ſupp 
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It is more than probable, that he conſidered his fleet as 
one of the means that would tend to fill all nations with 
admiration, to puniſh the Genoeſe and Algerines, and 

_ convey the terror of bis name to the extremities of the 


lobe. Had he, in that plan of greatneſs he was de- 
| no of acquiring to himſelf, confidered a naval power 
as a part of it, he would have imitated Cromwell, and 


encouraged - navigation, which ſupports a marine by 
commerce. 


Falſe ideas of things, mifled him in this 
created 

im freſh euemies; as he found himſelf obliged to main. 
tain a greater number of troops in conſtant pay; as 
the frontiers of the kingdom were extended, and his 
forts were more numerous, the number of his ſhips 
proportionally decreaſed. He made uſe of part of the 
funds that were deſtined to eſtabliſh his maritime power, 
even before his neceſſities obliged him to it. The fre- 


quent removals of the court, public — that were 


either uſeleſs or too magnificent, objects of oftentation 
or of mere pleaſure, and a number of other cauſes, 
equally trifling, drained the money that ought to have 


been employed in ſupporting his navy. From that time, 


this part of the power of France began to grow weak; 


it inſenfibly declined, and was entirely loſt in the misfor- 


tunes of the war that was raiſed for the Spaniſh” ſuc- 
ceſſion. 5432) nr NN N 

At this period, the acquiſitions of the Spaniſh and 
French in the Welt-Indies, were not in a ſtate of de- 
fence. They were, therefore, the more likely ſoon to 
become the property of Great - Britain and the United 
Provinces. ; the only modern nations who had eſtabliſh- 


- ed their political influence upon the principles of com- 


merce. The vaſt diſcoveries of the Spaniards and Por- 
tugueſe, had given them, indeed, an excluſiye poſſeſſion 
of thoſe treaſures and productions that ſeemed to pro- 
miſe them the empire of the world, if riches could ob- 
tain it: But theſe nations, intoxicated as they were 
with gold and bloodſhed, had never ſa much as ſuſpect- 
ed that there poſſeffions in the New World could ſup- 
port their power in the Old. The Engliſh and Dutch 
went into the contrary extreme, building their opini- 
aſed A- 

merica 
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blood at the caprice of a weak monarch, or an ambi- 
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merica muſt neceſſarily give to Europe. A ſyſtem, which 
they not only miſapplied, but carried to exceſs, + 

Theſe two nations, one of which had no natural ad- 
vantages, and the other very inconfiderable ones, had, 


from the earlielt period, hit upon the true principles 


of commerce, and purſued them with greater perſeve. 
rance than might have been expected from the different 
ſituations they had experienced. Accidenta! circum- 
ances having at firſt animated the induſtry of the 
pooreſt of theſe nations, ſhe ſoon found herſelf equalled 
by her rival power, who poſſeſſed a more lively genius, 
and greater reſources. The war, occaſioned by a ſpi- 
rit of induftry, and excited by jealouſy, ſoon degene - 
rated into fierce, obſtinate, and bloody engagements. 
Theſe were not merely ſuch hoſtilities as are carried on 
between two different nations; they reſembled rather 
the hatred and revenge of one private man againſt an- 
other. The neceſſity they were under of uniting, in 
order to check and reſtrain the power of France, ſuſ- 
pended theſe hoſtilities. The ſucceſs they met with, 
which was, perhaps, too rapid and decifive, revived 


their former animoſity. From the apprehenſion they 


were under, that each ſtate was labouring for the ag- 
grandizing of the other, they entirely neglected the in- 
valion of America, Queen Anne, at length; availing 
herſelf of a favourable opportunity for concluding a 
ſeparate peace, procured ſuch advantageous terms, as 
gave the Engliſh à great ſuperiority over their rivals 
the Dutch. From that time, England became of the 
greateſt importance in the political ſyſtem of Europe, 
and Holland was totally diſregarded. . 

The years ſucceeding the peace of Utrecht, revived 
the ideas of the en age to the world, which would 
be always in a ſuthcient ſtate of tranquillity, if the Eu- 
ropeans did not difturb its peace, by carrying their 
arms and their diſſenſions into every quarter of the 
globe. The fields were now no more covered with dead 
bodies. The harveſt of the huſbandman was uo longer 
laid waſte. The ſailor ventured to ſhow his flag in eve- 


ry ſea, without dread of pirates. Mothers no more 


law their children forced from. them, to laviſh, their 
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tious miniſter. Nations did not then unite to gratify 
the paſſions of their ſovereigus. For ſome time, men 
lived together as brethren, as much, at leaſt, as the 
pride — and the avidity of the people would allow, 
-* Though this general happineſs was to be aſcribed to 
/ thoſe who held the reins of government, yet the ge- 
neral improvements of reaſon contributed, in ſome de- 
gree, to produce it. Philoſophy then began to lay o. 
pen and recommend the ſentiments of benevolence, which 
impoſture did not fail to cry down as an attack againſt 
religion. The writings of ſome philoſophers had been 
made public, or diſperſed among the people, and contri- 
- | buted to poliſh and refine their manners. This ſpirit 
of moderation had inſpired men with the love of the 
more uſeful and pleaſing arts of life, and abated, at 
leaſt, the defire they till then had of deftroying one 
another. The thirſt of blood ſeemed to be aſſuaged; 
and all nations, with the aſſiſtance of the diſcoveries 
they had made, ardently ſet about the improvement of 
their population, agriculture, and manufactures. | 
This ſpirit of activity exerted itſelf principally in the 
Caribbees. The ftates upon the continent can ſubſiſt, 
and even flouriſh, when the rage of war is kindled in 
their neighbourhood, and on their frontiers ; becauſe 
the principal obje& of their attention'is the culture of 
their lands, their manufaQures, their ſubſiſtence, and 
internal conſumptions. The caſe is very different with 
regard to thoſe ſettlements that different nations have 
formed in the great Archipelago of America. There, 
life and property are equally precarious. None of the 
neceſſaries of life are the natural produce of the cli. 
mate. Wearing apparel, and the inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry, are not even made in the country. All theit 
commodities are intended for exportation. Nothing 
but an eaſy and ſafe communication with Africa, wit 
the northern coaſts of the New World, but principally 
with Europe, can procure theſe iſlands that free circu- 
lation of the neceſſaries of life they receive, and of thoſe 
ſuperfluities they give in exchange for them. The 


more the coloniſts had ſuffered from the effects of that 
long and dreadfu] commotion, that had thrown every 

thing into confuſion, the greater was their vigilance 4 
„ #7 endeavyouriny 
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endeavouring to repair the loſſes their fortunes had ſu- 
ſtained. The merchants, encouraged by the hope that 
the general weakneſs would enſure a laſting tranquilli- 
ty, furniſhed the coloniſts. with goers in advance; a 
circumſtance that contributed greatly to quicken the pro- 
greſs they made, which, notwithſtanding all their care 
and attention, would otherwiſe have been very flow. 
Theſe aſſiſtances inſured, as well as increaſed, the proſpe- 
rity of the iſlands, till a ſtorm, that had been a lang 
time gathering, broke out in the year 1739, and di- 
ſturbed the peace of the world. 


Tux Engliſh colonies, but chiefly Ja- 
maica, had carried on a contraband trade 
with the Spaniſh ſettlements in the New 
World, which cuſtom had long made them .,, 
conſider as lawful. 'The court of Ma- ether 
arid, becoming better acquainted with 759% . 
its intereſts, concerted meaſures to, put a ſtop to, or at 
leaſt to check this intercourſe. The plan might poſſi- 
bly be prudent, but it was neceſſary it ſhould be put in 
execution with equity. If the ſhips that were intended to 
prevent this fraudulent trade had only ſtopped thoſe veſ- 
ſels that were concerned in it, this meaſure would have 
deſerved commendation. But the abuſes, inſeparable 
from violent meaſures, the eagerneſs of gain, and, per- 
haps, too, a ſpirit of revenge, incited them to ſtop, 
under the pretext of their carrying on à contraband 
trade, many ſhips, which, in reality, had a legal deſti- 
nation and cargo. | 

The Engliſh, whoſe ſecurity, power and glory, is 
founded upon, commerce, could not bear to have it 
checked, 'They were highly incenſed, when they found 
that theſe grievances were carried to an exceſs incon- 
litent with the law of nations. Nothing was to be 
heard in London and in parliament, but complaints a- 
gainſt the authors of them, and inveCtives againſt the 
miniſter who ſuffered them. Walpole, who had long 
ruled Great-Britain, and whoſe character and abilities 
were better adapted to peace than war, and the Spaniſh 
council which ſhowed leſs ſpirit as the ſtorm increaſed, 

of reconciliation, Thoſe fix- 
ed 


The i/llands 
of America, 
are the cauſe 
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fixed upon, and ſigned at Pardo, were not approved 
by a people equally inflamed by its intereſts, its-reſent. ( 
ments, and by party fpirit, and eſpecially by the num. 0 


ber of political writings that were conſtantly publiſhed I 
on the ſubject. 7 C 
England teems daily with numberleſs productions of t 
the preſs, in which all the concerns of the nation are n 
treated with freedom. Among theſe writings ſome are v 
judicious, written by men ky underftanding, or citi- a: 
zens well informed, and zealous for the public good. 
Their advice contributes to diſcover to the public their ſu 


true intereſts, and to aſſiſt government in her opera. 
tions. Few uſefu] regulations of internal economy are ti. 
adopted inthe ſtate, that have not firſt been pointed co 
out, modelled, or improved, in ſome of theſe writings. MW co 
Unhappy are the people who are deprived of ſuch an de 
advantage. But, among the few ſenſible men who ex 
ſerve to enlighten their country, there are numbers, ſau 
who, either from a diſguſt to thoſe in power, or from bei 
a defire of falling in with the taſte of the people, or MW Cul 
from ſome perſonal motives, delight in raifing difſca- MW in 
ſion and diſcontent. The means generally made uſe 
of for this purpoſe, are, to heighten the pretenſions of M not 
their country beyond their juſt and legal bounds, and MW un 
to make the people conſider the ſmalleſt precautions ta- dan 
ken by other powers for the preſervation of their pol-W ply 
ſeſſions, as viſible encroachments. Theſe exaggera- p 
tions, equally the offspring of partiality and falſchood, MW «q t 
eftabliſh prejudices, the effects of which occaſion the ly r 
pation to be conftantly at war with its neighbours. If TY 
overnment, from a deſire of preſervivg the balance 11 


of juſtice between itfelf and other powers, ſhould re-M irreſ 
fuſe to yield to popular prejudices, it finds itſelf, at moſt 
length, under a neceſſity of doing it. | utme 

The mob of London, the moſt contemptible of ami ly in 
in the univerſe, as the people of England, conſidered in TI 
a political view, are the firſt people in the world; a 


betted by twenty thouſand young men, the ſons of di- 
ſtinguiſned merchants, their clamours and threats 
beſet the'parliament-houſe, and influence its delibera 

tions. Such tumults are frequently excited by a part 

in the parliament itſelf. Theſe deſpicable men, r 
8 ro e 
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rouſed, inſult the-moſt reſpectable citizen, who has in- 


curred their diſpleaſure, and has been rendered ſuſpi- 


cious to them: They ſet fire to his houſe, and ſcanda- 


louſly revile the moſt ſacred characters. The tumult 


can never be appeaſed, unleſs they force the miniſtry - 


to yield to their fury. This indirect, though conti- 
nual influence of commerce upon the public meaſures, / 
was, perhaps, never ſo ſenſibly felt as at the period we 


are ſpeaking of. 


England began the war ſucceſsfully, and with bun c 


ſuperior advantages. She had a great number of ſail- 


Ors. 


condition. Her fleets, which were all in readineſs, and 
commanded by experienced officers, waited only for or- 


ders to ſpread the terror and glory of her flag to the 


extremities of the world. alpole, by neglecting 


Her ſtorehouſes were filled with warlike amuni- 
tions, and her dock-yards were in the moſt flouriſhing 


ſuch great advantages, muſt not be cenſured as having; 


betrayed his country. 


in a country where ſuch charges have been oſten made 


In this particular he 1s rn. 
ſuſpicion, ſince he was never even accuſed of corruption, 


without being believed. His conduct, however, was 


not entirely irreproachable. 
under, of involvin | 
danger his adminiſtration ; the neceſſity he foun 


The apprehenſion he was 


ed to that of impoſing new taxes, which mu 
ly raiſe the averſion that had been entertained both a+. 


* his perſon and principles, to the higheſt degree 3 
Il theſe, and ſome other circumſtances, occaſioned an 
irreſolution in his conduct, that was attended with the 


himſelf in difficulties that might en- 
I of ap- 

lying thoſe treaſures in military operations, that he. 

ad amaſſed to bribe and ſecure to himſelf a Fu join- 


neceſſari- 


* 


moſt fatal conſequences. He loft time, which is of the 


utmolt importance in every expedition, but particular- 
ly in naval operations. X 0 

The fleet that Vernon commanded, after having de- 
ſtroyed Porto- Bello, was unſucceſsful at Carthagena ; 
owing rather to the badneſs of the elimate, the miſunder- 
ſtanding and inexperience of the officers, than to the 
valour of the garriſon. Anſon's fleet was loſt at the 


2 of Cape Horn, which ſome months ſooner 
a 


might If we 


were 


ve been n., . danger. 


Vor. III. 


. —_ 


were to judge of what he might have done with his 
whole ſquadron, from what he actually executed with 
a 1 ſhip, it is not improbable but that he would at 
leaſt have ſhaken the empire of the Spaniards in the 
South Sea. A ſettlement that was attempted in the 
iſland of Cuba did not ſucceed. Thoſe who intended 
building a city there, all died. General Oglethorpe, 
after having opened the trenches for thirty-eight days, 


was fo to raiſe the ſiege of fort St. Auſtin in 


Florida, | vigorouſly. defended by Manuel Montiano, 
who had time enough to prepare himſelf againſt the 
. 2357 15 cy 44007 fas 

Though the firſt efforts of the Engliſh againſt Spa- 
niſh America, were not ſucceſsful, yet the alarm was 
not appeaſed. Their navy, their character, and their 
government, were three great reſources they had ſtill 
left, ſufficient to make the Spaniards tremble. In vain 
did France unite her navaFE powers, to act in conjunc- 
tion with thoſe of Spain. This confederacy neither 


checked the intrepidity of the common enemy, nor ani- 


mated the minds of ſuch as were overwhelmed with 
fear. Fortunately for both nations, as well as for 
America, the death of the Emperor Charles VI., 
had kindled in Europe an obſtinate war, in which the 
Britiſii troops were detained, to ſupport an intereſt that 
was extremely doubtful. The hoſtilities, commenced 


in diſtant countries with ſuch great preparations, ter- 


minated at laſt inſenfibly in a few piracies, that were 
committed on both ſides. The moſt important event that 
happened at that time, was the taking of Cape-Breton, 
which expoſed the fiſhery, commerce, and colonies of 
France, to the greateſt dangers. This valuable poſ- 
ſeſſion was reſtored to the French at the peace; but 
the treaty that gave it up, was not leſs the object of 
. 13 
The French, ever influenced by a ſpirit of chivalry, 
which bas fo long been the dazzling: folly of all Eu- 
rope; imagine the” ſacrifice of their lives ſufficiently 
compenſated, if it has contributed to extend the fron- 
tiers of their country; that is to ſay, when they have 
© _ compelled their Prince to the neceflity of governing them 
with leſs attention and equity than he did before; but, 


if 
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if their territory remains the ſame as it was before the 


war, they then think their honour is Joſt. This rage 
for conqueſt, excuſable indeed in a barbarous age, but 


which more enlightened ones ſhould never be reproach- 
ed with, threw diſgrace on the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 

elle, which reſtored to Auſtria all the places that had 
24 taken from her. The nation, too trifling and ca- 
pricious, to attend to political diſcuſſions, could not be 
convinced; that by forming an eſtabliſhment in Italy 
for the Infant Don Philip, an alliance with Spain was 
effectually ſecured; that ſhe herſelf was thereby en- 
gaged to adjuſt, with the Court of Vienna, ſome inte- 
reſts of the greateſt importance; that by ate 


guarantees to the _—_ of Pruſha for Sileſia, two riva 


wers would, in conſequence of ſuch an arrangement, 
be formed in Germany, to produce which happy ef- 
fet, had been the labour and care of two - centuries ; 
that by reftoring Friburg, and thoſe towns in Flanders, 
that had been deſtroyed, they would be eafily retaken, 
if war ſhould again be declared and carried on with vi- 
gour ; beſides, that the number of land forces might 
always be very eaſily leſſened to fifty thouſand men, 
and the ſaving which ſuch a reduction would produce, 
might and ought to be employed in increaſing the 
navy. . vw | 

if therefore, the French nation had not even been 
obliged to attend to the management of her affairs at 
home, which were then in a very alarming ftate ; if 
her credit and commerce had not been ! ruined; 
if ſome of her moſt conſiderable provinces had not been 
in the greateſt diſtreſs ; if ſhe had not loſt the key of 
Canada; if her colonies had not been threatened with 
certain and immediate invaſion ; if her marine had not 
been ſo entirely deſtroyed, as ſcarcely to have a ſhip 
left to ſend to America; and if Spain had not been 
upon the point of concluding a ſeparate treaty with 
Ergland ; independent of all theſe circumſtances, 
peace, as it was then agreed to, would. {till have de- 
ſerved the approbation of the moſt ſenfible and judi- 
cious men. ö | LOSERS +2 
The eaſe with which Marſhal Saxe penetrated into 
the internal provinces of the Netherlands, was an ob- 

WE Ee2 ject 


— 
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ject that particularly attracted the French. It will rea- 
dily be allowed, that nothing ſeemed impoſſible to the 
victorious arms of Lewis XV.; but it may be thought 
paradoxical to aſſert, that the Engliſh were extremely 
deſirous of ſeeing the Dutch ſubdued. If the repu- 
blic, which could not poſſibly ſeparate itſelf from its 
allies, had been conquered, its inhabitants, filled as 
they were with ancient as well as preſent prejudices a- 
gainſt the government, laws, manners, and religion of 
their conqueror, would hardly have ſubmitted to his 
dominion. They would have conveyed their people, 
their ſtock, -and their induſtry to Great- Britain. And 
can there be the leaſt doubt, whether ſuch confider- 
able advantages would not have been infinitely more 
valuable to the Engliſh, 'than an alliance with the 
Dutch? | * — 

To this obſervation let us venture to add another, 
which, though not attended to before, will, perhaps, 
ſeem not leſs evident. The court of Vienna has been 
thought either very fortunate, or very ſkilful, in hav- 
ing been able, by the means of negociations, to wrelt 


dodut of the hands of the French, thoſe places which had 


been taken from her during the war. But would ſhe 
not have been more fortunate, or more ſkilful, had ſhe 
Tet her enemy keep part of the conqueſts they obtain- 
ed? That period is now paſſed, when the houſe of Au- 
{tria was equal, or, perhaps, ſuperior to the houſe of 
Bourbon. Policy, therefore, ſhould have engaged 
her to engage other powers in her intereſt, evey from 

the loſſes the had ſuſtained. This ſhe might have effect- 
ed, by ſacrificing ſomething, apparently at leaſt, to 
France. Europe, alarmed at the increaling power of 
this monarchy, which is naturally hated, envied, and 
dreaded, would have renewed that ſpirit of animoſity 
that had been ſworn againſt Lewis XIV.; and more 
formidable leagues would neceſſarily have been formed, 
in conſequence of ſuch ſentiments. This general dil- 
poſition of people was more likely to have recovered 
the greatneſs of the new houſe of Auftria, than the 
re-acquiſition of a diltaut and limited territory, always 
open to attacks. | a 


It 


/ 
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It is probable, indeed, that the French plenipoten- 


tiary, who managed the negotiation, as well as the mi- 
niſter who directed it, would have ſeen through the ar- 
tifice. We do not even ſcruple to aſſert, that neither 
of them had any view of extending the French domini- 
ons. But would they have found the fame penetration 
to unravel polifical deſigns in the council, where they 
were reſponſible for their conduct? This is a point, we 
cannot preſume to determine. In general, all govern- 
ments are deſirous to extend their territories, and that 
of France is, from its conſtitutzon, equally ſo. | 
But, whatever truth there may be in theſe reflections, 
it muſt be allowed, that the expectations of the two 
French miniſters, who ſettled the peace, were diſap- 
pointed. The principal obje& they had in view, was, 
the preſervation of the colonies that had been endan- 
gered by the enemy. But, as ſoon as the danger was 
over, this unbounded ſource of opulence was neglected. 
France kept on foot a large body of troops, negotiated 
alliances in the north and ſouth of Europe, retained in 
her pay a great part of Germany, and acted in the 
ſame manner as if another Charles V. had threatened 
her frontiers, or another Philip II. could have thrown 
the internal parts of the kingdom into confuſion by his 
intrigues. She was not ſenſible, that her ſuperiority 
upon the -continent was acknowledged, that no fingle 
power could venture to attack her; and that the event 
of the laſt war, and the arrangements ſettled by the 
laſt peace, had rendered the union of ſeveral powers a- 
r- her impoſſible. A thouſand equally weak and 
ivolous apprehenſions diſturbed her tranquillity. Her 
prejudices prevented her from perceiving, that ſhe had 
only one enemy really deſerving her attention, and that 
this enemy could only be checked by a fleet. ; 
The Engliſh, naturally more inclined to envy the 
proſperity of others, than to enjoy their own, are not 
only defirous of becoming rich, but of being excluſive- 
ly ſo. Their ambition is gain, as that of the Romans 
was empire. They do not properly ſeek to extend 
their dominions, but their colonies. Commerce is the 
ſole object of all the wars they are engaged in; and the 
deſire of engroſſing it all to themſelves, has made them 
I ; 8 perform 
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perform 'man at actions, and commit the moſt fla- 
= acts of > juſtice. * This paſſion is ſo powerful, 
that even their philoſophers are not free from it. The 
celebrated Mr. Boyle uſed to ſay, that it would be a 
commendable action to preach Chriſtianity to the ſa- 
vages; becauſe, were they to know only ſo much of it 
as would convince them of their obligation to wear 
clothes, it would prove of great ſervice to the Englith 
| manufactures. 


/ 


— 


A $ysTEM of this nature, that the 
Engliſh have fcarcely ever loſt ſight of, 


America was 


Kit cauſe of ' diſcovered. itſelf more openly in 1755, 
9 „ 4; than it had ever done before. The ra- 


pid improvements made in the French 
colonies, ſurpriſed every attentive mind, and awakened 
the jealouſy of the Engliſh. - Aſhamed, however, to let 
it appear at firſt, they concealed it for ſome time, under 
myſterious diſguifes ; and a people, who have pride or 


modeſty r to term negotiations the artillery of 
© their enemies, 


id not ſcruple to employ all the windings 

and artifices of the moſt infidious policy. | 
France, alarmed at the confuſed ſtate of her finances, 
intimidated by. the ſmall number of her ſhips, and the 
. 3nexperience of her admirals ; ſeduced by a love of eaſe, 
pleaſure, and tranquillity, favoured the attempts that 
were made to deceive her. In vain did ſome able ſtateſ- 
men continually urge, that Great Britain was, and 
ought to be defirous of a war; and that ſhe was com- 
pelled to begin it, before the military navy of her rival 
had attained to the ſame perfection with that of her 
trading navy. Theſe cauſes of apprehenſion ſeemed 
abſurd, in a country where trade had been hitherto car- 
ried on by a ſpirit of imitation only; where it had been 
ſhackled by every ſpecies of reſtraint, and always ſacri- 
ficed to finance; where it had never met with any real 
encouragement, and men were, perhaps, ignorant that 
they were in poſſeſſion of the moſt valuable and richeſt 
commerce in the world. The nation, indebted to Na- 
ture for a moſt excellent ſoil ; to chance, for her rich co- 
Jonies ; to a lively and pliant diſpoſition, for a taſte in 
thoſe arts which vary and increaſe the n., of 
' a; | | cz 
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a- life; to her conqueſts and her literary merit, and even 
1, to the diſperſion of the Proteſtants ſhe had unfortunately 
he loſt, for the defire excited in other countries of imitat- 
a ing her: this nation, that would be too happy, were 
a- ſhe permitted to enjoy her happineſs, did not perceive, 
it that ſhe might be deprived of ſome of theſe advantages; 


ar and the inſenſibly fell a ſacrifice to thoſe arts employed 
ih to Jull her into ſecurity. When the Engliſh thought 
that diſſimulation was no longer neceſſary, they com- 
menced hvſtilities, without having previouſly paid any 


he attention to thoſe formalities that are in uſe among ei- 
of, vilized people. 

LL Though a declaration of war were only a mere cere- 
ra- mony between nations, which ſeem to be bound by no 
ch ties, as ſoon as they intend to maſſacre one another; 
ied yet it is very evident, that the Britiſh miniſtry afforded 
let more than 3 bare ſuſpicion of the "injuſtice of its con- 
der duct. The weakneſs of their meaſures, the perplexity 
or of their operations, the various modes of juſtification 

| of they adopted, and the influence they in vain exerted, to 


gs make parliament approve of ſo ſcandalous a violation; 
theſe, with ſeveral other circumſtances, plainly diſ- 
covered the guilt of their proceedings. If thoſe weak 
miniſters, of ſo great a power, had been as bold in 
committing crimes, as they were uninfluenced by the 
laws of virtue, they would have formed a proje& of 
the moſt extenſive nature. When they unjuſtly gave 
orders to attack all the French ſhips upon the north- 
ern coaſt of America, they would have extended theſe 
orders to every ſea, The ruin of the only power that 
was capable of making any reſiſtance, would have 
been the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a ſtrong con- 
federacy. Its fall would have intimidated all other 
nations, and, wherever the Engliſh flag had appeared, 
it would have commanded obedience in every quarter 
of the world. A ſucceſs ſo remarkable and deciſive, 
would have made the multitude overlook the violation 
of public right, would have juſtified it to the political 
Na- world; and the remonſtrances of the wiſe, would have 
co- been loſt in the clamours of the ignorant and ambi- 
e in tious. | | | 
s of | A wsear, 


| 
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ö N A weax, but ſtill an unjuſt conduct, 
Th 2 was attended with very contrary effects. 
4 The miniſtry of George II. was hated, 
war unſa- 
vourable to the? ds well as deſpiſed over all Europe; and 
Engliſh the events that followed, ſupported this 
%%. unfavourable opinion. France, though 
unexpectedly attacked, was victorious in Canada, gain. 
ed conſiderable advantages by ſea, took Minorca, and 
threatened London itſelf. Her rival was then ſenſible 
of the truth of what men of underſtanding had long 
ſince obſerved, even in England, that the French united 
the greateſt contraxieties in their character; that they 
blended virtues and vices, marks of weakneſs and ſtrength, 
which had always been thought inconſiſtent with each 
other; that they were brave, though effeminate, equal- 
ly addicted to pleaſure and glory; ſerious in trifles, and 
triſſing in matters of importance; ever diſpoſed to war, 
and ready to attack : in a word, mere children, ſuffer- 
ing themſelves, as the Athenians of old, to be diſquiet- 
ed and moved to anger for intereſts, whether real or 
ny ; fond of enterprize, ready to follow any 
guide, aud comforted, in the greateſt diſtreſſes, with the 
molt trifling ſucceſs. The Engliſh, who, according to 
a vulgar, though ſtrong expreſſion of Swift's, are away, 
in the cellar, or in the garret, and know no medium, be- 


then to be too much afraid of a nation they had un- 
1 deſpiſed. * NE AY” 21 
— of — —— — — ſucceeded to 


On dence it 


1 ditcovered itſelf more Openly in 1755, 
for away in than it had ever done — The 4h 
1:55 pid improvernents made in the French 
colonies, ſurprifed every attentive mind, and awakened 
the jealouſy of the Engliſh. Aſhamed, however, to Jet 
it appear at firſt, they concealed it for ſome time, under 
mylterious diſguifes ; and a people, who have pride or 
modeſty enough to term negotiations the artillery of 
their en-mics, did not ſeruple to employ all the windings 
and artiſices of the molt inſidious poliey. 

France, alarmed at the confuſed ſtate of her finances, 
intimidated by. the ſmall number of her ſhips, and the 
inexperience of her admirals ; ſeduced by a love of eaſe, 
pleaſure, and tranquillity, favoured the attempts that 
were made to deceive her. In vain did ſome able ſtateſ- 
men continually urge, that Great Britain was, and 
ought to be defirous of a war; and that ſhe was com- 
velled to begin it, before the military navy of her rival 
had ke to the ſame perfection with that of her 
trading navy. Theſe cauſes of apprehenſion ſeemed 
abſurd, in a country where trade had been hitherto car- 
ried on by a ſpirit of imitation only; where it had been 
ſhackled by every ſpecies of reſtraint, and always ſacri- 
ficed to finance; where it had never met with any real 
encouragement, and men were, perhaps, ignorant that 
they were in poſſeſſion of the molt valuable aud richeſt 
commerce in the world. The nation, indebted to Na- 
ture for a molt excellent ſoil ; to chance, for her rich co- 
Jonies 3 to a lively and pliant diſpoſition, for a taſte in 


thoſe arts which vary and increaſe the 9 
5 | ite 5 


wo 
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money than the brave man, in order to ward off the 
danger; and that the preſent critical ſituation of affairs 
required them not to confider who ſhould pay, but who 
ſhould ſtand forward'to fight. | 
The French, on the contrary, were dazzled with 
ſome inſtances of ſucceſs that were of no confequence. 


Preſuming, that the ſurpriſe their enemies had been 


thrown into, was a proof of their weakneſs, they in- 


volved themſelves farther than was conſiſtent with their 


intereſt, in the troubles that then began to divide the 

erman powers. 
: A ſyſtem, which, if unſucceſsful, muſt have been at- 
tended with the greateſt diſgrace, and, if fortunate, muſt 
have been deſtructive in the end, ſerved to confound 
them. Their vanity made them forget, that, a few 
months before; they had applauded the wile and en- 
lightened ſtateſman, who, being deſirous to avoid a 
land war, which ſome miniſters were willing to enter 
into, from their deſpairing of ſucceſs at ſea, had, with 
the vivacity and confidence peculiar to genius, addreſſ- 
ed himſelf to them in the following words : Gentlemen, 


ſaid he, let ws all, who are here preſent in council, go out - 


with torches in our hands, and ſet fire to all our ſhips, 
if they are uſeleſt to our defence, and are only conducive to 
make our enemies inſult us. This political infatuation 
threw them into the teſt difficulties. Errors of the 


cabinet were followed by military faults. The ma» 


nagement of the army was influenced by the intrigues 


of the Courts A perpetual change ot oilicers,  Qcca- 


4lgugh a declaration of war Were only GW Metec cere- 
mony between nations, which ſeem to be bound by no 
ties, as ſoon as they intend to maſſacre one another: 
yet it is very cvident, that the Britiſh miniltry aflorded 
more than q bare ſuſpicion of the injuflice of its con- 
duct. The weakneſs of their meaſures, the perplexity 
of their operations, the various modes of juftification 
they adopted, and the influence they in vain exerted, to 
make parliament approve of ſo ſcandalous a violation; 
theſe, with ſeveral other circumitances, plainly diſ- 
covered the guilt of their proceedings. If thoſe weak 
miniſters, of ſo great a power, had been as bold in 
committing crimes, as they were uninfluenced by the 
laws of virtue, they would have formed a proje& of 
the moſt extenſive nature. When they unjuſtly gave 
orders to attack all the French ſhips upon the north- 
ern coaſt of America, they would have extended theſe 
orders to every ſea, The ruin of the only power that 
was capable of making any reſiſtance, would have 
been the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a ſtrong con- 
federacy. Its fall would have intimidated all other 
nations, and, wherever the Engliſh flag had appeared, 
it would have commanded obedience in every quarter 
of the world. A ſucceſs ſo remarkable and deciſive, 
would have made the multitude overlook the violation 
of public right, would have juſtified it to the political 
world; and the remonſtrances of the wiſe, would have 
been loſt in the clamours of the ignorant and ambi- 
tious. | 
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perform many great actions, and commit the moſt fla- 

rant acts of 1njuſtice. * This paſſion is ſo powerful, 
that even their philoſophers are not free from it. The 
celebrated Mr. Boyle uſed to ſay, that it would be a 
commendable action to preach Chriſtianity to the ſa- 
vages; becauſe, were they to know only ſo much of it 
as would convince them of their obligation to wear 
clothes, it would prove of great ſervice to the Englith 
manufactures. 


A svsrzu of this nature, that the 
Engliſh have fcarcely ever loſt ſight of 
ee cauſe of Jiſcovered itſelf more openly in 1755 


America was 


: the war in than it had ever done before. The ra- f 
* pid improvements made in the French 
colonies, ſurpriſed every attentive mind, and awakened , 
the jealouſy of the Engliſh. - Aſhamed, however, to let I 
it appear at firſt, they concealed it for ſome time, under C 
myſterious diſguifes ; and a people, who have pride or 0 
modeſty enough to term negotiations the artillery of t 

their enemies, Fd not ſeruple to employ all the windings n 

and artifices of the moſt inſidious policy. | t 

France, alarmed at the confuſed ſtate of her finances, 0 
intimidated by. the ſmall number of her ſhips, and the n 

. inexperience of her admirals ; ſeduced by a love of eaſe, © 
pleaſure, and tranquillity, favoured the attempts that la 
were made to deceive her. In vain did ſome able ſtateſ- tt 
men continually" urge, that Great Britain was, and 0¹ 
ought to be deſirous of a war; and that ſhe was com- er 
pelled to begin it, before the military navy of her rival or 
had attained to the ſame perfection with that of her w. 
trading navy. Theſe cauſes of apprehenſion ſeemed be 
abſurd, in a country where trade had been hitherto car- fe 
ried on by a ſpirit of imitation only; where it had been na 
ſhackled by every ſpecies of reſtraint, and always ſacri- it 
ficed to finance; where it had never met with any real of 
encouragement, and men were, perhaps, ignorant that wo 
they were in poſſeſſion of the moſt valuable and richeſt of 
commerce in the world. The nation, indebted to Na- wo 
ture for a moſt excellent ſoil ; to chance, for her rich co- bee 
lonies; to a lively and pliant diſpoſition, for a taſte in tio 
thoſe arts which vary and increaſe the ns” of 

| life; 


J 
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life ; to her conqueſts and her literary merit, and even 
to the diſperſion of the Proteſtants ſhe had unfortunately 
loſt, for the defire excited in other countries of imitat- 
ing her: this nation, that would be too happy, were 
ſhe permitted to enjoy her happineſs, did not perceive, 
that ſhe might be deprived of ſome of theſe advantages; 
and the inſenſibly fell a ſacrifice to thoſe arts employed 
to lull her into ſecurity. When the Engliſh thought 
that diſſimulation was no longer neceſſary, they com- 
menced hvitilities, without having previouſly paid any 
attention to thoſe formalities that are in uſe among ci- 
vilized people. 

Though a declaration of war were only a mere cere- 
mony between nations, which ſeem to be bound by no 
ties, as ſoon as they intend to maſſacre one another; 
yet it is very evident, that the Britiſh miniſtry afforded 
more than 3 bare ſuſpicion of the injuſtice of its con- 
duct. The weakneſs of their meaſures, the perplexity 
of their operations, the various modes of juſtification 
they adopted, and the influence they in vain exerted, to 
make parliament approve of ſo ſcandalous a violation; 
theſe, with ſeveral other circumſtances, plainly diſ- 
covered the guilt of their proceedings. If thoſe weak 
miniſters, of ſo great a power, had been as bold in 
committing crimes, as they were uninfluenced by the 
laws of virtue, they would have formed a proje& of 
the moſt extenſive nature. When they unjuſtly gave 
orders to attack all the French ſhips upon the north- 
ern coaſt of America, they would have extended theſe 
orders to every ſea. The ruin of the only power that 
was capable of making any reſiſtance, would have 
been the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a ſtrong con- 
federacy. Its fall would have intimidated all other 
nations, and, wherever the Engliſh flag had appeared, 
it would have commanded obedience in every quarter 
of the world. A ſucceſs ſo remarkable and deciſive, 
would have made the multitude overlook the violation 
of public right, would have juſtified it to the political 
world; and the remonſtrances of the wiſe, would have 
been loft in the clamours of the ignorant and ambi- 
tious. ö 
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A wax, but ſtill an unjuſt conduct, 


The 2 3 was attended with very contrary effects. 
— 2 The miniſtry of George II. was hated, 
14 ws 1 hot 48 well as deſpiſed over all Europe ; and 
Enolilh. 9% the events that followed, ſupported this 

* unfavourable opinion. France, though 


unexpectedly attacked, was victorious in Canada, gain- 
ed conſiderable advantages by ſea, took Minorca, and 
threatened London itſelf. Her rival was then ſenſible 
of the truth of what men of underſtanding had long 
ſince obſerved, even in England, that the French united 
the greateſt contrarieties in their character; that they 
blended virtues and vices, marks of weakneſs and ſtrength, 
which had always been thought inconſiſtent with each 
other; that they were brave, though effeminate, equal- 
ly addicted to pleaſure and glory; ſerious in trifles, and 
trifling in matters of importance; ever diſpoſed to war, 
and ready to attack: in a word, mere children, ſuffer- 
ing themſelves, as the Athenians of old, to be diſquiet- 
ed and moved to anger for intereſts, whether real or 
imaginary ; fond of enterprize, ready to follow any 
guide, and comforted, in the greateſt diſtreſſes, with the 
molt trifling ſucceſs. The Engliſh, who, according to 
a vulgar, though ſtrong expreſſion of Swift's, are away 
in the cellar, or in the garret, and know no medium, be- 
n then to be too much afraid of a nation they had un- 
juſtly deſpiſed. A ſpirit of deſpondeney ſucceeded to 
that of preſumption. 


The nation, deceived by the too great confidence it 


had placed in its opulence ; humiliated by the introduc- 
tion of foreign troops, and by the moral character and 
inability of its governors; weakened, too, by the col- 
liſion of factions, which keep up an exertion of ſtrength 
among a free people in times of peace, but which de- 

ſtroy their power in times of war: the nation, diſgra- 
ced, aſtomſhed, and uncertain what meaſures to ts; 
equally ſenſible of the diſtreſſes it had already been ex- 
poſed to, as of thoſe it foreſaw, was incapable of ex- 
erting itſelf to revenge the one, or prevent, the other. 
All zeal for the common cauſe was confined to the grant- 
ing of immenſe ſupplies. They ſeemed to have forgot- 
ten, that the coward is ſooner diſpoſed to part with his 
money 
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money than the brave man, in order to ward off the 
danger; and that the preſent critical ſituation of affairs 
required them not to confider who ſhould pay, but who 


ſhould ſtand forward to fight. 
The French, on the contrary, were dazzled with 


ſome inſtances of ſucceſs that were of no conſequence. 


Preſuming, that the ſurpriſe their enemies had been 
thrown into, was a proof of their weakneſs, they in- 


volved themſelves farther than was conſiſtent with their 


intereſt, in the troubles that then began to divide the 
German powers. | 

A ſyſtem, which, if unſucceſsful, muſt have been at- 
tended with the greateſt diſgrace, and, if fortunate, muſt 
have been deſtructive in the end, ſerved to confound 
them. Their vanity made them forget, that, a few 
months before; they had applauded the wiſe and en- 
lightened ſtateſman, who, being defirous to avoid a 
land war, which ſome miniſters were willing to enter 
into, from their deſpairing of ſucceſs at ſea, had, with 
the vivacity and confidence peculiar to genius, addreſſ- 
ed himſelf to them in the following words: Gentlemen, 
ſaid he, let us all, who are here preſent in council, go out 
with torches in our hands, and ſet fire to all our ſhips, 
if they are uſeleſs to our defence, and are only conducive to 
make our enemies inſult us. This political infatuation 
threw them into the greateſt difficulties. Errors of the 
cabinet were followed by military faults. The ma- 
nagement of the army was influenced by the intrigues 


of the court. A perpetual change of officers, occa- 


fioned a ſeries of bad ſucceſs. This light and ſuper- 
ficial nation did not perceive, that, even ſuppoſing, 
what indeed was impoſſible, that all thoſe who were 
ſueceſſively intruſted with the direction of the military 
operations, had really been men of abilities, yet they 
could not contend with advantage, againſt a man of ge- 
nius, aſſiſted by a man of diſtinguiſhed capacity. Miſ- 
fortunes made no alteration in the ſyſtem they had 
formed, and the changes of generals were endleſs. 
Whilit the French were thus deceived, the Engliſh, 
from a ſpirit of dejection, proceeded to the molt vio- 


lent fury: they changed a miniſtry that had juſtly gl | 


ven general diſſatisfaction, and placed a man at the 
; * head 
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head of affairs,” who was equally an enemy to timid 


., meaſures, to the royal prerogative, and to France, 


Though this choice was the conſequence of that ſpirit 
of party which cauſes the greatelt revolutions in Eng: 
land, yet it was ſuch, as the circumſtances of the times 

requiied, William Pitt, a favourite, from his youth, 
in the three kingdoms, on account of his integrity and 
diſintereſtedneſs, his zeal} againſt corruption, and his 
inviolable attachment to the intereſts of the public, had 
a ſoul formed for great deſigns ; was diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſpecies of eloquence, that never failed to captivate the 
minds of his hearers, and by a character equally firm 
and enterpriſing. He was ambitious to make his coun- 
try riſe ſuperior to all others, and, at the ſame time, 
to raiſe his own fame. His enthufiaſm fired a nation, 
which, in ſpite of their climate, will always be inſpired 
by a love-of liberty. The admiral who had ſuffered 


Minorca to be taken, was arreſted, thrown into priſon, 
Neither his 


accuſed, tried, and ſentenced to death, 
rank, his abilities, his family, nor his friends, could 
prote& him from the rigour of the law. His own ſhip 
was the ſpot fixed upon for the execution of his ſen- 
tence. All Europe, at the news of this melancholy e- 
vent, was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, blended with admi- 
ration and horror. It recalled the memory of the an- 
cient republics. The death of Byng, whether he was 
guilty or not, proclaimed, in the molt alarming manner, 
to thoſe who were employed by the nation, what fate 
they muſt expect, if they betrayed the confidence repoſ- 
ed in them. Every man faid within himſelf, at the in- 
Rant of battle, It is on this field I muſt die, rather than 
with infamy on a ſcaffold. Thus, the blood of one man, 
accuſed of cowardice, was productive of a ſpirit of he- 
roiſm. 

This ſyſtem, of holding out an example of terror to 
ſubdue the impreſſions of fear, was farther ſtrengthen- 
ed by an 3 that ſeemed to promiſe the revival 
of public ſpirit. Diflipation, pleaſure, indolence, and 
frequently vice, and a corruption of manners, occaſion 
warm and numerous intimacies in moſt kingdoms of 
Europe. The Engliſh have little intercourſe and con- 


nection with each other; they have, perhaps, leſs taſte 
for 
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bor ſocial life than other nations; but the idea of any 
project that may be ſerviceable to the ſtate, immediately 


; unites them; and they ſeem, as it were, animated by 


5 @ . © www © 5#7' 


one ſoul. All ranks, parties, and ſects, contribute to 
inſure; its ſucceſs, and with ſuch liberality as cannot be 
paralleled in thoſe places where the notion of a parti- 
cular native country does not prevail. This zeal is 
more remarkably diſtinguiſhed, when the nation has 
placed an implicit confidence in the miniſter who is at 
the head of affairs. As ſoon as Mr. Pitt was made 
prime miniſter, a marine ſociety was eſtabliſhed, which 
perceiving, that there appeared a remiſſneſs, in ge- 


» W rcral, to enter into the ſea ſervice, and diſapproving 
„che cuſtom of preſſing men into it, invited the children 
„of the pooreſt claſs in the three kingdoms, to become 


d hip-boys, and their fathers ſailors. 


They undertook 


d WW to pay the expences of their voyage; to take care of 


, W them in fickneſs; feed, clothe, and furniſh them with © 


s Wl crery thing neceſſary to preſerve their health, during 
debe time they were to be at ſea, The king, ſtruck 
PE vith this inftance of patriotiſm, gave them 22,500 
eres (4) ; the prince of Wales 9000 livres (5), and 


the princeſs-dowager of Wales 4500 


(e). The actors 


i- Jof the different theatres, whoſe abilities this enlightened 
1- Woation has had the generoſity to pay a proper atten- 
1s W:ion to, acted their beſt plays for the increaſe of ſo re- 


ſo much crowded as on this occafion. 


[ewels. { 


TH1s public zeal and attachment to 
the intereſts of the nation, animated 
the minds of all the Engliſh ; and the 
effects of it were difplayed in the dif- 
ference of their conduct. They ra- 
aged the coaſts of their enemies; 
beat them everywhere by fea; inter- 


ſpectable an eſtabliſhment. The theatres were never 


An hundred of 


theſe ſhip-boys, and an hundred of the ſailors, clothed 
from a zeal that may truly be held facred, appeared up- 
on the ſtage ; a decoration ſurely not inferior to that 
ariſing from the elegance of dreſs, and the brilliancy of 
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cepted their navigation, and gave a check to all their 


forces in Weſtphalia. They drove them out of North 
America, Africa, and the Eaſt Indies. Till Mr. Pitt 


became miniſter, all the expeditions of the nation, 
made in diſtant countries, had been-unſucceſsfu! ; and 
muſt neceſſarily have been fo, becauſe they had been ill 
concerted, e, on the contrary, planned ſuch prudent 
and uſeful deſigns; his preparations were conducted 
with ſo much foreſight and diſpatch; his means wert 
ſo well adapted to the ends he wanted to obtain; the 
confidants of his meaſures were ſo well choſen ; he e- 
ſtabliſned ſo much harmony between the land and ſez 
forces, and raiſed the ſpirits of the Engliſh to ſuch x 
height, that his whole adminiſtration was a ſeries of 


conqueſts. His great ſoul deſpiſed the idle remarki 


of narrow minds, who blamed him for ſquandering the 
public money. He uſed to ſay with Philip, father o 


Alexander the Great, That victory was to be purchaſe 


by money and that money muſt not be ſpared at the ex. 
pence of victory. 

By ſuch a conduct, and ſuch principles, Mr. Pitt hac 
always been ſucceſsful againſt France, in every place. 
He purſued them to their moſt valuable iſlands, even te 


their ſugar plantations. Theſe poſſeſſions, ſo juſt] 


prized for their importance, were not, however, bette 
ſecured. The fort:fications that were erected there 
were conſtrued without judgement, and were in 2 
ruinous ſtate. Theſe paltry buildings were equally it 
want of troops, arms, and ammunition. Ever fince the 
beginning of hoſtilities, all intercourſe between thele 
great ſettlements and the mother country had been at 
an end. They could neither receive neceſſaries from 
it. nor enrich it with their productions. The build 
ings neceſſary for the carrying on of agriculture, wer 
a heap of ruins. The maſters and the ſlaves, equally 
deſtitute of the neceſſaries of life, were obliged tc 
feed upon the cattle deſtined for the works ef huſband 
ry. If any greedy navigators èver reached them, it 
was through ſo many dangers, that the coloniſts were 
obliged to pay for what they bought of theſe trader 
at the deareſt rates, and to give them in exchange 
whatever they choſe to take from them, at the lowell 

| price 
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price. Though the coloniſts did not call in the aid of 
any foreign power to their aſſiſtance, yet it was not 
to be expected, that their attachments to their mo- 
ther country would induce them to make à vigorous de- 
fence againſt an enemy that might put an end to their 


* diftreſſes. 


In this ſituation of affairs, ten ſhips of the line, ſome 
bomb · ketches, and frigates, with five thouſand land 
forces, ſailed from England, and arrived at Guada- 
loupe. They A peach Bes the town on the 22d of 
January 1759, and the next day bombarded the town 
of Baſſe-Terre. If the aſſailants had known how to 
take advantage of the terror they had ſpread, the 
iſland would have made a very ſhort reſiſtance ; but the 
ſlowneſs, timidity, and irreſolution of their operations, 
afforded the garriſon and the inhabitants leiſure to for- 
tify themſelves in a paſs that was at the diſtance of 
two leagues from the fame place. From this ſpot they 
ſtopped the progreſs of the enemy, who were equally 
diſtreſſed from the heat of the climate, and the want of 
proviſions. The Engliſh, deſpairing of making them- 
{elves maſters of the colony on this fide, proceeded to 
attack in another quarter, known by the name of 
Grande- Terre. It was defended by a fort called Fort 
Lewis, which made leſs reſiſtance than that of Baſſe- 
Terre, which ſurrendered in four and twenty hours. 
The conquerors were again guilty of the error they had 
before fallen into, and ſuffered the ſame inconveniencies 
from it. The event of the expedition began to be 


doubtful, when Barrington, who ſucceeded to the com- 


mand at the death of -Hopſon, changed the plan of o- 
perations. He gave up the idea of penetrating into 
the country, and reimbarked his ſoldiers, ' who Beef. 
fively attacked the houſes and villages upon the coaſts. 
The ravages they committed, obliged the colonies to 
ſubmit. Phe w ole iſfand, after three months defence, 
ſurrendered on the 21ſt day of April, upon honourable 
terms of capitulation. l 1 
The troops that had obtained this victory, did not 
engage in this expedition, till they had ineffectually 
threatened Martinico. Three years after, Great Bri- 


tain revived 4 defign that had been tov haſtily given 
Vor. III. | 
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up; but greater preparations and more effectual means 
were employed to carry it into execution. On the 
16th of January 1762, eighteen battalions, ſent from 
Europe and from North America, under the command 
of General Monkton, and eighteen ſhips of the line, 
commanded by Admiral Rodney, appeared before the 
capital of the ifland. The landing of the troops the 
next day, was ſoon: effected, without difficulty, and 
without loſs. To take poſſeſſion of the eminences that 
were fortified and defended by Fort Royal, ſeemed to 
be a matter not ſo eaſily accompliſhed... Theſe ob- 
ſtacles, however, were, after ſome warm engagements, 
| ſurmounted ; and the place that would ſoon have been 
reduced to aſhes by the bombs, capitulated on- the gth 
of February ; and the whole colony did the ſame on 
the 13th. It is probable that the proſperity of Gua- 
daloupe, under the Britiſh government, contributed to 
bring about this general : ſurrender, which might and 
ought to have been delayed longer. Granada, and the 
other Leeward Iſlands, whether ſubje& to France, or 
which, though peopled by Frenchmen, were neutral, 
ſurrendered themſelves without firing a fingle gun. 
St. Domingo, the only poſſeſſion the French till re- 
tained in the great Archipelago of America, was likely 
to fall into the hands of the Engliſh and its loſs ſeem- 
ed to be not far diſtant, If it had not even been known, 
that this was the firſt conqueſt Great Britain would at- 
tempt, yet, it could not be ſuppoſed that it would eſcape 
its avidity. Would this ambitious. nation have an 
ed the career of its own ſucceſſes, ſo far as to give up 
all thoughts of a conqueſt that would have competed 
their proſperity? This was a point that ſeemed not to 
be doubtful. The colony was generally known to be 
defenceleſs, and therefore, incapable of making the leaſt 
reſiſtance. They were ſo ſenſible of their weakneſs, 
that they ſeemed diſpoſed to ſurrender as ſoon as they 
ſhould be ſummoned to do it. * 
The court of Verfailles was equally aſtoniſhed and 
alarmed at the loſſes it had ſuſtained, and at thoſe it 
foreſaw. They had expected {ſuch an obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance as would have been ſuperior to every attack. 
The deſcendents of thoſe brave adventurers, * had 
8 | | ettled 
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| ſpirit, reſolutely defend their poſſeſſions. The 
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ſettled theſe colonies, ſeemed a rampart ſufficient to re- 
pel all the forces of the Britiſh empire. They almoſt 
felt a ſecret fatisfaQtion, that the Engliſh were direQting 
their efforts to that quarter. The miniſter had inſpired 
the nation with the ſame confidence that poſſeſſed him, 
and it was the mark of a bad citizen to ſhow the leaſt 
uneaſineſs. | | * ef 11 
It is an obſervation that we may now be allowed to 
make, that events, which have once happened, will hap- 
pen again. A people whoſe whole fortunes conſiſt in 
fields and paſtures, will, if influenced by any oy ths of 
arveſt 

of one year is the utmoſt they can loſe; and whatever 
reverſe of fortune they may experience, does not ruin 
them altogether. The 2 is very different with re- 
rd to the wealthy cultivators of theſe colonies. 
2 they take up arms, they run the riſk of hav- 
ing the labours of their whole lives deſtroyed, their 
ſlaves carried off, and all the hopes of their poſterity 
either loſt by fire or plunder; they therefore always 
ſubmit to the enemy. Though ſatisfied with the go- 
vernment under which they live, they are leſs attacked 


to its glory than to their own proſperity. | 
The example of-the firſt coloniſts, whoſe fidelity 


could not be ſhaken by the moſt vigorous attacks, does 


not weaken the truth of this obſervation *. "The obje& 
of war was then the acquiſition of territory, and the 
expulſion of the inhabitants; at preſent, a war wa 
_ a colony, is directed only againſt the ſovereign 
ik, a | 4 
The plan of attacking Martinico was laid by Mr. 
Pitt, though he was not in the miniſtry when it was 
ſubdued. The reſignation of this great man drew the 
— Ff 2 attention 


Occupied in the unprofitable culture of tobacco, with which 
all the colonies at firſt began, theſe brave men run no riſks that. 
could anyways enfeeble their courage. The ground was all that 
would or could be taken from them. In defending it, they fought 
for their life; and it is this circumſtance that made their reſiſtance 
the more obſtinate. The former of theſe ſituations, preſents only 
a momentary danger, which bravery - alone is able to repel; the 
latter, is a riſk for many years, which is increaſed by reſiſtance, and 
ceaſes by ſubmiſſion. But, perhaps, this is a ſubject of philoſophi- 
cal diſcuſſion too deep to be followed out here. 
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attention of Europe, and deſerves to be conſidered by 
every one who inveſtigates the cauſes and effects of 
political revolutions. An hiſtorian, who ventures to 
write tranſactions of his own age, bath ſeldom, it myſt 
be granted, ſufficient lights to guide him. The coun- 
cils of kings are ſo ſecret; that time alone can gradual - 
ly withdraw the veil that ſurrounds them. Their mi- 
viſters, faithful depoſitaries of what they have been en- 
truſted with, or intereſted to conceal it, explain them- 
ſelves no farther than is ſufficient to miſlead the cu- 
rious enquirer, who wiſhes to diſcover them. Whatever 
penetration he may ſhow, in tracing the ſource and 
connection of events, he is at laſt reduced to conjecture. 
If his conjectures happen to be juſt, {till he is ignorant 
that they are ſo, or cannot depend upon them; and 
this. uncertainty is ſcarcely more ſatisfactory than a to- 
tal ignorance, He muſt, therefore, wait till prudence 
and intereſt, freed from the reſtraint of filence, ſhall 
unfold the truth; till the death of ſome great perſons, 
by whom he may have been kept in awe, ſhall ſet him 


at liberty; in a word, till ſome valuable and original 


records be produced for public inſpection, wherein the 
latent ſprings on which the deſtiny of nations has hung, 
Hall be diſcovered. | | 

Theſe reſlections ſhould ſuſpend the inquiries of the 
man who wants only to attend to the progreſs of poli- 
tical intrigues» But we are deſirous of penetrating in- 
to the ſoul of one of the greateſt men of his age; and, 
perhaps, we can never do it with greater propriety. 
The moſt conſpicuous actions of a man's life only are 
tranſmitted to poſterity, which will, therefore, be de- 
prived of a variety of ſimple and artleſs details, that 


enlighten the mind of an obſerver who lived at the time 


they happened. 

Mr. Pitt, after having reſcued England from the diſ- 
grace it had been expoſed to in the beginning of the 
war, arrived at a height of ſucceſs that aſtoniſſied all 
the world, Whether he foreſaw this, or not, he did 


not ſeem to be embarraſſed with it, and refolved to. 


carry it as far as he could. The moderation that ſo 
many ſtateſmen had affected before him, ſeemed to him 
to be only a pretence to conceal their weakneſs or 

| | their 
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their indolence. He imagined that all ſtates ſhould 
exert their power to the utmoſt ; and that there was no 
inſtance of one nation being able to.become ſuperior to 
another, and not effecting it. The parallel that he drew 
between England and at confirmed him in his o- 

inion. He perceived with uneaſineſs, that the power 
England founded upon a trade, which ſhe might and 
would loſe, was very inconſiderable, when compared 
with the power of her rival; which Nature, art, and 

articular circumſtances, had raiſed to ſuch a degree of 
Breogth, under favourable adminiſtrations, as had made 
all Europe tremble. Senſible of this truth, he, there- 
fore, determined to ſtrip France of her colonies, and, 
by confining her to the continent, diminiſh her im- 
portance, and reduce her to the ſtandard of other na- 
tions. r 6 
The means neceſſary to complete this project, al- 
ready ſo far advanced, appeared to him abſolutely cer- 
tain. Whilſt the imagination of weak minds took 


ſhadows for realities, the greateſt difficulties appeared 


trivial to him. Though the nation, of which he was 
the idol, was ſometimes alarmed at his vaſt and uncom- 
mon engagements, he was not in the leaſt diſquieted a- 
bout them; becauſe, in his eyes, the multitude was like 
a torrent, whoſe courſe he knew how to direct which 
way he would. | | 
Perfectly indifferent with regard to fortune, he was 
ſtill more ſo with regard to power. His ſucceſſes had 
made his adminiſtration abſolute. With the people, he 
was a republican ; with the nobles, and the ſovereign, 
he was a deſpotic miniſter. To think differently from 
him, was a mark of being an enemy to the common 
cauſe, 3 
He made ufe of the ſuperiority he had gained with 
Front advantage, in Pry up the minds of the people. 
ittle influenced by that ſpecies of philoſophy, which, 
divefting itſelf of the prejudices of national glory, to 
intereſt itſelf in the welfare of all mankind, tries every 
thing by the principles of univerſal reaſon ; he kept u 
a violent and ſavage fpirit of enthuſiaſm, which he call- 
ed, and, n 10 ke to be, a love of his country ; 


but, when traced to the origin, was, in reality, nothing 
F f 3 more 
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more than a ſtrong averſion to à nation he wanted to 
oppreſs. a 5 

France was as much diſcouraged by this ſpirit of in- 
veteracy, that conſtantly purſued her, as by the di- 
ſtreſſes ſhe had undergone. The diminution, the ex- 
hauſted ſtate, or, to ſay the truth, the total ruin of her 
naval powers, gave her a very bad proſpect for the fu- 
ture. The expectation, that a fortunate ſucceſs by 
land might occaſion a change in the face of affairs, was 
merely 1maginary., . If one of their ſquadrons had de- 
ftroyed one or ſevera],of thoſe of her rival, the Engliſh 
would not have renonnced any of their claims. This is 
a general rule. Whenever any power has acquired a 
decided ſuperiority at fea, it can never loſe it in the 
courſe of the war; more particularly, if that ſuperio- 
rity can be traced from a diſtant cauſe, and eſpecially 
if it proceeds partly from the character of the nation. 
The ſuperiority of one continent above another, de- 


pends entirely on the abilities of a fingle man, and may, 
be loſt in a moment: On the contrary, ſuperiority at 
ſea, as it reſults from the vigilance and intereſt of each. 
individual in the ſtate, muſt always increaſe, particular - 


ly, when it is encouraged by its national conſtitution : 
A ſudden invaſion can alone put a ſtop to it. 
Nothing but a general confederacy could have re- 


ſtored the balance of power ; but Mr. Pitt ſaw that. 


this was impoſſible. He knew the reftraints by which 


Holland was confined, the poverty of Sweden and Den- 


mark, the inexperience of the Ruſſians, and the little 
regard that ſeveral of theſe powers paid to the intereſts 
of France. He was conſcious alſo of the terror which 
the Engliſh forces had ſpread among them all, the miſ- 
truſt they entertained of each other, and the apprehen- 
ſion that each of them muſt have, that they ſhould be 
Uiſtreſſed before they could receive aſſiſtance. 

The affairs of Spain were particularly, circumſtanced. 
The ravages that laid waſte the French colonies, and 
which every day increaſed, might eaſily extend to the 
ſettlements of the Spaniards. Whether this kingdom 
was not ſenſible of the danger that threatened it, or did 
not chooſe to appear fo, its uſual indolence accompanied 
it with regard to theſe great objects. At length, upon 
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a change of miniſtry,, a new ſyſtem took place. Pon 
Carlos endeavoured to put, a ſtop to this, ſcene: of con- 
fuſion ; but it was too late. His overtures. were res 
ceived, with a, contemptuous haughtineſs. Mr. Pitt, has 
ving deliberately conſidered the extent of bis power, 
anſwered every propoſition that was made, in the fol- 
lowing. manner: I will liſten to them, ſaid he, when you 
have taken the Tower of. Londen ſcuord in hand, This 
mode of expreſſion, might diſguſt; but it deluded at the 
ſame time. nnn If a ws abt 
Such was the ſituation of affairs, when, the court of 
France thought herſelf obliged. to make overtures of 
peace to that of Great Britain. Both courts. were; e- 
qually apprehenſive, and with good reaſon, that Mr. 
Pitt would oppoſe them. He conſented. to enter into a 
negotiation; but the event ſhowed, as ſenſible politici- 
ans had conjectured, that he never intended to continue 
it. His deſign was, only to furniſh himſelf with ſuffi- 
cient proofs of the engagements that the two branches 
of the houſe of Bourbon had entered into againſt Great 
Britain, and to lay them before his country. As ſoon 
as he had gained this intelligence, he broke off the ne- 
otiation, and propoſed. declaring war againſt Spain. 
he ſuperiority of the naval power of England above 
that of both.theſe kingdoms, and the aſſurance he bad, 
that it would be infinitely better directed; inſpired him 
with this confidence. 5 
Mr. Pitt's ſyſtem appeared, to diſtinguiſhed politici- 
ans, the only important, and, indeed, the only reaſon- 


able 777 The Engliſh nation had contracted ſuch 


a load of debt, that it could neither free itfelt from it, 
nor ſupport it, without opening to itſelf new ſources of 
opulence.. Europe, tired out with the, grievances, Great, 
Britain had made her ſubmit to, waited uggpaticatly for 
an opportunity to diſable her oppreſſor from continuing 
them. The houſe of Bourbon could not but preſerve a 
ſtrong reſentment for the injuries it had ſuffered, and 
for the loſſes it had ſuſtained ; it could not but. make ſe- 
cret preparations, and gradually work up a ſpirit of re- 
venge, to which a. combination of all its forces. might 
inſure ſucceſs, Theſe motives obliged. Great Britain, 


though a commercial power, to aggrandize. itſelf" for 


its 
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ite ſupport. This cruel neceſſity was not ſo ſenſibly 
felt by the council of George III. as Mr. Pitt deſired. 
Moderation appeared to him a mark of weakneſs or of 
infatuation, perhaps of treachery ; and he reſigned his 
poſt, becauſe he was not allowed to declare war againſt 
Spain. | | | 5 

"May we venture to form a conjecture? The Engliſh 
miniſtry plainly ſaw that there was no poflibility of a- 
voiding a war; but, equally tired ont and * e by 
the power Mr. Pitt had aſſumed, they were deſirous of 
reſtoring that ſpirit of equality which is the ſpring of 
a republican government. Deſpairing of being able to 
raiſe themſelves upon a level with a man of ſo much di- 
ſtinguiſhed merit, or of making him ſtoop to them, they 
united their endeavours to ruin him. As they found 
they could not fucceed by open attacks, they had re- 
courſe to more artful methods. They attempted to 
four his temper ; the natural fire of his character laid 
Him open to ſuch a ſnare, and he fell into it. If Mr. 
Pitt reſigned from caprice, he is blameable, for not ha- 
ving ſuppreſſed or maſtered it. If he hoped, by this 
expedient, to humble his enemies, he ſhowed, that he 
had a greater knowledge of affairs than men. If, as 
he aſſerted, he reſigned, becauſe he would no longer be 
reſponſible for meaſures he did not guide, it may be 
thought, that he was more ſtrongly attached to his own 
perſonal glory, than to the intereſt of his country. 
Whatever may-have been the cauſe of his refignation, 
nothing but the blindeſt, moſt unjuſt, and moſt violent 
partiality, can venture to aſſert, that his virtues and a- 
bilities were merely the effect of chance. 

But, however this may be, the firſt ſtep the new mi- 
niſtry took, was conformable to the principles of Mr. 
Pitt; and this was a kind of homage they were com- 
pelled to pay him. It was thought neeeſfary to declare 
war againſt Spain, and the Welt Indies were to be the 
fcene of theſe new hoſtilities. Experience had already 
diſcouraged them from making any attempts 'on the 
continent of America, and all their views were turned 


towards Cuba. Men of ſenſe and underſtanding per- 


eeived, that the taking of this iſſand would not be at- 
tended with any apprehenſion of vengeance from the 
| - ather 
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other colonies, By this. ſtep, the empire of the gulph 


of Mexico, would be ſecured ; the enemy, whole riches 
aroſe principally from the duties laid upon goods, would 
be deprived of all their reſources ;' the whole commerce 
of the continent would be ſeized, and the inhabitants 


would chooſe rather to deliver up their riches to the 
conquerors of the country, than give up thoſe commo- 


dities they had been in uſe to receive from Europe. 
Belides, the power of Spain would he ſo much reduced 
by theſe loſſes, that it would be obliged to ſubmit to 
any terms they thought proper to impoſe. 

Agreeable to this idea, a fleet, conſiſting of nineteen 
ſhips of the line, eighteen frigates, and R an hun- 


dred and fifty tranſports, with 10,00 troops on board, 


which were to be joined by 4000 more from North - 
America, ſet fail for the Havannah. To arrive at this 
formidable place, it was determined to paſs through the 
old ſtrait of Bahama, not ſo long in extent, þ, tl ig 
more dangerous than the new one, The obſtacles that 
were to be expected in this navigation, little known, 
and too little attended to, were — ſurmount- 
ed, in a manner worthy the reputation that Admiral 
Pocock bad acquired. On the 6th of July 1762, be 
arrived at the place of Ris deſtination ; and the landing 
of the troops was effected, without any oppoſition, at 
the diſtance of fix leagues eaſtward of thoſe dreadful, 
fortifications that were to be taken. | 

The operations by land, were not ſo well conducted 
as thoſe by ſea. If Albemarle, who had the command 


of the army, had been a man of abilities equal to the 
commiſhon he was intruſted, with, he would have begun, 


by attacking the city. The ſingle wall that covers it, 
could not have held out for four and twenty hours. It 


is probable, that the generals, the council, and the re- 


gency, who muſt infallibly have fallen into his hands, 
after a ſucceſs that might ſo eaſily have been obtained, 
would have reſolved to capitulate for the Moro. At 
all events, he would have thus prevented the fort from 
receiving any aſfhſtance or proviſions that were ſupplied: 
from the city during the ſiege, and, have ſecured the 
moſt likely means of redueigg it in a very ſhort time. 


The, 
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The plan he purſued in commencing his operations 
againſt the Moro, expoſed him to great diſtreſſes. The 
water that was near him was unwholeſome, and he 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of procuring ſome at 
three leagues diſtance from his camp. As the ſloops 
that were ſent for this purpoſe ' might be attacked, it 
was thought neceſſary to poſt a body of fifteen hundred 
men on the eminence of Aroftigny, at a quarter of a 
league's diſtance from the town, in order to protect 
them. This body of troops, entirely detached from 
the army, and which could not be withdrawn or ſup- 
8 but by ſea, was perpetually in danger of being 
cut ot. ö | 

._ Albemarle, who might have judged of the diſpoſi- 
tion of the enemy, from their not moleſting the troops 
poſted at Aroſtigny, ſhould have placed another body 
of men upon the public road leading to the city. By 
this ſtep, he would have been able almoſt to ſurround 
it; he would moſt undoubtedly have diſtreſſed it by fa- 
mine, prevented all removal of effects into the coun- 
try, and opened a leſs dangerous communication with 
Aroſtigny, than by the detachments he was conſtantly 
obliged to ſend, in order to ſupport this advanced body 


of troops. | 

The fiege of the Moro was carried on without o- 
pening trenches. The ſoldiers advanced towards the 
ditch, and were covered only with barrels of flints, 
which were, at length, exchanged for ſacks of cotton, 
that were taken out of ſome merchant ſhips that arriv- 
ed from Jamaica. This want of foreſight occaſioned 
the loſs of a great number of men, always of great va- 
lue, but more eſpecially ſo, in a climate where diſ- 
eaſes and fatigues cauſe fo great a conſumption of them, 

The Engliſh general, having loſt a great part of his 
army, and finding the neceſlity, for want of troops, of 
reimbarking in a An days, determined to attempt ftorm- 
ing the town ; but a large and deep 'ditch, cut in the 
rock, was firſt to be paſſed, and no preparations had 
been made to fill it up. 

If the faults of the Engliſh were very conſiderable, 
thoſe of the Spaniards were ſtill greater. Though ap- 
priſed above a month before that war had — 

| ween 
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between the two nations, they were not rouſed from 
their lethargy. The enemy was already upon their 
coaſts, and they had made no proviſions of balls of a 
proper ſize for their cannons, nor of cartridges; neither 


at bad they one ſingle gun, or even a firelock, fit for uſe. 
"Ps The great number of officers, of the land and ſea 
. be ſervice, who were at the Havannah, occaſioned, during 


ſome days of the ſiege, a great uncertainty in their reſo- 
lutions, that could not but be favourable to the beſiegers. 
Three ſhips of war were ſunk, to ſtop up the entrance 
into the port, which the enemy could not paſs. The 
road into the harbour was, by this means, damaged, 
and three great ſhips loſt, without any reaſon. 

Common prudence would have ſuggeſted, that the 
twelve men of war that were at the Havannah, ſhould have 


any ſervice in defending the place; and it was a matter 


BY Wl of ſome conſequence to ſave them. But this was ne- 

2 glected. Neither did they think of ſetting them on fire, 
*- WW although this was the only way left to prevent them 

rr from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

pe The deffrn&tion of the body of Engliſh troops poſt- 


0 ed at Aroſtigny, where they could not receive any aſ- 
) WH fiſtance, might have been eaſily effected. This check 


| would have put the beſiegers to ſome difficulty in pro- 
* curing withd would have deprived them of men, inti- 
me midated them, retarded their plan of operations, and 
ts Y inſpired the Spaniſh forces with ſome degree of confi- 
D dence. But, bi from making ſo eaſy an attempt, they 
ew did not attack, even in the open part of the country, a- 
wet ny of the Engliſh detachments, though compoſed en- 


-W tircly of infantry, and which might have been oppoſed 
diſ- . 2 . 
by a regiment of dragoons, and a great number of mi- 
his litia that. were provided with horſes. | 


parts of the country, was ſcarcely even interrupted ; 
and yet, none of thoſe who had a ſhare in the admini- 
had ſtration, ever thought of conveying the treaſure of the 

king into the inland parts, to prevent its being taken 
ble, by the enemy. | 


The laſt inſtance of neglect ſerved to complete the 


N whole. In the middle of the ditch had been left a 
t | T7 : piece 
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been got ready to fail. They could not poſſibly be of 
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Joe of a rock, terminating in a point, and ſtanding 
y itſelf. The Engliſh placed upon this a few tottering 


. planks, which reached from the breach to the counter. 


carp. A ſergeant, with fifteen men, paſſed over them 


at one in the afternoon, and concealed themſelves a- 


mong ſome ſtones that had fallen down. They were 
followed by a company of grenadiers, and ſome ſol- 
diers. When they had collec about an hundred men, 
in the ſpace of an hour they got upon the breach, un- 
der no apprehenfioh-of being diſcovered, and found no 
men placed there to defend it. Valaſco, indeed, in- 
formed of what tad happened, haſtened to fave the 
Place; but he was killed in erte up; and his death 

ting the Spaniſh troops that followed him into con- 


 Fufian, they ſurretdered to an handful of men. The ne- 
glect of placing a centinel to 6bſerve the motions of 


e enemy, lodged upon the ditch, occaſioned this e- 


| vent. A few ays after, a i! z was entered in- 
to, for the city, for all the p 


It aces of the colony, and 
for the whole iſland. Independent of the great impor- 
tance of this victory in itſelf, the conquerors found in 
the Havandah about 45,000,000 {a} of filver, and o- 
ther valuable effects, which fully indemnified them for 
the expences of the expedition, 


| Tur loſs of Cuba, the centre of 
the power of. Spain, in the New 
pert World, made peace as neceſſary to the 
— wag court of Madrid, as it could poſſibly be 


| A dvantages pro- 


3 by the to that of France, whoſe diſtreſſes were 
TO. now brought to the higheſt pitch. 


- . The Engliſh miniſtry, at that time, conſented to a 


1 


peace; but they were greatly perplexed how to ſettle 
the conditions. The Toccelſes of Great Britain, 1n 
North and South America, had been aſtoniſhing. But, 
however ambitious ſhe might be, . ſhe could not flatter 
herſelf with the hopes of retaining all the conqueſts 
ſhe had made. It was reaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſhe 
would give up the poſſeſſions ſhe had gained in North 
America, as the advantages ſhe might expect from 
them were diſtant, inconſiderable, and uncertain ; od 
inn een en Fee 
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| that ſhe would be content with reſerving to herſelf the 


ſugar colonies ſhe had lately acquired, which the ſtate 
of her finances ſeemed more particularly to require. 
The increaſe of her cuſtoms, that was a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of ſuch a ſyſtem, would have procured her 
the beſt ſinking fund that could be conceived, and 


which muſt have been ſo much the more agreeable to. 
the nation, as it would have been obtai at the ex- 


nce of the French. This advantage would have 
. attended with three others very confiderable. It 
would, in the firſt place, have deprived a rival power, 
and formidable, notwithſtanding the faults it had com- 
mitted, of its richeſt branch of trade, Secondly, it 


would have contributed to weaken this power, from the 


neceſſity that it would have forced it to, of defending 
Canada, a colony, which, from the nature of its ſitua- 


tion, mult be detrimental to a nation that had long ne- 


33 its marine. Laſtly, it would have kept New 


England in a cloſer and more abſolute dependence on 
the mother country, a part of America that would al- 


ways want to be ſupported againſt a reſtleſs, active, and 
warlike neighbour. a rs of 4 
But though the council of George III. ſhould have 


thought it neceſſary te reſtore to its enemies a bad 


country on the continent, and to reſerve to itſelf the 
moſt valuable iſlands, yet they would not, perhaps, have 
ventured to adopt ſo judicious a meaſure. In other 


countries, the faults of the miniſters are imputed only 


to themſelves, or to their kings, who puniſh them for 
their miſconduct. In England, the errors of admini- 
ftration are generally the errors of the nation, who in» 
fiſt upon obedience to their will, though guided by ca- 

ce. | 

The Engliſh, who have complained of the terms of 
the laſt peace, when they have been ſhown how far 
ſhort they fell of the advantages they expected from 
them, had, however, in ſome meaſure, dictated thoſe 
very terms themſelves, by the tenor of their complaints, 
either previous to, or during the war. The Canadians 
had committed ſome outrages, and the ſavages many 
acts of cruelty in the Engliſh colonies. - The peace- 
able inhabitants, terrified at the diſtreſſes they ſuffered, 
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and ſtill more ſo at thuſe they feared, had cauſed their 
clamours to be heard even in Europe. Their correſpon- 


dents, intereſted to obtain them a ſpeedy and powerful 


redreſs, had aggravated their complaints. Thoſe writers, 
who eagerly lay hold of every circumſtance that can 
render the French nation odious, had loaded it with e- 
very ſpecies of invective. The people, exaſperated by 
the report of the ſhocking ſcenes that were perpetually 
preſented to their imaginations, wiſhed to ſee a {top put 
to theſe barbarities. I | | 


On the other hand, the inhabitants of the ſugar colo- 
nies, ſatisfied with carrying on their own commerce, 


and gaining a part of that of their enemies, were very 
quiet. Far from wiſhing the conqueſt of the ſettlements 
of their neighbours, they rather dreaded it, conſidering 
it as deſtructive to themſelves, though advantageous to 
the nation. The lands of the French are ſo greatly 
ſuperior to thoſe of the Engliſh, that no competition 
could poſſibly have taken place. Their allies were of 
the ſame opinion, and followed the example of their 
moderation, v. | 5 Wa 
The conſequence of ſo ill-concerted a plan was, that 
the nation grew indifferent about the ſugar colomes, but 
were very anxious to acquire what they wanted in North 


America. The miniſtry, which, in England, can never 
ſupport its authority againſt the people, or, at leaſt, 


cannot long maintain itſelf ſucceſsfully againſt their ge- 
neral odium, turned all their views to this object, and 
found France and Spain readily diſpoſed to adopt ſuch a 
ſyſtem. The courts of Madrid and Verſailles gave up 
to the Engliſh all their former poſſeſſions, from the river 
of St. Laurence to the Miſſiſippi. Beſides this, France 
ceded the iſlands of Grenada and Tobago, and conſent- 
ed that the Engliſh ſhould keep the iſlands of St. Vin- 
cent's and Dominica, provided, that, on her part, ſhe 
might appropriate St. Lucia to herſelf. On theſe con- 
ditions, the conquerors reſtored to the allied powers all 
the conqueſts they had made in America. 

From this time England loſt the opportunity, which, 
perhaps, may never return, of ſeizing the ports, and 
making itſelf maſter of the ſources of all the wealth of 


the New World. Mexico was in its power, as the Eng- 
liſh 
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liſh only were in poſſeſſion of the gulf that opens the 
way to it. So. valuable a continent muſt, therefore, 
ſoon have fallen into their hands. It might have been 
gained over, either by the offers of an eaſier govern» 
ment, or by the flattering hopes of liberty. The Spa- 
niards might have been induced to ſhake off tue yoke of 
the mother country, which only took up arms to diſtreſs 
 ats colonies, and not to protect them; and the Indians 
. might have been tempted to break the chains that en- 
flaved them to an arbitrary government. The whole 
face of America might, perhaps, have been entirely 
changed, and the Engliſh, more free and more equitable 
than other monarchical powers, could not but be bene- 
fited by reſcuing the human race from the gppreſſions 
they ſuffered in the New World, and by removing the 
injuries this. oppreſſion has occaſioned to Europe in par- 
ticular. ' 5 | 
All thoſe ſubjects; who are ſacrificed to the ſeverity, 
oppreſſion, and deceit of our governments; all thoſe 
families that are ruined by the raiſing of ſoldiers, by 
the ravages of armies, by the loans for carrying on 
war, and by the infractions of peace; all men, born to 
think and live as men, inſtead of ſervilely obeying like 
brutes, would have gladly taken refuge in thoſe coun- 
tries. Theſe, as well as a multitude of workmen, . 
without employment; of huſbandmen without land; of 
men of ſcience without any occupation; and numbers of 
diſtreſſed and unfortunate perſons, would have fled into 
theſe regions, which receive only juſt and -civilized in- 
habitants, to render them happy. Above all, the p&- 
ſants of the north, ſlaves to the nobility, who trample 
upon them, would certainly have been invited there 
thoſe Ruſlian peaſants, 1 mean, who are employed as 
executioners to torture the human race, inftead of tilling 
and fertilizing the earth. Numbers of them —_— 
certainly bave been loſt in tranſmigrating through ex- 
tenſive ſeas, into foreign climates; but this would bave 
been ap infinitely leſs evil than that of a tyranny, work- 
ing by flow and artful means, and ſacrificing ſo many 
people to the wills of a ſmall, number of men. Ina 
word, the Engliſh would be much more glortouſly em- 
G g 2 ploy ed 
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ployed in ſupporting and favouring fo happy a revolu- 


tion, than in tormenting themſelves in defence of a li- 
berty, that excites th envy of all kings, and which they 
endeavour, by every method, to undermine and deſtroy. 

This is a wiſh, which, though founded on juſtice and 
humanity, is yet, lag ! vain in itſelf, as it leaves nothing 


but fruitleſs concern in the mind of him that formed it. 


Muſt then the deſires of the virtuous, man, for the pro- 
ſperity of the world, be for ever loſt, whilſt thoſe of the 
ambitious and extravagant are ſo often granted and fa» 
voured with ſucceſs ? | | 

Since war has been the- cauſe of ſo much evil, why 
does it not run through. every ſpecies of calamity, that 
it may, at length, tend to procure good ? But what 


has been the conſequence of the laſt war, one of thoſe 


that has been the moſt deſtructive to the human race? 
It has occaſioned ravages in the four quarters of the 

lobe; and has coſt Europe alone above a million of its 
inhabitants. Thoſe who were not its victims, are now 
oppreſſed by it, and their poſterity will long groan un- 
der the weight of the enormous taxes it has given riſe 
to. The nation, whom victory attended in all parts, 


ſtill feels the wounds by which its triumphs were ob- 


tained. Its publick debt, which, at the beginning of 
the war, did not exceed 1, 617,08), oſo livres (a), aroſe, 


at the concluſion of the peace, to 3, 33o, oco, ooo li- 


vres (5), for which it muſt pay an intereſt of 111,577, 490 
livres (c). | 

But let us now take our leave of war. Let us conſi- 
der by what means thoſe nations, who have divided the 


great Archipelago of America, that has been the origin 


of ſo many quarrels and negotiations, and has given 
riſe to ſo many reflections, have been able to raiſe it to 


a pitch of opulence, that may, without exaggeration, 


be conſidered as the firſt cauſe of all the great events 
that at preſent diſturb the peace of the globe. 


(a) 70,747,5581. 178. 6d. (b) 1, 687, 300 l. 
(c) 4, 881, 5 15 l. 35. 9 d. | 
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